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PREFACE TO THE BDITIOIT OP 1834. 



Qs visiting^ thoos dinnteTred remauu of an anoiaiit Citv, whioh* 
mere perhaps tfaan either the deiioioits breeze or the cloaoless Bim» 
the Tiolet yalleys and orange-groves of the Soath, attract the tra- 
y^er to the neighbourhood of Naples ; on yiewmg, still firedi and 
yirid, the houses, the streets, the tranples, the theatres of a jdaoe 
exiatmg in the haariitiest a^ of tiie B.OBian emjiire — it was not nn- 
natisEHL periiaps, mat a writer who had before laboored, however 
niEwovMr, in the art to romeondto create, should fe^ a keen 
dears to people onee mere those desorted streets, to repair thoso 
gnuefol ruins, to reaniimatethe bones "vidiioh were yet spared to his 
survey ; to traverse the gulf of eighteen ocnturies^ and to wake to 
a seoond existenee^-^e Gity^ of the Dead ! 

And i^ reader will easily imagine hew sensibly this desire 
grmr upon one whoee ta^ was undertaken in the immediate 
nsigMbooi h ood of Pompeii — ^the sea that onoe bore her commerce, 
ana reeexi^ her f ugitiveB, at hia feet--and the fatal mountain of 
Yeanvius, still breauiing- forth smoke and fire, constantly before 
his eyes ! * 

I WHS aware from, the first, however, of the great difficulties 
wt& which I had to contend. To paint Ihe manners, and exhibit 
the life^ of the Middle Ages, required the hand of a master genius ; 
ye^ perimpsy that task was slight and easy in comparison with 
the Mempt to portray a far earlier and more Trnfamiliar period. 
"WUh the men and customs of the feudal time we have a natural 
sympathy and bond of alliance ; those men were our own ances- 
tars'— from those customs we received cna own — the creed of our 
chivuirie &thers ie still ours-^beir tombs yet consecrate our 
churches — ^the ruins of their casties yet frown over our yalleys; 
Wetraoe in their struggles for Hbertr^ and for justice our present 
inttitiitions ; and in the dements of l£eir social state we behold the 
oznRD of our own. 

Sut with the dassical age we have no household and familiar 
associations. The creed of that departed religion, the customs of 
that past cfvilisation, present litde that is sacred or attractiye to 
ouriMrth«*n imaginations ; they are rendered yet more trite to us 
by^e sd^lastic pedantries wblch first acquainted us with their 
nsture^ and are limbed with the recollection of studies which were 
immed s» a labour, and not cultivated as a delight* 

Yet the enterprise, though arduous, seemed to me worth 
attempting ; and m tl» time and the scene I have chosen, much 

* Nearly the whole of this work wfts written at Naples last winter (1BS2-3). 
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may be found to arouse tlie cnriosity of tlie reader, and enlist his 
interest in tlie descriptions of the author. It was the first oenturj 
of our religrion ; it was the most civilised period of Rome ; the 
conduct of the story lies amidst places whose relics we yet trace ; 
the catastrophe is among the most awful which the tragedies of 
Ancient History present to our surrey. 

From the ample materials before me. my endeavour has been to 
select those which would be most attractive to a modem reader ; — 
the customs and superstitions least unfamiliar to him— the shadows 
that, when reanimated, would present to him such images as, while 
they represented the i$ast, might be least uninteresting to the 
speculations of the present. It did, indeed, require a greater self- 
control than the reader may at first imagine, to reject much that 
was most inviting in itself; but which, while it mi^ht have added 
attraction to parts of the work, would have been injurious to the 
symmetry of the whole. Thus, for instance, the date of my story 
is that 01 the short reign of Titus, when Rome was at its proudest 
and most gigantic eminence of luxury and power. It was, there- 
fore, a most inviting temptation to the Author to conduct the 
characters of his ta^B, during the progress of its incidents, from 
Pompeii to Eome. What could afford such materials for descrip- 
tion, or such field for the vanity of display, as that gorgeous city 
of tne world, whose grandeur could lend so bright an inspiration 
to fancy — so favourable and so solemn a diniity to research } 
But, in choosing for my subjectr-my catastropne. the Destruction 
of Pompeii, it required out little i|isight into the higher principles 
of art to perceive that to Pompeii the story should be rigidly 
confined. 

Placed in contrast with the mighty pomp of Eome, the luxuries 
and gaud of the vivid Campanian ci^ would have sunk into insig- 
nificance. Her awful fate would have seemed but a petty and 
isolated wreck in the vast seas of the imperial sway ; and the 
auxiliary I should have summoned to the interest of my story, 
would only have destroyed and overpowered the cause it was 
invoked to supp9rt. I was therefore compelled to relinquish an 
episodical excursion so alluring in itself, and, confining my story 
strictiy to Pompeii, to leave to others the honour of delineating the 
hollow but mcgestic civilisation of Rome. 

The city, whose fate supplied me with so superb and awful a 
catastrophe, supplied easily, from the first survey of its remains, 
the characters most suited to the subject and the scene : the half- 
Grecian colony of Hercules, mingling with the manners of Italy so 
much of the costumes of Hellas, suggested of itself the characters 
of Glaucus and lone. The worship of Isis, its existent fSane. with 
its false oracles unveiled— the trade of Pompeii with Alexandria — 
the associations of the Samus with the Nile,— called forth^ the 
Egyptian Arbaces, the base Calenus, and the fervent Apflsoides. 
The early struggles of Christianity with the heathen superstition 
Hug^iested the creation of Olinthus : and the burnt fields of Cam- 
pania, long celebrated for the spells of the sorceress, naturally 
produced the iSoga of Vesuvius. For the existence of the Blind 
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Qirl, lam indebted to a oamal oonvenatioii with a gakUetmui, 
well known amongit ttie Englvib at Naples for Mb feneral know- 
ledge of the inan;r PAtlu time. Speakiiig of the utter darknew 
which acoompamed the flnt recorded emptioii of TemTiiu, and 
the additional obstacle it presented to the escape of the inhabitant 
he obaerved that the blind would be the mott favoured in anch a 
moment, and find the easiest deliveranoe. In thia remark coi- 
ginated the creation of Nydia. 

The characters, therefore, are the natural ofipring of the soone 
and time. The moidenta of the tale are equally eonaoDant, per- 
haiw, t« the then exiatent society; fbrit is not only the ordmur 
habits of lifb, tlie feasts and tlte fiimm, the batlw sad the amphi- 
theatre, the oonunon-plaoe routine of the clasaio Inxary, which 
we reoall the past to behold ;— eanaUy important, and more deet^y 
interesting, are the passions, toe erimee, the misfortnnea, and 
reverses that misht Cave ohuced to the shades we thus sunmum 
to life ! We nnderstand ^y epoch of the world but ill if we do 
not examine its romanoe. There is aa mnoh truth io the poetry of 
life as in its prose. 

As the greatest difficulty in tteating of an unfamiliai and distant 
period is to make the cnaraoters introduced "live and move" 
before the eye of the reader, so such should doubtless be the first 
object of a work of the present description ; and all attempts at 
the display of learning ahonld be considered but as means sub- 
servient to this, the main requisite of fiction. The first art of the 
Poet (the oreator) is to breathe the breath of life into his creatnrea 
— the next u to make their words and actions approiviate to the 
era in which they are to speak and act Thislaat art is, perhaps, 
the bett«r effboted by not bringing the art itself emutonily before 
ttte rei * ' ith quotations, and the 

maifii which iafniios antiquity 

into ax earning whieh a work M 

tbia nt ry is u&nsive— with it, 

useless re of what Prose Fiction 

has no iiflucDoe, of the manner 

in whi similar departments of 

literati 1 aa amusing>^;-oan so far 

forget , , Philosophy, with FolitioB 

— it* ntter harmony with Poetry and obedience to Truth — as to 
debase its nature to the level of scholaitio frivolities : he raises 
scholarship to the creatiTe, and does not bow the creative to the 
scholastic. 

With reepeot to the language used by the oharaoters introduced, 
I have studied carefully to avoid what has always seemed to me a 
fktol error in those who have attempted, in modem times, to 
iotrodnce the beings of a classical age.* Anthors have mmtly 

• What tbs (ttoDt CO 

1 nfcr to, ud bnmbly ud nveimtli' minwliiU 
U true that I ndUwr an, nor do tnUai, to U» 
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Pfirexi to them the stilted sentenoea, the cold and didaotio aolemni- 
ties of language which they find in the more admired of the 
claflflical writers. It is an error as ahsurd to make Romans in 
common life talk in ther periods of Cicero, as it it wonld bo in a 
noreiist to endow his English personages with the long-drawn 
sentences of Johnson or Burke. The fault is the greater, because 
while it iiretends to learning, it betrays in reality the ignoranoe 
of just criticism — it fatigues, it wearies, it reTolts— and we have 
not the satisfaction, in yawning, to think that we yawn emditely. 
To impart anything like fidelity to the dialogues of dassie 
actors, we must beware (to use a uniyersity phrase) how we 
'* cram '* for the occasion 1 Nothing can giye to a writer a more 
stiff and uneasy gait than the sodden and hasty adoption of the 
toga. We must Dxing to our task the familiarised loiowledge of 
many years ; the allusions, the phraseology, tiie language gene- 
rally, must fiow from a stream that has lone been mil; the 
fiowers must be transplanted from a liying soil^ and not bought 
second-hand at the nearest market*plaoe. This adyantage^—which 
is, in fact, only that of familiarity with our subject — is one 
deriyed rather from accident than merit, and depends upon the 
degree in which the classics haye entered into the education of 
our youth and the studies of our maturity. Yet, even did a 
writer possess the utmost advantage of this nature v^ch edu- 
cation and study can bestow, it might be scarcely possible so 
entirely to transport himself to an age so different 6om his own, 
but that he would incur some inaccuracies, some errors of inad- 
vertence or forgetfolness. And when, in works upon tiie manners 
of the Ancients — works even of the gravest character, composed 
by the profoundest scholars — some such imperfections will often 
be discovered, even by a critic in comparison but superficially- 
informed, it would be far too presumptuous in me to hope that I 

obaenrstlon [obaenranee ?] of eompleta accunef eren in matters of oatwsxd cos* 
tome, much less in the more important points of languaire and manners, fiat the 
same motive which prevents my writing the dialogue of the piece in Anglo* Saxon ^ 
or in Norman-French [in LaHn or in Oreek], and which prohibits my sending forth 
this essay jninted with the types cf Caxton or Wynken de Worde iwrittmi wHh>a 
reed upon fine roUe of parchmetU,/a§tened to a cylinder, and adorned toUh a boea^, 
prevents my attempting to confine myself within the limits of the period to which 
my story is laid. It is necessary, for exciting interest of any kind, that the sata|)ect 
assumed should be, as It were, tranriated into tlie manners as weU as thelanguago 
of the age we live in. 

" In point of Justice, therefore, to the multitudes who will, I trust, devour this 
book with avidity [hemf], I have so far explained ancient manners in modem 
laogaage, and so far detailed the characters and sentiments of my persons, that the 
modem reader will not find himself^ I should hope, much traimneUed by the repul. 
sive dryness of mere antiquity. In this, I respectfully contend, J have in no respect 
exceeded the fair license due to the author of a fictitious composition. 

• ••••*•« 

" It is true,*' proceeds my authoritv, " that this license is confined within legiti. 
mate bounds \ tlie mithormust introduce nothing inconaiMeBt wMk tlie-maaanersof 
the 9g9.**-'Prtfaee to ** Ivanhoe," 

I can add nothing to these judicious and diterlninatlng remarks; they fbrm 
the canons of true critidanr, by which idl fiction that portrays the past should be 
Judged. 
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bare "beeii more foitanate than men infinitely more learned, in a 
-vrork in which learning is infinitely less required. It is for this 
reason that I yentore to believe that scholars themselyes will be 
the most lenient of my judges. Enough if this book, whatever 
Tia imperfections, shoula be found a portrait — unskilfttl. peihaps, 
in colouring, faulty in drawing, but not altogether unfaithful to 
ike features and me costume of the age which I have attempted 
to paint. May it be (what is far more important) a just repre- 
s^itation of the human passions and the human heart, whooe 
olements in all ages aro the same ! 
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This work has had the good fortune to be so general a favourite 
with the Public, that the Author is spared the task of obtruding 
any comments in its vindication from adverse criticism. The 
profound scholarship of German criticism, which has given so 
minute an attention to the domestic life of the ancients, has 
sufficiently testified to the general fidelity with which the manners, 
habits, and customs, of the inhabitants of Pompeii have been 
described in these pages. And writing the work almost on the 
spot, and amidst a population that still preserve a strong family 
likeness to their classic forefathers, I could scarcely fail to 
catch something of those living colours which mere book-studj 
alone would not have sufficed to bestow; it is, I suspect, to this 
accidental advantage that this work is principally indebted for a 
greater popularity than has hitherto attended the attempts of 
scholars to create an interest, by fictitious narrative, in the manners 
and i)ersons of a classic age. Perhaps, too, the writers I allude 
to, and of whose labours I would speak with the highest respect, 
did not sufficiently remember, that in works of imagination, the 
description of manners, however important as an accessary, must 
still be subordinate to the vital elemente of interest, viz., plot, 
character, and passion. And, in reviving the ancient shadows, 
they have rather sought occasion to display erudition, than to 
show how the human heart beats the same, whether under the 
Grecian tunic or the Eoman toga. It is this, indeed, which 
distinguishes the imitators of classic learning from the classic 
literature itself. Por, in classic literature, there is no want of 
movement and passion — of all the more animated elemente of 
what we now call Bomance. Indeed, romance itseli^ as we teke 
it from, the middle a^es, owes much to Grecian fable. Many of 
the adventures of knight-errantry are borrowed either from the 
trials of Ulysses, or the achievements of Theseus. And while 
Homer, yet unrestored to his throne among the poete, was only 
known to the literature of early chivalry, in a spurious or 
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grotesque form—the genius of Gothic fiction was constructing 
may a tale for Northern wonder from the mutilated fragments of 
the divine old tale-teller. 

Amongst those losses of the past which we have most to deplore 
are the old noyels or romances for which Miletus was famous. 
But, judging from aU else of Greek literature that is left to us» 
there can be little doubt that they were well fitted to sustain ihe 
attention of lively and impatient audiences by the same arts which 
are necessary to the modem tale-teller : that they could not have 
failed in variety of incident and surprises of inffenious fancy ; in 
the contrasts of character ; and, least of all, in the delineations of 
the tender passion, which, however, modified in its expression by 
differences of national habits, forms the main subject of human 
interest, in all t^e multiform varieties of fictitious narrative — from. 
the Chinese to the Arab — ^from the Arab to the Scandinavian — 
and which, at this day, animates the tale of manv an itinerant 
Boccaccio, gathering his spell-bound listeners round nim, on sunny 
evenings, by the Sicilian seas. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 
CHAPTEE I. 

THE TWO &ESTLEKES OF POMPEII. 

" Ho, Diomed, well met ! Do yon sup with Glaucns to-night ? " 
said a young man of small stature, who wore his tunic in those 
loose and effeminate folds which proved him to he a gentleman 
and a coxoomh. 

** Alas, no I dear Clodius ; he has not invited me," replied 
Diomed, a man of portly frame and of middle age. " By Pollux, 
a scurvy trick ! for they say his suppers are the hest in Pompeii." 

•• Pretty well — ^thouffh there is never enough of wine for me. It 
is not the oldP Greek hlood that flows in his veins, for he pretends 
that wine makes him dull the next morning." 

" There may he another reason for that thrift," said Diomed, 
raising his hrows. "With all his conceit and extravagance he 
is not so rich, I fancy, as he affects to he, and perhaps loves to 
save his amjphor» hotter tiiian his wit." 

'* An additional reason for supping with him while the sesterces 
last. Nest year, Diomed, we must find another Glaucus." 

** He is fond of the dice, too, I hear." 

** He is fond of every pleasure ; and while he likes the pleasure 
of giving suppers, we are all fond of him" 

^ Ha, ha, Ulodius, that is well said ! Have you ever seen my 
wine-cellars, by the bye ? " 

" I think not, my good Diomed." 

** Well, you must sup with me some evening ; I have tolerable 
mursensB* in my reservoir, and I will ask Pansa the sedile to meet 
yon." 

•• O, no state with me ! — Persicoa odi apparatus, I am easily 
contented. Well, the day wanes; I am for the baths— and 
you *' 

* iUttrinue— iRmpreys* 
B 
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'* To the qoestor— biuiness of Btate— afterwards to the temple of 
Isis. ValeV' 

'* An ostentatioas, bnstiiiigr. ill-bred fellow/' mattered dodiiu to 
himself, as he sauntered slowly awaj. " He thinks with his feasts 
and his wine-oellars to make ns forget that he is the son of a 
freedman :•— and bo we will, when we do him the honour of win- 
ninff his money ; these rioh plebeians are a harvest for us spendthrift 
nobles." 

Thus soliloquising, Clodins arrived in the Yia Domitiaaa, which 
was crowded with passengers and chariots, and exhibited all that 
gay and animated exuberance of life and motion which we find at 
mis day in the streets of Naples. 

The oells of the cars as thev rapidly elided by each other jingled 
merrily on the ear, and CTodius with smiles or nods claimed 
familiar ao<iuaintaace with whatever equipage was most elegant or 
fantastic : in fact, no idler was better known in Pompeii. 

'* What, Clodlus I and how have you slept on your good fortune } " 
cried, in a pleasant and musical voice, ajoungman, in a chariot 
of the most fastidious and graceful fSsshion. Upon its surface of 
bronze were elaborately wrought, in the still exquisite workman- 
ship of Greece, reliefs of the Olympian ffames : the two horses that 
drew the car were of the rarest breed of Farthia ; their slender 
limbs seemed to disdain the ground and court the air, and yet at 
the slightest touch of the charioteer, who stood behind the young* 
owner of the equipage, they paused motionless, as if suddenly 
transformed into stone— -lifeless, but lifelike, as one of the breath- 
ing: wonders of Praxiteles. The owner himself was of that slender 
and beautiful symmetry from which the sculptors <tf Athens drew 
their models ; his Grecian oripia betrayed itself in his light but 
clustering locks, and the perfect harmony of his features. He 
wore no toga, which in the time of the emperors had faideed ceased 
to be the general distinction of the Romans, and was esuecially 
ridiculed by the pretenders to fashion ; but his tunic glowed in the 
richest hues of the Tyrian dye, and the fibulsB, or bucues, by which 
it was fastened, sparkled with emeralds : around his neck was a 
chain of gold, whion in the middle of his breast twisted itself into 
the form of a serpent's head, from the mouth of which hung 
pendent a large signet rinff of elaborato and most exquisite work- 




pockets for the receptacle of the handkerchief and the purse, the 
stilus and the tablets. 

** My dear Glaucus I " said dodius, " I rejoice to see that jour 
losses nave so little affected your mien. Why, you seem as ii you 
had been iuspired by Apollo, and your lace shines with happiness 
like a glory ; any one might take you for the winner, and me for 
the loser." 

" And what is there in the loss or gain of those dull pieces of 
metal that should change our spirit, my Clodius^ By Venus, 
'while* yet young, we can cover our full locks with chaplets*— while 
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yet the oithara sotinds on nnsated ears— while yet the flmile of 
Lydia or of Gldoe flashes over our yeins in which the blood runs so 
ewiftljr, BO loDff shall we find delight in the snnnv air, and make 
bald time itsm but the treasurer of our joys, xou sup with me 
to-night, you know." 

" Who erer forgets the invitation of Glancus ! " 

" But which way go you now ? " 

** Why, I thoug;ht of visiting the baths : but it wants yet an 
hour to the usual time." 

'* Well, I will dismiss my chariot, and go with you. So so, my 
Phylias," stroking the horse nearest to him, which by a low 
neiffh and with backward earsplayfully acknowledged the courtesy : 
" a noliday for you to-dav; Is he not huidsome, Glodius } " 

" Worthy of PhoBbus, ' returned the noble parasite, — " or of 
Glauous." 



CHAPTER n. 

TWM BIJKD IXOWSB-OIBL, AlTD THI BXAITXT OV VASRIOV.— THX 
▲XHXNIAIf'S OOlTFBflilOSr.-— THB BBADER'0 INTBOSTTOTION TO 
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Tauoxq lighthr on a thousand matters, the two young men 
sauntered through ^ the streets : they were now in that (][uarter 
whidh was filled with the gayest shops, their open interiors all 
and each radiant with the gaudy yet harmonious colours of 
frescoes, ineonceiyably varied in fancy and desini. The sparkling 
fountains, that at every vista threw upwards their grateful spray 
in the summer air ; the crowd of passengers, or rather loiterers, 
mostly clad in robes of the Tyrian dye ; the gay groups collected 
Touna eaeh more attractive shop ; the slaves passing to and fro 
with buckets of bronze, cast in the most graceful shapes, and 
borne upon their heads : the country girls stationed at frequent 
intervals with baskets oi blushing fruit, and flowers more alluring 
to the ancient Italians than to their descendants (with whom, 
indeed, ** htet anguis in herha^** a disease seems lursing in every 
violet and rose),* the numerous haunts which fulfilled with that 
idle people the office of ca£§s and clubs at this day ; the 8hoi)8, 
where on shelves of marble were ranged the vases oi wine and oil, 
and before whose thresholds, seats, protected from the sun by a 

I purple awning, invited the weary to rest and the indolent to 
oun^e — made a scene of such glowing and vivacious excitement, 
as might well give the Athenian spirit of Glaucus an excuse for its 
aosoeptibility to joy. 

" Talk to me no more of Rome," said he to Glodius. " Pleasure 
is too stately and ponderous in those mighty walls : even in the 
preeinots of tibe oourt-^ven in the Gblden House of Nero, and the 

* See note (a) at tlie «id. 
B 2 
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incipient glories of the palaoe of Titos, there is a certain dtdness of 
ma^ifioenoe — ^the eye aches — ^the spirit is wearied ; besides, mj 
Cloaios, we are discontented when we compare the enonnoos 
luxury and wealth of others with the mediocrity of our own state. 
But here we surrender ourselves easily to pleasure, and we have 
the brilliancy of luxury without the lassitude of its pomp." 

** It was from that feeling that you chose your summer retreat at 
Pompeii ? " 

" It was. I prefer it to Baiee : I grant the charms of the latter, 
but I love not the pedants who resort there, and who seem to 
weigh out their pleasures by the drachm." 

"Yet you are fond of the learned, too ; and as for poetry, whj 
your house is literally eloquent with ^schylus and Homer, the epio 
and tiie drama." 

** YeS; but those Bomans who mimic my Athenian ancestors do 
everything so heavily. Even in the chase they make their slaves 
carry Plato with them ; and whenever the boar is lost, out tiiey 
take their books and their papyrus, in order not to lose their time 
too. When the dancing-girls swim before them in all the blandish- 
ment of Persian manners, some drone of a freedman, with a face of 
stone, reads them a section of Cicero "De Officiis." Unskilfdl 
pharmacists! pleasure and study are not elements to be thus 
mixed together— they must be enjoyed separately: the Bomans 
lose both by this pragmatical affectation of refinement, and prove 
that they have no souls for either. Oh^ my Clodius, how little 
your countr^en know of the true versatility of a Pendes, of the 
true witcheries of an Aspasia ! It was but the other day that I 
paid a visit to Pliny: he was sitting in his summer-house writing, 
while an unfortunate slave played on the tibia. His nephew (oh I 
whip me such philosophical coxcombs ! ) was reading Thuoydides' 
description of tne plague, and nodding his conceited little head in 
time to the music, while his lips were repeating all the loathsome 
details of that terrible delineation. The puppy saw nothing 
incouj^ous in learning at the same time a ditty of love and a 
description of the plague." 

" Why they are much the same thing," said Clodius. 

" So I told him, in excuse for his coxcombry ; — ^but my youth 
stared me rebukingly in the face, without talong the jest, and 
answered, that it was only the insensate ear that the music 
pleased, whereas the book (the description of the plague, mind 
you I) elevated the heart. ' Ah ! ' quoth the fat uncle, wheezing, 

my boy is quite an Athenian, always mixing the uHte with the 
dutce.* lunerva, how I laughed in my sleeve ? While I was 
there, they came to tell the boy-sophist that his favourite freedman 
was just dead of a fever. ' Inexorable death 1 ' cried he ; — 
' get me my Horace. How beautifully the sweet poet consoles us 
for these misfortunes I ' Oh, can these men love, my Godius ? 
Scarcely even with the senses. How rarely a Boman has a 
heart ! He is but the mechanism of genius— he wante ite bones 
and flesh." 

Though ClodiuB was secretly a little sore at these remarks on his 
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ootmtrymen, he affected to sympathise with his friend, partly 
because he was bv nature a parasite, and partly beoaose it was the 
&diion among tne dissolute young Bomans to affect a little con- 
tempt for the very birth which, in reality, made them so arrogant ; 
it was the mode to imitate the Greeks, and yet to laugh at their 
own clumsy imitation. 

Thus conversing, their stens were arrested by a crowd fathered 
round an open space where three streets met ; and, just wnere the 
porticos of a light and graceful temple threw their shade, there 
stood a young fpxl, with a flower-basket on her right arm, and a 
small tluree-stnnged instrument of music in the left hand, to 
whose low and soft tones she was modulating a wild and half- 
barbario air. At everv pause in the music she gracefully wayed 
her flower-basket roima, inyiting the loiterers to buy ; and many a 
sesterce was showered into the basket, either in compliment to me 
music or in compassion to the songstress — ^for she was blind. 

" It is my poor Thessalian," said Glaucus^stopping ; " I have 
not seen her since my return to Pompeii. Hush ! her voice is 
sweet; let us listen." 

THE BLIND FLOWER-GIRL'S BONG. 

I. 

•* Buy my flowers — O buy— I pray ! 

The blind girl comes from afar ; 
If the earth be as fair as I hear them say. 

These flowers her childreu are 1 
Do they her beauty keep ? 

They are fresh from her lap, I know; 
For I cauffht them fast asleep 

In her arms an hour tLgo. 

With the air which is her breath— 

Her soft and delicate breath — 
Ovor them murmuring low ! 

On their lips her sweet kiss lingers yet. 
And their cheeks with her tender tears are wet. 
For she weeps — ^that gentle mother weeps — 
(As mom and night her watch she keeps. 
With a yesoning heart and a passionate care) 
To see the young things grow so fair ; 

She weeps— for love she weeps ; 

And the dews are the tears she weeps. 

From the well of a mother's love I 

II. 
Ye have a world of light. 

Where love in the loved rejoices; 
But the blind girl's home is the House of Night, 

And its beings are empty voices. 

As one in the realm below, 
I stand hj the streams of woe I 
I hear the vain shadows glider, 
I feel their soft breath at my side. 

And I thirst the loved forms to see. 
And I stretch my fond arms around. 
And I catch but a shapeless sound. 

For the living are ghosts to me. 
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O01B6 buy 0006 buy !— 
Hai1(t how th« sweet things ftirh 
f For they have a votoe like ours), 
' The breath of the blind girl closet 
The leavet of the saddening roses — 
We are tender, we sons of Ught, 
We shrink trom this child of night) 
Tronx the grasp of ^e blind girl free nti 
We yearn for tne eyes that see us — 
We are for night too gay, 
In yonr eyes we behold the dAy— 
O boy— O bny the llowete I ' " 
• 

" I most have yon bnnoh of violets, tweet If ydia/' said Glauotis, 
pressing through the orowd, and dropping a b^ndfal of small ooins 
into the basket ; ** your voioe is more oharming than ever." 

The blind girl started forward as she heard the Athenian's 
voioe ; then as suddenly paused, while the blood rushed violently 
over neok, oheek, and temples. 

*'So you are returned!" said she, in a low voice; and then 
repeated half to herself, " Glaucus is returned 1 " 

Yes, child, I have not been at Pompeii above a few days. My 
garden wants your care, as before; you will visit it, I trust, to- 
morrow. And min4i no garlands at my house shall be woven by 
any hands but those of the pretty Nydia." 

Kydia smiled joyouidy, but did not answer; and Glaucus. 
placing in his breast the violets he had selected, turned gaily ana 
carelessly from the crowd. 

** So, she is a sort of client of yours, this child ?" said Clodius. 

** Ay — does she not sing prettily ? She interests me, the i>oor 
slave [ Besides, she is from the land of the Gods* hill--01ympus 
frowned upon her cradle — she is of Thessaly." 

" The witches' country." 

** True : but for my part I find every woman a witch ; and at 
Pompeii, by Yenus! the very air seems to have taken a love- 
philtre, so handsome does every face without a beard seem in my 
eyes." 

" And lo 1 one .of the handsomest in Pompeii, old Diomed's 
daughter, the rich JuUa I " said Clodius, as a young lady, her face 
covered by her veil, and attended by two females slaves, approached 
them, in ner way to the baths. 

" Fair Julia, we salute thee ! " said Clodius. 

Julia partly raised her veil, so as with some coquetry to display 
a bold Boman profile, a full dark bright eye, and a cheek over 
whose natural olive art shed a fairer and softer rose. 

" And Glaucus, too. is returned ! " said she, glancing meaningly 
at the Athenian. '*Has he forgotten," Bhe added, in a hiuf- 
whisper, ** his friends of the last year }" 

** Beautiful Julia I even Lethe itself, if it disappear in one part 
of the earth, rises again in another. Jupiter does not allow us ever 
to forget for more than a moment ; but Yenus, more harsh still, 
vouchsafes not even a moment's oblivion." 
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'' Glaaomi is nerer at a loss for Mr words.*' 

"Who is, when the object of them is so fiedr?" 

" We shall see yon both at my fjBither's yiUa soon," said Jnlia, 
tnmjiig to dodins. 

** We will mark the day in which we Tisit yon with a white 
stone." answered the gamester. 

JnUa dropped her yeil, bnt slowly, so that her last glance rested 
on the Athenian with affooted timidity and real Mdness; the 
glance bee^poke tenderness and reproach. 

The friends passed on. 

''Julia is certainly handsome," said Glancns. 

*'And last year yon wonld haye made that confession in a 
warmer tone." 

" Tme t I was dazzled at the 'first sight, and mistook for a gem 
that which was bnt an artful imitation. 

** Kay," returned Glodins, *' all women are the same at heart. 
Happy ne who weds a handsome face and a large dower. What 
more can he desire ? " 

Olancns sighed. 

They were now in a street less crowded than the rest, at the end 
of which they beheld that broad and most lovely sea, which upon 
those delioions coasts serais to have renounced its prerogative of 
terror, — so soft are the crisping winds that hover around ito bosom, 
so glowinff and so various are the hues which it takes from the 
rosy douoB, so fragrant are the perfumes which the breezes from 
the land scatter over its depths. From such a sea might you 
wdl believe that Aphrodite rose to take the empire of the 
eajrth. 

" It is still early for the bath." said the Greek, who was the 
ereature of every poetieal impulse ; " let us wander from the 
crowded citv, and look upon the sea while the noon yet laughs 
along its billows." 

" With all my heart," said Godius ; ** and the bay, too, is 
always the most animated part of the city." 

Pompeii was the miniature of the civilisation of that age. Within 
the narrow compass of its walls was contained, as it were, a speci- 
men of every gift which luxury offered to power. In its minute 
but glittering shops, its tiny palaces, its baths, its forum, its 
thea&e, its circus — ^in the energy yet corruption, in the refinement 
yet the vice, of its people, you beheld a model of the whole empire. 
It was a tov, a plaything, a showboz. in which the arods seemed 
pleased to keep the representation of the great monarony of earth* 
and whidi they afterwards hid from time, to give to the wonder of 
posterity ; — ^the moral of the m^Tini, that under the sun there is 
nothing new. 

Crowded in the glassy bay were the vessels of commerce and the 

ilded galleys for the pleasures of the rich citizens. The boats of 
Jie fishermen glided rapidlv to and fro ; and afar off you saw the 
tall masts of the fleet under the command of Pliny. Upon the 
shore sat a Sicilian^ who, with vehement gestures and flexile 
features, was nazratrng to a gioap of fishermen and peasants a 
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strange tale of sliiDwrecked marinen and Mendly dolphins :— just 
as at this day. in the modem neighbourhood* you may hear upon 
the Mole of Naples. 

Drawing his comrade from the crowd, the Greek bent his steps 
towards a solitary part of the beach, ana the two Mends, seated on 
a small crag which rose amidst the smooth pebbles, inhaled the 
voluptuous and cooling breeze, which, dancing over the waters, 
kept music with its invisible feet. There was, perhaps, something 
in the scene that invited them to silence ana reverie. Clodius 
shading his eyes from the burning sky, was calculating the gains 
of the last week; and the Greek, leaning upon his nand, and 
shrinking not from that sun, — ^his nation's tutelary deit^, — with 
whose fluent light of poesy, and joy, and love, his own veins were 
tilled, gazed upjon the broad expanse, and envied, perhaps, every 
wind that bent its pinions towards the shores of Ghreece. 

'* Tell me, Clodius," said the Greek at last, " hast thou ever been 
in love?" 

** Yes, very often." 

'* lie who has loved often," answered Glaucus, ** has loved 
never. There is but one Eros, though there are many counterfeits 
of him." 

"The counterfeits are not bad little gods, upon the whole," 
answered Clodius. 

** I agree with vou," returned the Greek. " I adore even the 
shadow of Love ; out I adore himself yet more." 

" Art thou, then, soberly and earnestly in love ? Hast thou that 
feeling which the poets describe — a feeling that makes us neglect 
our suppers, forswear the theatre, and write elegies ? I should 
never have thought it. You dissemble well." 

'* I am not far gone enough for that," returned Glaucus, ssiiling ; 
** or rather I say with Tibiulus, — 

' Herwhom lore roles, where'er his path may be, 
Walks safe and sacred.' 

In fact, I am not in love ; but I could be if there were but occa- 
sion to see the object. Eros would light his torch, but the priests 
have given him no oil." 

" Shall I guess the object ? — Is it not Diomed's daughter ? She 
adores you, and does not affect to conceal it ; and, by Hercules. 
I sav again and again, she is both handsome and rich. She will 
bind the door-posts of her husband with i^olden fillets." 
' " No, I do not desire to sell myself. Diomed's daughter is hand- 
some. I grant ; and at one time, had she not been the njindchild 

of a treedman, I might have Yet no — she carries all ner beauty 

in her face ; her manners are not maidenlike, and her mind knows 
no culture save that of pleasure." 

" You are ungrateful. Tell me, then, who is the fortunate 
virgin? 

'^You shall hear, my Clodius. Several months ago I was 
sojounung at NeapoUs,* a city utterly to my own heurt, for it 

* Naples, 
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still retidns the manners and stamp of its Grecian origin, — and it 
vet merits the name of Partiienope, from its delicions air and its 
beautiful shores. One day I entered the temple of Minerva, to 
offer up my prayers, not for myself more than for the dl^ on which 
Pallas smiles no loneer. The temple was empty ana deserted. 
The recollections of Athens crowded fast and meltingly upon me : 
imaginingr myself still alone in the temple, and absorbed in the 
earnestness of my devotion, my prayer gushed from my heart to my 
lips, and I wept as I prayed. I was startled in the midst of mv 
devotions, however, by a deep sigh; I turned suddenly* ronna, 
and just behind me was a female. She had raised her veil also in 

Erayer : and when our eyes met, methought a celestial rav shot 
:om those dark and smiling orbs at once into my soul. Never, 
my Clodius, have I seen mortal face more exquisitely moulded : a 
certain melancholy softened and ^ret elevated its expression ; that 
unutterable something which springs frt>m the soul, and which 
our sculptors have imparted to the aspect of Psyche, gave her 
beauty I know not what of divine and noble : tears were rolling 
down ner eyes. I guessed at once that she was also of Athenian 
linea^ ; and that in my prayer fbr Athens her heart had responded 
to mine. I spoke to ner, though with a faltering voice — * Art 
thou not, too, Athenian^' said I, '0 beautiful virgin!* At the 
sound of my voice she blushed, and half drew her veil across her 
face, — ' My forefathers' ashes,' said she, ' repose by the waters of 
Ilyssus : my birth is of Neapolis ; but my heart, as my lineage, is 
Athenian.' — ' Let us, then,' said I, ' make our offerings togetner :' 
and, as the priest now appeared, we stood side by side, while we 
followed the priest in his ceremonial prayer ; together we touched 
the knees of the goddess — ^together we laid our oUve garlands on 
the altar. I felt a strange emotion of almost sacred tenderness at 
this companionship. We^ starangers from a far and fallen land, 
stood together and alone in that temple of our country's deity : 
-was it not natural that my heart should yearn to my country- 
woman, for so I might surely call her } I felt as if I had known 
her for years ; and that simple rite seemed, as by a miracle, to 
operate on the sympathies and ties of time. Silentiy we left the 
temple, and I was about to ask her where she dwelt, and if I might 
be permitted to visit her, when a youth, in whose features there 
was some kindred resemblance to ner own, and who stood upon 
the steps of the feuie, took her by the hand. She turned round 
and bade me farewell. The crowd separated us : I saw her no 
more. On reaching my home I found letters, which obHeed me to 
set out for Athens, for my relations threatened me with litigation 
concerning my inheritance. When that suit was happily over, I 
repaired once more to Neapolis ; I instituted inquiries throughout 
the whole city, I could discover no clue of my lost countrywoman, 
and, hoping to lose in gaiety all remembrance of that beautiful appa- 
rition, I hastened to plimge myself amidst the luxuries of rom- 
peii. This is all my history. I do not love; but I remember 
and reffret. 
As Clodius was about to reply, a slow and stately sttp ap- 
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proaohed them, and at the sound it made amongst the pebbles, 
each turned, and each reoognifled the new-oomer. 

It was a man who had soarooly reached his fortieth year^ of tall 
stature, and of a thin but nervous and sinewy fnune. His skin, 
dark and bronzed, betrayed his Eastern orinn ; and his features 
had something Ghreek in their outline (especially in the chin, the 
lip, and the brow), saye that the nose was somewhat raised and 
aquiline ; and the bones, hard and visible, forbade that fleshy and 
waving contour which on the Grecian physiognomy preserved even 
in manhood the round and beautiful curves of vouth. His eyes, 
large and black as the deepest night, shone wim no varying ana 
uncertain lustre. A deep; thou^htfol, and half-melancholy cabn 
seemed unalterably fixed in their majestic and commanding gaze. 
His stei> and mien were peculiarly seoate and lofty, and sometiiinp 
foreign in the fashion and the sober hues of his sweeping garmenis 
added to the impressive effect of his quiet countenance and stately 
form. Each of the young men, in saluting the new-comer, made 
mechanicaUy, and with care to conceal it from him, a slight 
gesture or sign with their fingers; for Arbaoes, the Egyptian, was 
supposed to possess the fatal gift of the evil eye. 

^^ The scene must, indeed, be beautiful," said Arbaoes, with a 
cold though courteous smile, " which draws the gay Clodius. and 
Glaucus tne all-admired, from the crowded thoroughfares of the 
dty." 

** Is Nature ordinarily so unattractive ?" asked the Greek. 

" To the dissipated— yes." 

** An austere reply, out scarcely a wise one. Pleasure delights 
in contrasts ; it is from dissipation that we leam to eigoy solitude, 
and from solitude diBsipation." 

" So think the young philosophers of the Chirden," replied the 
Egyptian; " they mistake lassitude for meditation, and imagine 
tluLt because they are sated with others, they know the delight of 
loneliness. But not in such jaded bosoms can Nature awaken 
that enthusiasm which alone draws from her chaste reserve all her 
unspeakable beauty : she demands from Tou, not the exhaustion 
of passion, but all that fervour, from wnioh you only seek, in 
adoring her, a release. When, young Athenian, the moon revealed 
herself in visions of light to fhidymion, it was after a dav passed, 
not amount the feverish haunts of men, but on the still moun- 
tains and in the solitary valleys of the hunter." 

** Beautiful simile I " cried Glaucus; ** most unjust application ! 
Exhaustion! that word is for age, not youl^. By me, at least, 
one moment of satiety has never been known ! " 

A g ain the Egyptian smiled, butlus smile was cold and blighting, 
and even the unimaginative Clodius froze beneath its light. He 
did not, however, reply to the passionate exclamation of 
Glaucus ; but, after a pause, he said, in a soft and meUnclioly 
voice,— 

** After all, you do right to ezgoy the hour while it smiles for 
on ; the rose soon withers, the perfume soon exhales; And we, 

Glaucus I strangers in the land, and Ux item our fsthen' ashes, 
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what is there left for us but pleasuze or regret h^tot you the first, 
perhaps for me the last." 

The bright eyes of the Greek were suddenly suffused with tears. 
" Ah, speak not, Arbaoes," he cried — ** speak not of our ancestors. 
Let us forget that there were oyer other liberties than those of 
Bonie ! And Glory ! — oh, yainly would we call her ghost from the 
fields of Marathon and IliermopylsB ! " 

'* Thy heart rebukes thee whue thou speakest," said the Effvp- 
tian ; ** and in thy ffaieties this night, tho& wilt he more mindrDl of 
Le»na* than of Lais. Vah !** 

Thus saying, he gathered his robe around him, and slowly swept 
away. 

*' I breathe more freely." said Clodius. " Imitating the Egyp- 
tians, we sometimes introduce a skeleton at our feasts. Ll truth, 
the presence of such an E^m;)tian as yon gliding shadow were 
spectre enough to sour the ncnest grape of the Falemian." 

**Btrange man!" said Glaucus, musingly; "yet dead though 
he seem to pleasure, and oold to the objects of the world, scandal 
belies him, ot his house and his heart could tell a different 
tale." 

" Ah ! there are whispers of other orgies than those of Osiris in 
his gloomy mansion. He is rich, too, they say. Can we not get him 
amongst us, and teach him the charms of dice ? Pleasure of plea- 
sures ! hot fever of hope and fear ! inexpressible uigaded passion ! 
how fiercely beautiful thou art, Gaming ! " 

" Inspired — injapired 1 " cried Glaucus, laughing ; " the oracle 
speaks poetry in Clodius. What miracle next ! " 



CHAPTER m. 

PASEIfTAOB OP GIiAT7CTJS. — ^DBSCEIPTION OP THB HOITSES OP POM- 

PEH.-- A CLASSIC BETEL. 

HEATEir had given to Glaucus every blessing but one : it had 

given him beau^, health, fortune, genius, illustrious descent, a 
eart of fire, a mind of poetry ; but it nad denied him the heritaige 
of freedom. He was bom in Athens, tiie subject of Rome. Succeed- 
ing early to an ample inheritance, he had indulged that inclination 
for travel so natursu to the youn^, and had drunk deep of the intoxi- 
cating draught of pleasure amidst the gorgeous luxuries of the 
imperial court. 

He was an Alcibiades without ambition. He was what a man of 
imagination, youth, fortune, and talents, readily becomes when 
you deprive him of tiie inspiration of glory. His house at Rome 
was the theme of the debauchees, but also of the lovers of art ; 

* Lesena, the heroic mistress of Aiistogiton, when put to the torture, bit oat her 
tonrae, that the pain might not induce her to betray the conspiracy against the 
sons of I'isistratiiB. The statue of a lioness, erected in her honour, was to be seen 
at Athena in the tine of Psasaniat. 
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and the soulptora of Greece delighted to task their ikill in adom- 
iuff the porticos and exedra of an Athenian. His retreat in Pom- 
poll— alas ! the colours are faded now, the walls stripped of their 
imintings I— its main beauly, its elaborate finish of grace and oma- 
mentf is gone ;-^et when first given once more to the day, what 
eulogies, what wonder, did its minute and glowing decorations 
create — ^its paintings— its mosaics! Passionately enamoured of 
poetry and tne drama, which recalled to Glaucus the wit and the 
neroism of his race, thalT fairy mansion was adorned with repre- 
sentations of ^sohylus and Homer. And antiquaries, who resolve 
taste to a trade, have turned the patron to the professor, and still 
(though the error is now acknowledged) they style in custom, as 
they first named in mistake, the disbuned house of the Athenian. 
Glaucus ''the house of the dbahaticpost." 

Previous to o\a description of this house, it may be as well to 
convey to the reader a general notion of the houses of Pompeii, 
which he will find to resemble strongly the plans of Yitruvius ; 
but with all those difibrences in detail, of caprice and taste, which 
being natural to mankind, have always puzzled antiquaries.' We 
shall endeavour to make this description as dear andunpedantio as 
possible. 

Tou enter then, usually, by a small entrance-passage (called 
veBtibulum)^ into a hall, sometimes with (but more nequentiy with- 
out) the ornament of columns ; aroimd three sides of this hall 
are doors communicating with several bedchambers (amonap 
which is the porter's), the oest of these being usually appropriated 
to country visitors. At the extremity of the hall, on either side to 
the right and left, if the house is large, there are two small recesses, 
rather than chambers, generally devoted to the ladies of the man- 
sion ; and in the centre of the. tessellated pavement of the hall is 
invariably a square, shallow reservoir for rain water (classically 
termed impluvtum), which was admitted by an aperture in the roof 
above ; the said aperture beina: covered at will by an awning. 
Near this impluvium, which haa a peculiar sanctity in the eyes of 
the ancients, were sometimes (but at Pompeii more rarely timn at 
Home) placed ima^s of the household gods; — the hospitable 
heartn, often mentioned by the Roman poets, and consecrated to 
the Lares, was at Pompeii almost invariably formed by a moveable 
brazier ; while in some corner, often the most ostentatious place, 
was deposited a huge wooden chest, ornamented and strengthenea 
by bands of bronze or iron, and secured by strong hooks upon a 
stone pedestal so firmly as to defy the attempts of any robber to 
detach it from its position. It is supposed that this chest was the 
money-box, or coffer, of the master of the house ; though as no 
money has been found in any of the chests discovered atrompeii, 
it is probable that it was sometimes rather designed for ornament 
tlianuse. 

In this hall (or atrium, to speak classically) the dients and 
visitors of inferior rajok were usually received. In the houses of 
the more '* respectable." an atrienais, or slave peculiarly devoted 
to the service of the hall, was invariably retainedt and his rank 
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among Ids fbllow-slaTes was high and important. The reseiroir in 
the centre must have been rather a dangerous ornament, but the 
centre of the hall was like the grass-plot of a college, and inter- 
dicted to the passers to and fro, who found ample space in the 
margin. Bight opposite the entrance, at the other end of the hall, 
was an apartment (tablinum), in which the payement was usually 
adorned with rich mosaics, and the walls covered with elaborate 
paintings. Here were usually kept the records of the family, or 
those of any public office that had been filled by the owner : on 
one side of this saloon, if we may so call it, was often a dininc:- 
room, or triclinium ; on the other side, perhaps, what we should 
now term a cabinet of gems, containing whatever curiosities were 
deemed most rare and costly; and invariably a small passage for 
the slaves to cross to the further parts of the nouse, wimout pass- 
ing the apartments thus mentioned. These rooms all opened on a 
square or oblong colonnade, technically termed perist^e. K the 
house was small, its boundaiy ceased with this colonnade ; and in 
that case its centre, however diminutive, was ordinarily appro- 
priated to the purpose of a garden, and adorned with vases of 
flowers, placed upon pedestals : while, under the colonnade, to the 
rl^ht and left, were doors, admitting to bedrooms,* to a second 
inelinium, or eating-room (for the ancients generally appropriated 
two rooms at least to that purpose, one for summer, and one for 
winter — or, perhaps, one for ordinary, the other for festive, occa- 
sions) ; and if the owner ajffected letters, a cabinet, digniiied by the 
name of library.— for a very small room was sufBlcient to contain 
the few rolls of papyrus which the ancients deemed a notable 
coUeotion of books. 

At the end of the peristyle was generally the kitchen. Suppos- 
ing the house was large, it did not end with the peristyle, and the 
centre thereof was not in that case a grarden, but might be, per- 
haps, adorned with a foimtain, or basin for fish ; and at its end, 
exactly opposite to the tablinum, was generally another eating- 
room, on either side of which were bedrooms, and, perhaps, a 
picture-saloon, or piruicotheca.f These apartments communicated 
a^ain with a sauare or oblong space, usually adorned on three 
sides with a colonnade like the peristyle, and very much resem- 
bling tiie peristyle, only usually longer. This was the proper t?tW- 
dartum, or garden, .being commonly adorned With a fountain, or 
statues, and a profusion of gay flowers : at its extreme end was the 
gardener's house ; on either side, beneath the colonnade, were 
sometimes, if the size of the family required it, additional rooms. 

At Pompeii, a second or third story was rarely of importance, 
being built only above a small j>art oi the house, and containing 
rooms for the slaves ; differing m this respect from the more mag- 
nificent edifices of Kome, which generally contained the principal 

eating-room (or ccBnaculum) on the second floor. The apartments 

<"• 

* The Romans had hedrooms appropriated not only to the sleep of night, but 
also to the day siesta {cubicuia diuma). 

t In the stately palaces of Rome, this pictnre-room generally commmiicated 
with the atrium. 
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themselrei were ordinarily of small size ; for in those delightful 
climes they reoeiyed any extraordinary numher of visitors in the 
peristyle (or portico), the hall, or- the garden; — and even their 
oanquet-rooms, however elaborately adorned and carefully selected 
in point of aspect, were of diminutive proportions ; for the intel- 
lectual ancients, bein^ir fond of society, not of crowds, rarely feasted 
more than nine at a tune, so that large dinner-rooms were not so 
necessary with them as with us.* But the suite of rooms seen at 
once from the entrance, must have had a ver^ imposing effect : you 
beheld at once the hall richly paved and painted— the tablinum— 
the graceful peristyle, and (if the house extended farther) the op- 
posite banquet-room and the garden, which closed the view with 
some gushing fount or marble statue. 

The reader will now have a tolerable notion of the Pompeian 
houses, which resembled in some respects the Grecian, but mostly 
the Uoman fashion of domestic architecture. In almost every 
house there is some difference in detail from the rest but the prin- 
cipal outline is the same in all. In all you find the hall, the tiEibli- 
num, and the peristyle, communicating with each other; in all 
you find the walls nchly painted ; and^ in all the evidence, of a 
people fond of the refining elegancies of life. The purity of the 
taste of the Pompeians in decoration is, however, questionable : 
they were fond or the gaudiest colours, of fantastic designs ; they 
often painted the lower naif of their columns a bright r^ leaving 
the rest uncoloured ; and where the garden was small, its wall was 
freauently tinted to deceive the eye as to its extent, imitating trees, 
birds, temples, &c., in perspective — a meretricious delusion which 
the graceful pedantry of Pnny himself adopted, with a complacent 
pride in its ingenuitv. 

But the house of Giaucus was at once one of the smallest, and yet 
one of the most adorned and finished of all the private mansions 
of Pompeii : it would be a model at this day for the house of '* a 
single man in Mayfair "^the envy and despair of the coelibiaa 
purchasers of buhl and marquetry. 

You enter by a long and narrow vestibule, on the floor of which 
is the image of a dog in mosaic, with the well-known *' Cave 
oanem/'~or " Beware the dog." On either side is a chamber of 
some size ; for the interior part of the house not being large enough 
to contain the two great divisions of private andpubuc apartments, 
these two rooms were set apart for the reception of vuitors who 
neither by rank nor famiUaHty were entitlea to admission in the 
penetralia of the mansion. 

Advancing up the vestibule you enter an atrium, that when first 
discovered was rich in paintings, which in point of $xpre$8ion 
would scarcely disgrace a Kafaele. You may see them now trans- 
planted to the Neapolitan Museum ; they are still the admiration 
of connoisseurs— they depict the parting of Achilles and Briseis. 
Who does not acknowledge the force, the vigour, the beauty, em- 

* WliMttW7«Btirtaiii0d¥irf larg» t«ilftM,tlMfBMtWM uioallr itr?«d ia the 

hall. 
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jiloyed in deUneating l^e f omui and fMee of Adhilles and ^be 
unmortal slaye ! 

On one side the atrinm, a small staircase admitted to the apart- 
ments for the slaves on the second floor: there also were two or 
three small bedrooms, the walls of which portrayed the rape of 
Europa, the battle of the Amazons, &o. 

You now enter the tablinnm, across which, at either end, hnng 
rich draperies of Tyrian pnrple, half withdrawn.* On the walls 
was depicted a poet reading his verses to his friends ; and in the 
pavement was inserted a small and most exquisite mosaic, typical 
of the instructions given by the director of the stage to his 
comedians. 

Ton passed through tlds saloon and entered the peristyle ; and 
here (as I have said be&re was usually the case with the smaller 
houses of Pompeii) the mansion ended. From eacdi of the seven 
columns that adorned this court hung fieetoons of glands ; tiie 
centre, supplying the place of a garden, bloomed with the rarest 
flowers placed in vases of white marble, that were supported ool^ 
pedestaJk At the left hand of this small garden was a diminutive 
feme, resemblinff one of those small chapels placed at the side of 
roads in Catholic countries, and dedicated to the Penates ; before 
it stood a bronze tripod : to the left of the cdonnade were two 
smaH oubioula, or bedrooms ; to the right was the triclinium, in 
which the guests were now assembled. 

This room is usually termed by the antiquaries of Naples " The 
Chamber of Leda ; " and in the beautiful work of Sir William GelL 
the reader will find an engraving from that most delicate ana 
graceful j>aintuig of Leda presenting her new-born to her husband, 
from which the room derives ite name. This charming apartment 
opened upon the fragrant garden. Bound the table of oitreant 
wood, highly polished and delicately wrought with silver ara- 
besques, were placed the three couches, which were yet more com- 
mon at rompeu than the semicircular seat that had grown lately 
into fashion at Eome : and on these couches of bronze, studded with 
richer metals, were laid thick quiltings covered with elaborate 
broidery, and yielding luxuriously to the pressure. 

" Well, I must own," said the cedile Pansa, *' that your house, 
though scarcely larger than a case for one's fibulae, is a gem of ite 
kind. How beautifully painted is that parting of Achilles and 
Briseis ! — ^what a style l—what heads !-— what a-~4iem ! *' 

** Praise from Pansa is indeed valuable on such subjects," said 
Clodius, pravely. " Why, the paintings on his walls I— Ah I there 
is, indeeo, the hand of a Zeuxis I " 

" You natter me. my Clodius ; indeed you do ; " quoth the sedile, 
who was celebrated through Pompeii for having the worst paintings 
in liie world ; for he was patriotic, and patronised none but Pom- 
peians. ** You flatter me ; but there is something pretty— iEdepol, 

* The tablimmi wag also aeooiad at jUmmn by sUding-doora." 
t The most valued wood—not the modem dtron-trea. My learned fMeod, Mr. 
W. S. lisndor, co^Jectnrea it with much plaoaibUtty to hare been mahogany. 
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yes— in the oolours, to say nothing of the desig^n ;— and then for the 
titchen, my friends— ah ! that was all my fancy." 

" What IS the design?" said Glancus. " I haye not yet seen 
your kitchen, though I haye often witnessed the excellence of its 
cheer." 

'* A cook, my Athenian — a cook Bacrificing the trophies of 
his skill on the altar of Vesta, with a beautirul mursena (taken, 
from the life) on a spit at a distance ;-— there is some inyention 
there ! " 

At that instant the slayes appeared, bearing a tra^ coyered witK 
the first preparatiye initia of the feast. Amidst delicious ligs, fresh, 
herbs screwed with snow, anchoyies, and eggs, were ranged small 
cups of diluted wine sparingly mixed with noney. As these were 
placed on the table, young slayes bore round to each of the fiye 
guests (for there were no more) the silyer basin of perfumed water, 
and napkins edged with a purple fringe. But the sedile osten- 
tatiously drew forth his own napkin, which was not, indeed* of so 
fine a linen, but in which the fringe was twice as broad, and wiped 
his hands with the parade of a man who felt he was calling for 
admiration. 

'* A splendid mappa that of yours," said dodius; "why, the 
fringe is as broad as a girdle ! " 

*' A trifle, my Clodius : a trifle ! They tell me this stripe is the 
latest fashion at Eome ; but Glaucus attends to these things more 
than I." 

*' Be propitious. Bacchus ! " said Glaucus, inclining reyeren- 
tially to a oeautiiul imaffe of the god placed in the centre of the 
table, at the comers of which stood the Lares and the salt-holders. 
The guests followed the prayer, and then, sprinkling the wine on 
the teble, they performed the wonted libation. 

This oyer, the oonyiyialists reclined themselyes on the couches, 
and the business of the hour commenced. 

'* May this cup be my last ! " said the younff Sallust, as the table, 
cleared of its first stimulanto, was now loaded with the substantial 
part of the entertainment, and the mioisterinff slaye poured forth 
to him a brimming cyathus — " May this cup be my last, but it is 
the best wine I haye drunk at Pompeii ! " 

*' Bring hither the amphora," said Glaucus, " and read its date 
and its character." 

The slaye hastened to inform the party that the scroll fastened to 
the cork betokened its birth from Chios, and its age a Iripe fifty 
years. '' 

. 1 Sow deliciously the snow has cooled it I " said Pansa. " It is 

just enough." 

itnffi ' ^" P^ the experience of a man who has cooled his pleasures 
•raniciently to giye them a double zest " exdaimed Sallust. 
inflot^ *« like a woman's * No,'" added Glaucus : " it cools, but to 
^^wl^« more." 
Pansa. '^ ^^ ^®** wfld-beast fight?" said aodius to 

It stands fixed for the ninth ide of August," answered Pansa: 
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" an the day after the Ynloanalia ;-^we haye a most loyely yoiing 
lion for the oooasion." 

" Whom shall we get for him to eat?*' asked Clodias. ** Alas 1 
there is a great soaroity of oriminals. You must positiyely find 
some innocent or other to condemn to the lion, Pansa ! '* 

" Indeed I haye thought yery seriously ahout it of lato," replied 
the ffidile« grayely. " it was a most infamous law that which fbr- 
hade us to send our own slayes to the wild beastS; Kot to let us 
do what we like with our own, that* s what I call an inMngement on 
property itsdlf." 

'^Not so in the good old days of the Sepuhlio," sighed Sallust. 

** And then this pretonded mercy to the slayes is such a disap- 
pointment to the poor people. How they do loye to see a good 
tough battle between a man and a lion; and all this innocent 
pleasure they may lose (if the gods don't send us a good criminal 
soon) from this cursed law ! " 

" What can be worse policy," said Clodius, sentontiously, '* than 
to interfere with the manly amusements of tbe people ?" 

" Well, thank Jupiter and the Fates ! we haye no Nero at pre- 
sent/* said Sallust 

" He was, indeed, a tyrant ; he shut up our amphitheatre for 
ten years." 

** 1 wonder it did not oreato a rebellion," said Sallust. 

** It yery nearly did," returned Pansa, with his mouth fall of 
wild boar. 

Here the conyersation was intorruptod for a moment by a fiourish 
of flutes, and two slayes entered with a single dish. 

*' Ah ! what delicacy hast thou in store for us now, my Glaucus > " 
cried the young Sallust, with sparkling eyes. 

Sallust was only twenty-four, but he had no pleasure in life like 
eating — ^perhaps he had exhausted all the others : yet had he some 
talent, and an excellent heaxt— as far as it went. 

" I know its face, by Pollux ! " cried Pansa. " It is an Ambra- 
oian Kid. Ho ! [snapping his fingers, a usual signal to the slayes] 
we must prepare a new libation in honour to the new-comer." 

"I had hoped," said Glaucus, in a melancholy tone, "to haye 
procured you some oysters from Britain; but the winds that were 
so cruel to Ccesar haye forbid us the oysters." 

** Are they in truth so delicious } " asked Lepidus, loosening to a 
yet more luxurious ease his ungirdled tunic. 

"Why, in truth, I suspect it is the distance that giyes the 
flayour; they want the richness of the Brundusium oyster. But at 
Borne, no supper is complete without them." 

*' Tne poor Britons ! There is some good in them after all," 
said Sallust. " They produce an oyster ! 

"I wish they would produce us a gladiator," said the fiedile, 
whose proyident mind was musing oyer the wante of the amphi- 
theatre. 

'* By Pallus ! " cried Glaucus, as his fayourite slaye crowned his 
Btreaming locks with a new chaplet, **I loye these wild spectacles 
well enough when beast fighte beast ; but when a man, one with 
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bones and blood like ours, is coldly put on the arena, and torn 
limb from limb, the interest is too horrid : I sicken-HE gasp for 
breath — I long to rush and defend him. The yells of the populace 
seem to me more dire than the yoices of the Furies ohasing Orestes. 
I rejoioe that there is so little ohanoe of that bloody exhibition iar 
our next show ! " 

The sedile shrugged his shoulders. The young Sallust, who was 
thought the best natured man in Pompeii, stared in surprise. The 
ffracedPol Lepidus, who rarely spoke for fear of disturbing his 
features, ejaculated "Hercle!" The parasite Glodius muttered 
" JSdepol ! " and the sixth banqueter, who was the umbra of 
dodius,* and whose duty it was to echo his richer Mend, when he 
could not praise him,—uie parasite of a parajuto,— muttered also 
"jEdepolI" 

" Well, you Italians are used to these spectacles ; we Greeks are 
more mermfol. Ah, shade of Pindar!— the rapture of a true 
Grecian game— the emulation of man against man— the generouB 
strife— tne half-mournful triumph— so proud to contend with, a 
noble foe, so sad to see him overcome ! Hut ye understand me not." 

" The kid is excellent," said Sallust. The slave, whose duty it 
was to carve, and who valued himself on his science, had just per- 
formed that office on the kid to the sound of musio.^ his knife 
keeping time, begining with a low tenor and accomplishing the 
furduous feat amidbt a magnificent diapason. 

" Tour cook is, of course, from Sicily ?" said Pansa. 

" Yes^ of Syracuse." 

'* I will play you for him," said Clodius. " We will have a game 
between the courses." 

" Better that sort of game, certainly, than a beast fight ; but I 
cannot stake my Sicilian— yon have nothing so precious to stake 
me in return." 

" My Phillida— my beautiful dancing-girl ! " 

" I never buy women," said the Greek, carelessly rearranging his 
chaplet. 

The musicians, who, were stetioned in the portico without, had 
commenced their office with the kid ; they now directed the melody 
into a more soft, a more gay, yet it may be a more intelleotual 
strain ; and they chanted that song of Horace beginning, *' Per- 
Bicos odi," &o., so impossible to translate, and which they imagined 
applicable to a feast that, effeminate as it seems to us, was suuple 
*?*^^ for the gorgeous revelry of the time. We are witnessing 
tne domestic, and not the princely feast— the enterteinment of a 
gentl^nan, not an emperor or a senator. 

Ah, pood old Horace!" said Sallust, compassionately; "he 
^^^ell of feaste and ^Is. but not like our modem poete." 

** 11^ noimortal Fulvius, for instance," said Clodius. 

** k*A ^^^^* ^ immortal ! " said the umbra. 
--^.,^d Spurssna ; and Caius Mutius, who wrote three epics in a. 
yeai-«oouia Horace do that, or Virgil either?" said tepidus. 

* See note (6) at the end* 
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"Those old poets all fell into the mistake of copying Bonlptore 
instead of painting. Simplicity and repose— that was tneir notion ; 
but we modems have fire, %nd passion^ and enorgr— -we neyer sleep, 
we imitate the coloors of painting, its life, ana its aotion. Ln- 
moptal Fulvius ! " 

"By the way," said Sallust, "have you seen the new ode by 
^urwna,m honour of our Egyptian Isis? It is magnifioenlr-the 
true religious fervour. 

" Isis seems a fcivourite divinity at Pompeii," said Glauous. 

"Tes !" said Pansa, "she is exceedingly in repute lust at this 
moment ; her statue has been uttering the most remarkable oracles. 
I am not superstitious, but I must confess that she has more than 
onoe assistea me materially in my magistracy with her advice. Her 
priests are so pious, too ! none of vour gay, none of your proud, 
ministers of Jupiter and Fortune : tkey walk barefoot, eat no meat, 
a;id pass the greater part of the night in solitary devotion ! " 

" An exam^e to our other priesthoods, indeed !— Jupiter's temple 
wants reforming sadly," said Lepidus, who was a great reformer 
for all but himself. 

" They say that Arbaoes the Em>tian has imparted some most 
solemn mysteries to the priests of Isis," observed Sallust. " He 
boasts his descent from the race of Barneses, and declares that in 
his family the secrets of remotest antiquity are treasured." 

** He oertainly possesses the gift of the evil eye," said Clodius. 
"If I ever come upon that Medusa front without the previous 
charm^ I am sure to lose a favourite horse, or throw the canes* 
nine times running." 

" The last would be indeql a miracle ! " said Sallust, gravely. 

" How mean you, Sallust ? returned the gamester, with a flushed 
brow. 

" I mean, what you would leave me if I played often with you ; 
and that is— nothing." 

Clodius answered only by a smile of disdain. 

" If Arbaces were not so rich," said Pansa, with a stately air, "I 
should stretch my authority a little, and inquire into the truth of 
the report which calls him an astrologer and a sorcerer. Agrippa^ 
when »diLe of Bome, bamshed all such terrible citizens. But a 
rich man— it is the duty of an 83dilo to protect the rich ! " 

" What think you of this new sect, which I am told has even a 
few proselytes in Pompeii, these followers of the Hebrew God— 
Christus?'' 

" Oh» mere speculative visionaries," said Clodius ; " they have 
not a single ^ntleman amongst them ; their proselytes are poor, 
insignificant, ignorant people ! 

'•who ought, however, to be crucified for their blasphemy," said 
Pansa, with vehemence ; ** they deny Venus and Jove ! iTazarene 
is but another name for atheist. Let me catch them, that's sdl." 

The second course was gone— the feasters fell back on their 
oonofaea— there was a pause while they listened to the soft voices 

* Cana, w CtaUeula, tho lowest throw At dice. 

C 2 
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of the South, and the music of the Arcadian reed. GlanoHs was 
the most rapt and the least inolined to break the silence, bat 
Clodius began already to think that thej wasted time. 

" Bene vobis ! (your health !) my Glauous," said he, quaffing a 
cup to each letter of the Greek's name, with the ease of the prac- 
tised drinker. " Will you not be avenged on your ill-fortune of 
yesterday? See. the dice court tts." 

*' As you w^, said Glaucus. 

"The dice m summer, and I an eedlle!"* said Pansa, magis- 
terially ; " it is against all law." 

" Not in your presence, grave Pansa," returned Clodius, rattUnjg 
the dice in a long box ; ** your presence restrains all license : it is 
not the thin^, but the excess of the thing, that hurts.*' 

'' What wisdom ! " muttered the umbra. 

" Well, I will look another way," said the ©dlle. 

** Not yet, good Pansa ; let us wait till we have supped," said 
Glaucus. 

Clodius reluctantly yielded, concealing his vexation with a 
yawn. 

" He gapes to devour the gold," whispered Lepidus to SaUust, 
in a quotation from the Aulutaria of Plautus. 

" Ah ! how well I know these polypi, who hold all thev touch," 
answered Sallust, in the same tone, and out of the same play. 

The third course, consisting of a variety of fruits, pistachio nuts, 
sweetmeats, tarts, and confectionery tortured into a thousand 
fantastic and airy shapes, was now placed upon the table : and 
the mimstri, or attendants, also set there the wine (which had 
hitherto been handed round to the ^ests) in large iugs of glass, 
each bearing upon it the schedule of its age and qualijky. 

" Taste this Lesbian, my Pansa," said Sallust ; ^* it is excellent." 

" It is not very old," said Glaucus, " but it has been made pre- 
cocious, like ourselves, by beinff i>ut to the fire :— the wine to the 
flames of Vulcan— we to those of his wife — to whose honour I pour 
this cup." 

"It IS delicate," said Pansa, "but there is perhaps the least 
particle too much of rosin in its flavour." 

What a beautiful cup I " cried Clodius, taking up one of trans- 
parent crystal, the handles of which were wrought with gems, and 
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show, and renders it less unworthy of thy acceptance, my Clodius, 
on whom may the gods bestow health and fortune, long and oft to 
orown it to the brim 1 " 

" You are too generous, Glaucus," said the fl:amester, handing 
the oup^ to his slave ; " but your love gives it a double value." 

" Tms cupto the Graces ! " said Pansa, and he thrice emptied 
his oalix. The guests followed his example. 

We have appointed no director to the feast," cried Sallust. 

* See note (c) at the end. 
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" Let US throw for him, then," said dodins, rattling the dioe- 
hox. 

" Nay," cried Glauons, " no oold and trite director for xib : no 
dictator of the banquet ; no rex convivii. Haye not the Romans 
sworn neyer to obey a king i Shall we be less free than vour 
ancestors ? Ho I musicians, let us have the song I comjposea the 
other night : it has a yerse on this subject, * The Bacchic hymn 
of the Hours.' " 

The musicians struck their instruments to a wild Ionic air, 
while the youngest yoices in the band chanted forth, in Greek 
words, as numbers, the following strain : — 

TH8 SVXNING HTMN OF THE HOURS. 

I. 

<« nirough the sommer day, througli tbe weaiy <Uijr, 
We have glided long x 
Vre we speed to the Night through her portals grej. 
Hail us with song I— 
Witii song, with song. 
With a bright and Jdyoos song } 
Such as the Cretan maid. 

While the twilight made her bolder. 
Woke, high throngh the Ivy shade. 

When the wine-god first consoled her. 
From the hnsh'd, low-breathing skies, 
Half-shat look*d their starry eyes. 
And all around. 
With a loTing sound. 
The ^gean waves were creeidng : 
On her lap lay the lynx's head { 
Wild thyme was her bridal bed } 
And aye through each tiny space. 
In the green vine's green embrace. 
The Fanns were slfly peeping;— 
Hie Fauns, the prying Fauns — 
The arch, the laughing Faun>~- 
The Fauns were slily peeping I 

II. 

Flagging and fsint are we 

With our ceaseless flight. 
And dull shall our journey be 
Through the realm of mght. 
Bathe us, O bathe our weary wings 
In the purple wave, as it freshly springs 
To your cups from the fount of Ught— 
From the fount of light— from the fount of light i 
For there, when the sun has gone down in night^ 
There in the bowl we find him. 
Tlie grape is the well of that summer sun. 
Or rather ttie stream that he gazed upon. 
Till he left in truth, like the Thespian yootb,* 
His soul, as be gazed, behind him. 

HI. 

A cop to Jove, and a cup to Love, 

Anid a cup to the son of Mala ; 
And honour with three, the band zone-ftw^ 

The band of the bright AglaSa. 

* Narcissus. 
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Bat tince ererj bud in the wresQi of pleasnre 

Te owe to the lister Hours, 
No stinted cups, in a formal measure. 

The Bromian law makes oars. 
He honoors as most who g^ves as most, 
And boasts, with a Bacchanal's honest boast. 
He never will count the treasure. 
Fastly we fleet, then seize our winfs. 
And plung^e us deep in the sparkling springs i 
And aye, as we rise with a dripping plume. 
We'll scatter the spray round the garland's bloooi. 

We glow— we glow. 
Behold, as the girls of the Eastern wave 
Bore once with a shout to their crystal cave 
The prire of the Mysian Hylas, 
Even so— even so. 
We have caught the young god in our warm embme^ 
We harry him on in our laughing race ; 
We hurry him on, with a whoop and song. 
The cloudy rivers of night along— 
Ho, ho t— we have caught thee, Psilas ! " 



The guests applauded loudly. When the poet is your host, his 
venes are sure to ohann. 

" Thoroughly Ghreek," said Lepidus : " the wildness, force, and 
energy of l£at tongrue, it is impossible to imitate in the Boman 
poetry." 

"It is, indeed, a great contrast," said Clodius, ironically at 
heart, though not in appearance, "to the old-fashioned and tame 
simplioitv of that ode oi Horace which we heard before. The air 
is beautirally Ionic : the word puts me in mind of a toast — Com- 
panions, I giye you the beautiful lone." 

"lone!— the name is Greek," said Glaucus, in a soft Toioe. 
" 1 drink the health with delight. But who is lone ? " 

" Ah ! you have but just come to Pompeii, or you would deserve 
ostracism for your ignorance," said Lepidus, conceitedly : '* not to 
know lone, is not to know the chief charm of our city." 

" She is of the most rare beauty," said Pansa ; " and what a 
voice ! 

" She can feed only on nightingales' tonflnies," said Clodius. 

"Nightingales' tongues !— beautiful thought!" sighed the 
umbra. 

" Enlighten me, I beseech you," said Glaucus. 

" Know then " besan LepiduB. 

" Let me speak," cried Clodius ; " you drawl out your words as 
if vou spoke tortoises." 

And you speak stones," muttered the coxcomb to himself, as he 
fell back disdamfully on his couch. 

" Know then, my Glaucus," said Clodius, " that lone is a stranger 
who has but lately come to Pompeii. She sings like Sappho, and 
her songs are her own composing ^ and as for the tibia, and the 
cithara, and the lyre, I know not m which she most outdoes the 
Muses. Her beau^ is most dazzlins^. Her house is perfect ; such 
taste — such gems-^such bronzes ! She is rich, and generous aa she 
IS rich." 
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" Her lovers, of oourse," said Glauous, " take care that she does 
not starve ; and money lightlv won is always layishly spent." 

'* Her loyers — ah, there is the eni^^ma ! lone has bat one vioe — 
she is diaste. She has all Pompeii at her feet, and she has no 
loTers: she will not even marry. 

" No loTers ! " echoed Glauons. 

'* No ; she has the sonl of Vesta, with the nrdle of Venus." 

" What refined expressions ! " said the nmora. 

•• A miracle ! " cried Glancus. ** Can we not see her ? " 

'* I will take you tiiere this evening," said Glodius ; " mean- 
while—," added he, once more rattling the dice. 

*' I am yours ! " said the complaisant Glaucus. " Pansa, turn 
your face ! " 

Lepidus and Sallust played at odd and eyen, and the umbra 
looked on, while Glaucus and Glodius became gradually absorbed 
in the chances of the dice. 

" By Pollux ! " cried Glaucus, " this is the q^nd time I have 
thrown the canicul»" (the lowest throw). 

'* Now Venus befriend me ! " said Clodius, rattling the box for 
several moments. " Alma Venus— it is Venus herself! " as he 
threw the highest cast, named from that goddess, — whom he who 
wins moTUBYt indeed, usually propitiates ! 

" Venus is ungrateful to me, ' said Glaucus, gaily ; "1 have 
always sacrificed on her altar." 

" He who plays with Glodius," whispered Lepidus, '* will soon, 
like Plautus's Gurculio, put his pallium for the stakes." 

"Poor Glaucus! — ^he is as blind as Fortune herself," replied 
SaUust, in the same tone. 

"I will play no more," said Glaucus ; " I have lost thirty ses- 
tertia. 

" I am sorry " began Clodius. 

" Amiable man ? " groaned the umbra. 

" Not at aU ! " exclaimed Glaucus ; ^* the pleasure I take in your 
gain compensates the paui of my loss." 

The conversation now grew general and animated ; the wine cir- 
culated more freely ; and lone once more became the subject of 
eulogy to the guests of Glaucus. 

"Instead of outwatching the stars, let us visit one at whose 
beauty l^e stars grow |>ale," said Lepidus. 

dooius, who saw no chance of renewing the dice, seconded the 
proposal; and Glaucus, though he civilly pressed his guests to 
continue the banquet, could not but let them see that his curiosity 
had been excited oy the praises of lone : they therefore resolved to 
adjourn (all, at least, but Pansa and the umbra) to the house of the 
mr GxeeJc. They drank, therefore, to the health of Glaucus and 
of Titus — ^they performed their last libation — ^they resumed their 
slippers — ^they descended the stairs— passed the iflumined atrium 
—and walldnff unbitten over the fierce dog painted on the threshold, 
found themselves beneath the light of the moon just risen, in the 
lively and still crowded streets of Pompeii. 

They passed the jewellers' quarter, sparkling with lights, oaughi 
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and reflected by the gexuB displaced in the shoM, and arriyed at 
last at tJie door of lone. The yestibole blazed with iowb of lamps ; 
onrtains of embroidered purple hong on either aperture of the 
tablinom, whose waUs and mosaic pavement glowed with the 
richest colours of the artist ; and nnider the portico whioh sur- 
rounded the odorous yiridarium they found lone, already turrounded 
by adoring and apnlauding guests 1 

** Did you say she was Athenian?" whispered Glanous, ere he 
passed into the peristyle. 

" No, she is firom Neapolis." 

" Neapolis 1 " echoed Glaucus ; and at that moment the gronp» 
dividing on either side of lone, gave to his view that bright, that 
nymph-like beanty, which in months had shone down npoia the 
waters of his memory. 



CHAPTEEIV. 



THB IXMPLB 09 ISIS.— ITS PBIB8T.— THB OHiLBAOKBB 07 ABBA0B8 

DEVBLOFS II8BL7. 

Thb story returns to the Egvptian. We left Arbaoes npon the 
shores of the noonday sea, alter he had parted from Glaucus and 
his companion. As he approached to the more crowded part of the 
bay, he paused and (jrazea upon that animated scene with folded 
arms, ana a bitter smile upon his dark features. 

*' Chills, dupes, fools, that ye are I '* muttered he to himself ; 
'* whether business or pleasure, trade or religion, be your pursuit, 

fou are equally cheated by the passions that ye would rule I How 
could loathe you, if I did not hate— yes, hate ! Greek or Roman, 
it is from us, from the dark lore of Egypt, that ye have stolen the 
fire that gives you souls. Your knowledge— your poesy— your 
laws— your arts— your barbarous mastery of war (all how tame 
and mutilated, when compared with the vast original I)-^ye 
have filched, as a slave filches the fragments of the feast, from us ! 
And now. ye mimics of a mimic ! — Komans, forsooth ! the mush- 
room herd of robbers \ve are our masters ! the pyramids look down 
no more on the race of Rameses— the eagle cowers over the serpent 
of the Nile. Our masters— no, not mine. My soul, by the power 
of its wisdom, controls and chains vou, thongn the fetters are un- 
seen. So long as craft can master lorce, so long as religion has a 
cave from wmch oracles can dupe mankind, the wise hold an em- 
pire over earth. Even from your vices Arbaces distils his plea- 
sures : — pleasures unprofanea by vulgar eyes— pleasures vast, 
wealtny, inexhaustible, of which your enervate minds, in their un- 
imaginative sensuality, cannot conceive or dream I rlod on, plod 
on, fools of ambition and of avarice I your petty thirst for fruBces 
and quflsstorships, and all the mummery of servile power, pro- 
vokes my laughter and my scorn. My power can extend wherever 
man believes. I ride over Ibe souls that the jrarple veils. Thebes 
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mav f^l, Effypt be a name ; the world itself farniahes the subjeoti 
of Arbaces.' 

Tbos saying, the Egyptian moved slowly on ; and, entering the 
town, his tall figrure towered above the crowded thronff oi the 
fomm, and swept towards the small bnt graoefol temple conse- 
crated to Isis.*- 

That edifice was then bnt of recent erection ; the anoient temple 
had been thrown down in the earthqnake sixteen years before, and 
the new building had become as much in yogne with the versatile 
Pompeians as a new chnroh or a new preacher may be with ns. 
The oracles of tihe goddess at Pompeii were indeed remarkable, not 
more for the mysterious language in which they were douied, 
than for the credit which was attached to their mandates and pre- 
dictions. If thev were not dictated by a divinity, they were 
framed at least Dy a nrofound knowledge of mankind ; they ap- 
plied themselves exactly to the circumstances of individuals, and 
made a notable contrast to the vague and loose generalities of their 
rival temples. As Arbaces now arrived at the rails which sepa- 
rated the profane from the sacred place, a crowd, composed of all 
classes, but especially of tiie commercial, collectea, In^athless and 
reverential, before the many altars which rose in the open court. 
In the walls of the cella, elevated on seven steps of Parian marble, 
various statues stood in niches, and those walls were ornamented 
with the pomegranate consecrated to Isis. An oblong pedestal 
occupied the interior building, on which stood two statues, one of 
Isis, and its companion represented the silent and mystic Orus. 
But the building contained many other deities to grace tiie court 
of the Eg^ytian deity : her kindred and many-titled Bacchus, and 
the Cyprian Venus, a Grecian disguise for herself, rising from her 
bath, and the dog-headed Anubis, and the ox Apis, and various 
Egyptian idols of uncouth form and unknown appellations. 

jSut we must not suppose that, among the cities of Magna GrsBcia, 
Isis was worshipped with those forms and ceremonies which were 
of right her own. The mongrel and modem nations of the South, 
with a mingled arrogance and ignorance, confounded the wor- 
ships of all climes and ages. And the profound mysteries of ^e 
Kile were degraded by a hundred meretricious and frivolous 
admixtures from the creeds of Cenhisus and of Tibur. The 
temple of Isis in Pompeii was served oy Roman and Gbeek priests, 
ignorant alike of the mnguage and the customs of her ancient vo- 
taries ; and the descendant of the dread Egyptian kings, beneath 
the appearance of reverential awe. secretly laughed to scorn the 
puny mummeries which imitated the solemn and typical worship 
of his burning clime; 

Banged now on either side the steps was the sacrificial crowd, 
arrayed in white garments, while at the summit stood two of the 
inferior priests, the one holding a palm-branch, the other a slender 
sheaf of com. In the narrow passage in front thronged the by* 
standers. 

* See nolte (d)9tibit end. 
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" And what/' whispered Arbaoes to one of the bystanders, who 
was a merchant engag^ed in the Alexandrian trade, which traaehad 
probably first introduced in Pompeii the worship of the Efiryptian 

goddess^*' What occasion now a^embles you b^ore the altars of 
be venerable Isis } It seems, by the white robes of the group before 
me, that a sacrifice is to be rendered ; and by the assembly of the 
priests, that ve are prepared for some oracle. To what question is 
it to Touchsaie a reply ? " 

" We are merchants," replied the bvstander (who was no other 
than Diomed) in the same voice, " wno seek to know the fate of 
our vessels, which sail for Alexandria to-morrow. We are about 
to o£B&T up a sacrifice and implore an answer from the goddess. I 
am not one of those who have petitioned the priest to sacrifice, as 
you mav see bv my dress, but I have some interest in the success 
of the neet ;— dv Jupiter ! yes. I have a pretty trade, else how 
oould I live in these hard times ? " 

The Egyptian replied gravely,—" That though Isis was properly 
the goddess of aj^culture, she was no less the patron of commerce. 
Then turning his head towards the east, Arbaoes seemed absorbed 
in silent prayer. 

And now in the centre of the steps appeared a priest robed in 
white from head to foot, the veil parting over the crown ; two new 
priests relieved those hitherto stationed at either comer, being 
naked half-way down to the breast, and covered, for the rest, in 
white and loose robes. At the s.ame time, seated at the bottom of the 
steps, a priest commenced a solemn air upon a long wind-instru- 
ment or music. Half-way down the steps stood another flamen, 
holding in one hand the votive wreath, in the other a white wand ; 
while, adding to the picturesque scene of that eastern ceremony, 
the stately ibis (bird sacred to the Egyptian worship) looked 
mutely down from the wall upon the nte, or stalked beside the 
altar at the base of the steps. 

At that altar now stood the sacrificial flamen.* 

The countenance of Arbaces seemed to lose all its rigid calm 
while the arus^ices inspected the entrails, and to be intent in pious 
anxiety — ^to reioice and brighten as the signs were declared favour- 
ablcj and the nre began bright and clearly to consume the sacred 

fortion of the victim axnidst odours of myrrh and frankincense, 
t was then that a dead silence fell over the whispering crowd, and 
the priests gathering round the cella, another priest, naked save 
by a cincture round the middle, rushed forward, and dancing with 
•wild gestures, implored an answer from the goddess. He oeased 
at last in exhaustion, and a low murmuring noise was heard 
within the body of the statue ; thrice the head moved, and the lips 
parted, and then a hollow voice uttered these mystic words : — 

** There are waves like cher; era that neet and g:low, 
There are graves ready wrouf ht in the rocks below : 
On the brow of the future the dangrers lour, 
But blest are yoor barks in the fearful hour." 



* See a sinfular picture, in the Museum of Naples, of on Egyptian sacrifice. 
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The Toioe ceased— the crowd breathed more fireelir— ihe merchants 
looked at each other. *' Nothing can he more plain/* murmured 
Diomed ; *' there is to he a storm at sea, as there very often is at 
the heffixming of antomn, hut our yessels are to he saved. hene- 
fioent Isis ! " 

" Lauded eternally he the goddess ! " said the merchants : '* what 
can he less equivocal than her prediction } " 

Baisin^ one hand in sign of silence to the people, for the rites of 
Isis eiMoined what to'the liyelir Pompeians was an impossihle sus- 

Ednse from the use of the yocal organs, the chief priest poured his 
hation on the altar, and after a short concluding prayer the cere- 
mony was oyer, and the congregation dismissed. HtiU, howey er^ as 
the crowd dispersed themiselyes here and there, the Egyptian 
lingered by the railing, and when the space became tderahly 
dMred, one of the priests, approaching it, sieduted him with great 
appearance of friendly familiarity. 

The countenance ox the priest was remarkably unprepossessing — 
his shayen skull was so low and narrow in the front as nearly to 
approach to the conformation of that of an African sayag[e, saye 
only towards the temples, where, in that organ styled acquisitiye- 
ness by the nupils of a science modem in name, but best practically 
known (as their sculpture teaches us) amongst the ancients, two 
huge and almost preternatural protuberances yet more distorted 
the unshapely head ; — around the brows the skin was puckered 
into a web of deep and intricate wrinkles—the eyes, aark and 
small, rolled in a muddy and yellow orbit— the nose, short yet 
coarse, was distended at the nostrils like a satyr's— and the thick 
hut pallid lips, the high cheek-bones, the liyid and motley hues that 
stru^led through the parchment skin, completed a countenance 
which none could behold without repugnance, and few without 
terror and distrust : whatever the wishes of the mind, the animal 
fran^ was well fitted to execute them ; the wiry muscles 'of the 
Ihroat, the broad chest, the nervous hands and lean gaunt arms, 
which were bared above the elbow, betokened a form capable alike 
of great active exertion and passive endurance. 

*^ Calenus," said the Egyptian to this fascinating flamen, " you 
have improved the voice oi the statue much by attending to my 




does overwhelm the accursed ships, have we not prophesied it ? and 
are the barks not blest to be at rest ^— for rest prays the mariner 
in the ^gean sea, or at least so says Horace ; — can the mariner be 
more at rest in the sea than when he is at the bottom of it ? " 

'* Bi^ht, my Calenus ; I wish Apaecides would take a lesson from 
your wisdom. But I desire to confer with you relative to him and 
to other matters : you can admit me into one of your less sacred 
apartmentfl ? " 

" Assuredly," replied the priest, leading the way to one of the 
small chambers which surrounded the open gate. Here they seated 
themselves before a small table spread with dishes containing fruit 
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and eggt. and YuioTis cold meats, with vases of exoellent wine, of 
whiob while the oompanions partook, a curtain, drawn across the 
entrance opening to the court, concealed them from view, but 
admonished them by the thinness of the partitiob to speak low, or 
to speak no secrets : they chose the former alternative. 

*' Thou knowest," said Arbaoes, in a voice that scarcely stirred the 
air, so soft and inward was its sound, " that it has ever been my 
maxim to attach myself to the young. From their flexile and 
unformed minds I can carve out my fittest tools. I weave — I warp 
— ^I mould them at my will. Of the men I make merely followers 
or servants ; of the women " 

" Mistresses,'* said Calenus, as a livid giin distorted his TLngainly 
features. 

" Tes, I do not disguise it ; woman is the main object* the great 
appetite, of my soul. As you feed the victim for the slaughter, J 
love to rear the votaries of my pleasure. I love to train, to ripen 
theb mind»— to unfold the sweet blossom of their hidden passions, 
in order to prepare the fruit to my taste. I loathe your ready- 
made and npened courtesans ; it is in the soft and unconscious 
progress of innocence to desire that I find the true charm of love : 
it is thus that I defy satiety ; and by contemplating the freshness 
of others, I sustain the fresnness of my own sensations. From the 
young hearts of my victims I draw the ingredients of the caldron 
in wmch I re-youth myself. But enough of this : to the subject 
before us. You know, then, that in Keapolis some time since 
I encountered lone and Apsecides, brother and sister, the children 
of Athenians who had settled at Neapolis. The death of their 

farents, who knew and esteemed me, constituted me their guardian, 
was not unmindful of the trust. The youth, docile and mild, 
yielded readily to the impression I sought to stamp upon him. 
Next to woman, I love the old recollections of my ancestral land ; 
I love to keep alive — ^to propagate on distant snores (which her 
colonies perchance yet people) her dark and mystic creeds. It may 
be, that it pleases me to delude mankind, while I thus serve the 
deities. To Apsecides I taught the solemn faith of Isis. I unfolded 
to him something of those sublime allegories which are couched 
beneath her worship. I excited in a soul peculiarly aHve to 
religious fervour that enthusiasm which imagination begete on 
faith. I have placed him amonfi:st you : he is one of you." 

" He is so," said Calenus : " but in thus stimulating his faith, 
yon have robbed him of wisdom. He is horror-struck that he is 
no longer duped: our sage delusions, our speaking statues and 
secret staircases dismay and revolt him ; he pines ; he wastes 
away ; he mutters to himself; he*refiises to e^are our ceremonies. 
He has been known to frequent the company of men suspected of 
adherence to that new ana atheistical creed which denies all our 
gods, and terms our oracles the inspirations of that malevolent 
spirit of which eastern tradition speaks. Our oracles — alas ! we 
Imow well whose inspirations they are ! " 

" This is what I feared," said Arbaoes, musingly, ** from various 
reproaches he made me when I last saw him* Of lato he ha^ 
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shunned mr steps : I must find liim : I must continue my lessons ; 
I must leaa hisn. into the adytum of Wisdom. I must teach him 
that there are two stages of sanotitv — ^the first, faith — the next, 
DSLUSIOK ; the one for the Yulfar, the second for the sage." 

** I never passed through the first," said Calenus ? *' nor you 
either, I think, my Arhaoes." 

" You err," replied the Egyptian, gravely. " I believe at this 
day (not indeed that which I teach, but that which I teach not). 
Nature has a sanctity against which I cannot (nor would I) steel 
conviction. I believe in mine own knowledge, and that has re- 
vealed to me, — ^but no matter. Now to earthlier and more inviting 
themes. If I thus fulfilled my object with Apeecides, wnat was my 
design for lone } Thou knowest airead v I intend her for my aueen 
—my bride— my heart's Isis. Never till I saw her knew I all the 
love of which my nature is capable." 

" I hear from a thousand lips that she is a second Helen," said 
(Menus ; and he smacked his own lips, but whether at tiie wine or 
at tiiie notion it is not easy to decide. 

** Yes, she has a beauty that Greece itself never excelled," re- 
sumed Arbaces. " But igkaX is not all : she has a soul worthy to 
match with mine. She has a genius beyond that of woman— keen 
—dazzling — ^bold. Poetry fiows spontaneous to her lips : utter but 
a truth, and, however, intricate and profound, her mind seizes and 
commands it. Her imagination and her reason are not at war with 
each other ; they harmonise and direct her course as the winds and 
the waves direct some lofty bark. With this she unites a daring 
independence of thought ; she can stand alone in the world ; she 
can be brave as she is gentle ; this is the nature I have sought all 
my life in woman, and never found till now. lone must be mine ! 
In her I have a double passion ; I wish to eujoy a beauty of spirit 
88 of form." 

" She is not yours yet, then ? " said the priest. 

** No ; she loves me — ^but as a friend :-;-8he loves me with her 
mind only. She £euicies in me the paltry virtues which I have only 
the profounder virtue to disdain. But you must pursue with me 
her history. The brother and sister were young and rich : lone is 
proud and ambitious — ^proud of her genius — ^the magic of her poetry 
T-the charm of her conversation. When her brother left me, and 
entered your temple, in order to be near him she removed also to 
Pompeii. She has suffered her talents to be known. She summons 
crowds to her feasts ; her voice enchants them ; her poetry subdues. 
She delights in being thought the successor of Erinna." 

"OrofSapnho?" 

" But Sappoo without love ! I encouraged her in this boldness 
of career — in this indulgence of vanitv and of pleasure. I loved to 
steep her amidst the dissipations and luxury of this abandoned city. 
Mark me, Calenus ! I desired to enervate ner mind 1 — ^it has been 
too pure to receive yet the breath which I wish not to pass, but 
bumingly to eat into, the mirror. I wished her be surrounded by 
lovers, lioUow, vaiii, and frivolous (lovers that her nature must 
despise), in order to feel ^e want of love. Then^ in those soft inter- 
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yals of laasitade that soooeed to exdtement, I can weaye my roells 
— excite her interest — attract her passions— possess mvself oi her 
heart. For it is not the young, nor the beaumul, nor the gay, that 
should fascinate lone ; her imagination must be won, and uie life 
of Arbaces has been one scene of triumph over the imaginatioxiB of 
his kind." 

" And hast thou no fear, then, of thy rivals i The gallants of 
Italv are skilled in the art to please." 

" None ! Her Greek soul despises the barbarian Romans, and 
would scorn itself if it admitted a thought of love for one of that 
upstart race." 

" But thou art an Egyptian, not a Ghreek ! " 

" Egypt," replied Arbaces, ^* is the mother of Athens. Her tute* 
lary Minerva is our deity ; and her founder, Cecrops, was the 
fugitive of Egyptian Sals. This have I already taught to her ; and 
in my blood she venerates the eldest dynasties of earth. But yet I 
will own that of late some imeasy suspicions have crossed my mind. 
She is more silent than she used to be ; she loves melancholy and 
subduing music *, dbe sighs without an outward cause. This may 
be the beginning of love—it may be the want of love. In either 
case it is time for me to begm my operations on her fGUioies 
and her heart : in the one case, to divert the source of love to me ; 
in the other, in me to awaken it. It is for this that I have sought 
you." 

" And how can I assist you ? " 

** 1 am about to invite her to a feast in xnv house : I wish to 
dazzle — to bewilder — to inflame her senses. Our arts— the arts 
by which Egypt trained her yoang novitiates— must be employed ; 
and, under veu of the mysteries of religion, I will open to ner the 
secrets of love." 

" Ah ! now I understand :— one of those voluptuous banquets 
that, despite our dull vows of mortifled coldness, we, thy priests of 
Isis, have shared at thy house." 

" No, no ! Thinkest thou her chaste eyes are ripe for such scenes ? 
No ; but first we must ensnare the brother— an easier task. listen 
to me, while I give you my instructions." 



CHAPTEE V. 

KOBE OF THE FLOWEB-OIBL. — THE 7B0QBE8S OF LOVE. 

The sun shone gaily into that beautiful chamber in thehouse of 
Glaucus, which I have before said is now called " the Boom of 
Leda." The morning rays entered through rows of small case- 
ments at the higher part of the room, and Qirough the door which 
opened on the garden, that answered to the inhabitants of the 
southern cities xne same purpose that a sreenhouse or conservatory 
does to us. The size of the garden dia not adapt it for exercise, 
but the varioua and fragrant plants with w hioh it wa» filled gave 
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a luxury to that indolenoo bo dear to the dwellers in a smmy 
clime. And now the odours, fanned by a gentle wind creeping: 
from the adjacent sea, scattered themselves over that chamber, 
whose walls vied with the richest colours of the most glowinff 
flowers. Besides the gem of the room— the painting of Leda wa 
Tyndarufr— in the centre of each compartment of the walls were 
set other pictures of exquisite beaufy. In one vou saw Cupid 
leaning on the knees of Venus; in another Anaone sleei>ing on 
the beach, unconscious of the perfidy of Theseus. Mernly ike 
sunbeams played to and fro on the tessellated floor and the bruliant 
walls— far more happily came the rays of joy to the heart of the 
young Glauous. 

*'I have seen her, then," said he, as he paced > that narrow 
chamber — " I have heard her— nay, I have spoken to her again — 
I have listened to the music of her sonff, and she sung of glory 
and of Greece. I have discovered the long-sought idol of my 
dreams ; and like the Cyprian scupltor, I have breathed life into 
my own imaginings." 

Xonger, perhaps, had been the enamoured soliloauy of Glaucus, 
but at that moment a shadow darkened the threshold of the cham- 
bear, and a young female, still half a child in years, broke upon his 
solitude. She was dressed simply in a white tunic, which reached 
from the neck to the ankles ; under her arm she bore a basket of 
flowers, and in the other hand she held a bronze water- vase ; her 
features were more formed than exactly became her years, jet 
they were soft and feminine in their outline, and, without bemg 
beautiful in themselves, they were almost made so by their beauty 
of expression; there was something iaeflably ^ntle, and you 
woula say patient, in her aspect. A look of resigned sorrow, of 
tranquil endurance, had banished the smile, but not the sweetness, 
from ner lips ; something timid and cautious in her step — some- 
thing wandering in her eyes, led you to suspect the affliction 
whion she had suffered from her birth : — she was blind ; but in 
the orbs themselves there was no visible defect— their melancholy 
and subdued light was dear, cloudless, and serene. '* They tell me 
that Glaucus is here," said she ; *' may I come in ?" 

"Ah, my Nydia," said the Greek, " is that you? I knew you 
would not neglect my invitation." 

" Glaucus did but justice to himself," answered Nvdia. with a 
blue^ '* for he has always been kind to the poor blind girl." 

** "Wno could be otherwise } " said Glaucus, tenderly, and in the 
voice of a compassionate brother. 

Nydia sighed and paused before she resumed, without replying 
to his remark. * ' Tou have but lately returned ? " 

" This is the sixth sun that hath shone upon me at Pompeii." 

*' And you are well ? Ah, I need not ask— for who that sees the 
earth, which they tell me is so beautiful, can be iU ?" 

" I am well. And yoi^ Nydia— how you have grown ! Next 
year you will be thinking Vhat answer to make your lovers." 

A second blush passed over the cheek of Nyoia, but this time 
she frowned as she blushed. " I have brought yoa some flowers," 
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said she, without replying to a remark that she seemed to resent ; 
and feelinff about the room till she found the table that stood by 
Glaucus, she laid the basket upon it : '* they are poor, but they are 
fresh-gathered." 

" They might oome from Flora herself/* said he, kindly ; " and I 
renew again my tow to the Graoes, that I will wear no other gar- 
lands while thj hands can weaye me suoh as these." 

" And how find you the flowers in your yiridadum?— are they 
thriving?" 

" WonderfaUy so — the Lares themseWes must have tended 
them." 

" Ah, now you give me pleasure ; for I came, as often as I oould 
steal the leisure, to water and tend them in your absetioe." 

" How shall I thank thee, fair Nydia ?" said the Greek. '* Glau- 
ous little dreamed that he left one memory «d watohfol over bis 
fsTourites at Pompeii." 

The hand of the ohild trembled, and her breast heayed beBeatk 
her tunio. She turned round in embarrassment. " The sun is hot 
for ihe poor flowers," said she, *' to-day, and they wiU miss me : 
for I haye been ill lately, and it is nine days since I yisited 
them." 

** 111, Nydia f—yet your cheek has more colour than it had laat 
year." 

" I am often ailing," said the blind girl, touchingly ; '* and as I 
grow up I grieye more that I am blind. But now to the flowers I " 
So saying, she made a sUght reyerence with her head, and passing 
into the yiridarium, busied herself with watering the flowers. 

" Poor Nydia," thought Glauous, gazing on ner ; *' thine is a 
hard doom ! Thou seest not the earth— nor the sun— nor the 
ocean-~nor the stars ;— «boye all, thou canst not behold lone." 

At that last thought his mind flew back to the past eyening, and 
was a second time disturbed in its reyeries by the entrance of 
dodius. It was a proof how much a single eyening had sufficed 
to increase and to refine the loye of the Athenian for lone, t^t 
whereas he had confided to Clodius the secret of his first interyiew 
withher, and the efl!ect it had produced on him, he now felt an inyin- 
cible ayersion eyen to mention to him her name. He had seen lone, 
bright, pure, unsullied, in the midst of the gayest and most pro- 
fiigate gallants of Pomi>eii, charming rather than awing the boldest 
into respect and changing the yenr natore of the most sensual and 



the least ideal :— as by her intellectual and refining spells she 
reyersed the fable of urce, and oonyerted the animals into men. 
They who could not understand her soul were made spiritual, as it 
were, by the magic of her beauty ;-Hhey who had no heart for 
Po«try had ears, at least, for the melody of her yoice. Seeing her 
tnus surrounded, purif^ying and brightening all things with her 
presence, Glaucus almost for the first^time felt the nobleness of 
5" own nature, —he felt how unworthy of the goddess of his 
{^'^^''^J^ been his companions and his pursuits. A yell seemed 
uiiea from his eyes ; he saw that immeasurable distance between 
<umseu and his associates which the deceiying mists of pleasure 
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had hitherto oonoealed ; he was refined hy a sense of his oonmge 
in aspiring to lone. He felt that henceforth it was his destiny to 
look upward and to soar. He conld no longer breathe that name, 
which sounded to the sense of his ardent fancy as something sacred 
and diyine, to lewd and yid^ ears. 8he was no longer the beau- 
tiful ^rl once seen and passionately remembered,— she was alr^y 
the mistress, the diyinity of his soul. This feeling who has not 
experienced ? — ^If thou hast not, then thou hast never loyed. 

When dodius therefore spoke to him in aiSected transports of the 
beautv of lone, Glaucos felt only resentment and disgust that 
such lii>s should dare to praise her ; he answered coldly, and the 
Koman imagined that his passion was cured instead of heightened. 
Clodius scarcely regretted it, for he was anxious that Olaucos 
should marrv an heiress yet more richly endowed — Julia, the 
daughter of the wealthy Diomed, whose gold the cnimester imagined 
he could readily diyert into his own coffers. Their conyersation 
did not flow with its usual ease ; and no sooner had Clodius left 
him than Glaucus bent his way to the house of lone. In passing 
by the threshold he again encountered Nydia, who had nnishea 
her flraoefal task. She knew his step on the instant. 
' •* You are early abroad ? said she. 

** Yes ; for the skies of Campania rebuke the sluggard who ne- 
glects them." 

" Ah, would I could see them ! murmured the blind girl, but so 
low that Glaucus did not overhear the complaint. 

The Thessalian lingered on the threshold a few moments, and 
then gpiding her steps by a long staff, which she used with great 
dexterity, she took her way homeward. She soon turned from the 
more gaudv streets, and entered a quarter of the town but little 
loved by tne decorous and the sober. But from the low and rude 
evidences of vice around her she was saved bv her misfortune. 
And at that hour the streets were quiet and silent, nor was her 
youthful ear shocked by the sounds which too often broke along the 
obscene and obscure haunts she patiently and sadly traversed. 

She knocked at the back-door of a sort of tavern ; it opened, and 
a rude voice bade her give an account of the sesterces. Ere she 
could reply, another voice, less vulgarly accented, said — 

** Never mind those petty profits, my Burbo. The girl's voice 
will be wanted again soon at our rich friend's revels ; and he pays, 
as thou knowest, pretty high for his nightingales' tonprues." 

*• Oh, I hope not—I trust not," cried l^ydia, trembling ; " I will 
beg from sunrise to sunset, but send me not there." 

** And why ? " asked the same voice. 

" Because — ^because I am young, and delicately bom, and the 
female companions I meet there are not fit associates for one who — 
who " 

'* Is a slave in the houseof Burbo," returned the voice ironically, 
and with a coarse laugh. 

The Thessalian put down the flowers, and, leaoiog her face on 
her hands, wept silently; 

Meanwhile, Glaucus sought the boi^sp of the beautiful Keapoli- 
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tan. He found lone sitting amidst her attendants, who weire at 
work around her. Her harp stood at her side, for lone herself was 
unusually idle, perhaps unusually thoughtful, that day. He thought 
her even more beautiful by the morning light, and in her simple 
robe, than amidst the blazing lamps, and decorated with the costly 
jewels of the previous night : not the less so from a certain paleness 
that overspread her transparent hues, — ^not the less so mm Hie 
blush that mounted over them when he approached. Aoonatomed 
to flatter, ^ttery died upon his lips when ne addressed lone. He 
felt it beneath her to utter the homage which everv look oonyeyed. 
They spoke of Greece ; this was a theme on which lone loved 
rather to listen than to converse : it was a theme on which the 
Greek could have been eloquent for ever. He described to her the 
silver olive groves that yet clad the banks of Ilyssus, and the tem- 

Sles, already despoiled of half their glories— but how beautifal in 
eoay ! ■ He looked back on the melancholy city of Harmodiua the 
free, and Pericles the magnificent, from the height of that diatcmt 
memory, which mellowed into one hazy light all the ruder and 
darker shades. He had seen the land of poetry chiefly in the 
poetical ase of early youth ; and the associations of patriotism 
were blenofed with those of the flush and spring of life. And lone 
listened to him, absorbed and mute : dearer were those accents, and 
those descriptions, than all the prodigal adulation of her number- 
less adorers. Was it a sin to love her countrvman? she loved 
Athens in him — ^the gods of her race, the land of ner dreams, spoke 
to her in his voice ! From that time they daily saw each other. 
At the cool of the evening they made excursions on the placid sea. 
By night thev met again in lone's porticos and halls. Their love 
was sudden, but it was strong ; it filled all the sources of their life. 
Heart — brain — sense — imagination, all were its ministers and 
priests. As you take some obstacle from two objects that have a 
mutual attraction, they met, and united at once ; their wonder was, 
that they had lived separate so long. And it was natural that they 
should so love. Young, beautiful, and ^ifted^ — of the same birth, 
and the same souls ; — there was poetrv in their very union. They 
imagined the heavens smiled upon their afieotion. As the perse- 
cuted seek refuge at the shrine, so they recoprnised in the altar of 
their love an asylum from the sorrows ox earth; they covered 
it with fiowers, — ^they knew not of the serpents that lay coiled 
behind. 

One evening, the fifth after their first meeting at Pompeii, Glau- 
CUB and lone, with a small party of chosen Mends, were returning 
from an excursion round the bay ; their vessel skimmed lightly 
over the twilight waters, whose lucid mirror was only broken by 
the dripping oars. As the rest of the party conversed gaily with 
each other, Glaucus lay at the feet of lone, and he would have 
looked up in her face, but he did not dare. lone broke the pause 
between them. 

\* My poor brother," said she, sighing, "how once he would have 
enjoyed this hour I " 

Your brother ! " said Glaucus ; '* I have not seen him* Ooou- 
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pied with you, I ha^e thooffht of nothing else, or I ohoqld haye 
asked if that was not ▼our brother for whose companioiuhip you 
left me at the Temple of Minerva, in Neapolis } " 

"It was." 

"And is he here?" 

" He is." 

"At Pompeii 1 and not constantly with yon } Impossihle ! " 

" He has other duties," answered lone, sadly ; " he is a priest of 
Isis." 

" So yonng, too ; and that i^riesthood, in its laws at least, so se- 
vere ! " said the warm and hright-hearted Gfreek. in surprise and 
pity. " What could have been his inducement ? 

" He was always enthusiastio and fervent in religious devotion ; 
and the eloquence of an Egyptian — our friend and guardian — 
kindled in him the pious desire to consecrate his life to the most 
mystic of our deities. Perhaps, in the intenseness of his zeal, 
he found in the severity of that peculiar priesthood its peculiar 
attraction. 

" And he does not repent his choice } — I trust he is happy." 

lone sighed deeply, and lowered her veil over her eves. 

" I wish," said she, after a pause, " that he haa not been so 
hasty. Perhaps, like all who expect too much, he is revolted too 

** Then he is not happv in his new condition. And this Egyptian, 
was he a priest himself? was he interested in recruits to the 
saored band?" 

*' No. His main interest was in our happiness. He thought he 
promoted that of my brother. We were left orphans." 

" like myself," said Glaucus, with a deep meaning in his voice. 

lone cast down her eyes as she resumed, — 

" And Arbaces sougnt to supply the place of our parent. Ton 
must know him. He loves genius." 

" Arbaces ! I know him already ; at least, we speak when we 
meet. But for your praise I would not seek to know more of him. 
My heart inclines readily to most of my kind. But that dark 
Egyptian, with his gloomy brow and icy smiles, seems to me to 
sadden the very sun. One wotdd think that, like Epimenides the 
Cretan, he had spent forty years in a cave, and had found some- 
thing unnatural in the daylight ever afterwards. 

"Yet, Mke Epimenides, he is kind, and wise, and gentle,' 
answered lone. 

" Oh, happy that he has thy praise ! He needs no other virtues 
to make him dear to me." 

" His calm, his coldness," said lone, evasively pursuing the sub- 
ject, "are perhaps but the exhaustion of past sufferings; as 
yonder mountain (and she pointed to Vesuvius), which we see 
dark and tranquil in the distance, once nursed the fires for ever 
quenched." 

They both gazed on the mountain as lone said these words ; the 
rest 01 tiie sky was bathed in rosy and tender hues, but over that 
grey summit, rising amidst the woods and vineyards that then 

9 2 
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domb half-wav np the ascent, there hung a black and ominons 
doud, the single fiown of the landscape. A sadden and unacoount- 
able gloom came oyer each as they thus gazed; and in that 
sympathy which loye had already taught them, and which bade 
tnem, in the slightest shadows of emotion, the faintest pre- 
sentiment of eyil, turn for refuge to each other, their snze at the 
same moment left the mountain, and, full of unimaginaBle tender- 
ness, met. What need had they of words to say they loyed } 



CHjyPTEE VI. 

THIS POWLEB SITABES AQAXN THE BIBD THAT HAD JITST S8CAPEI)» 
AKD SETS HIS NETS FOB A NEW yiCTDC. 

Ik the history I relate, the eyents are crowded and rapid as those 
of the drama. I write of an epoch in which days sufficed to ripen 
the ordinary fruits of years. 

Meanwhile, Arbaces had not of late much frequented the house 
of lone ; and when he had yisited her he had not encountered 
Glaucus, nor knew he, as yet, of that loye which had so suddenly 
sprung up between himself and his designs. In his interest for 
tne brother of lone, he had been forced, too, a little while, to 
suspend his interest in lone herself. His pride and his selfishness 
were aroused and alarmed at the sudden change which had oome 
oyer the spirit of the youth. He trembled lest he himself should 
lose a docile pupil, and Isis an enliiusiastic seryant. Apaeddes had 
ceased to seek or to consult him. He was rarely to be found} he 
turned sullenly from the Egyptian,— nay, he fled when he perceiyed 
him in the distance. Arbaces was one of those haughty and 
powerful spirits accustomed to master others ; he chafed at the 
notion that one once his own should oyer elude his grasp. He 
swore inly that Apeecides should not escai>e him. 

It was with this resolution that he passed through a thick ^^ove 
in the city, which lay between his house and that of lone, in his 
way to the latter ; and there, leaning against a tree, and gazing on 
the ground, he came unawares on the young priest of Isis. 

*' Apaecides ! " said he,— and he laid his hand affectionately on 
theyoung man's shoulder. 

Tne priest started ; and his first instinct seemed to be that of 
flight. '' My son;" said the Egyptian, *' what has chanced that 
you desire to shun me ? " 

ApsBcides remained silent and sullen, looking down on the 
eartn, as his lips quivered, and his breast heayed with emotion. 

** Bpeak to me, my friend," continued the Egyptian. '* Speak. 
Something burdens thy spirit. What hast thou to reyeal }'* 

" To thee— nothing.'^ 

" And why is it to me thou art thus unconfldential ^ " 

" Because thou hast been my enemy." 
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" Let US oonfer," said Arbaces, in a low Toice ; and drawing the 
reluctant arm of the priest in his own, he led him to one of the 
seats which were scattered within the grove. They sat down, — 
and in those gloom v forms, there was something congenial to the 
shade and solitude oi the })laoe. 

Apseoides was in the spring of his years, yet he seemed to have 
exhausted even more of life than the Egyptian ; his delicate and 
regular features were worn and colourless ; nis eyes were hollow, 
and shone with a brilliant and feverish glare ; nis frame bowed 
prematurely, and in his hands, which were small to effeminacy, 
the blue and swollen veins indicated the lassitude and weakness of 
the relaxed fibres. You saw in his fieice a strong resemblance to 
lone, but the expression was altogether different from that majestic 
and spiritual calm which breathed so divine and classical a repose 
over nis sister's beauty. In her, enthusiasm was visible, but it 
seemed always suppressed and restrained ; this made the charm 
and sentiment of her countenance ; you longed to awaken a spirit 
which reposed, but evidently did not sleep. In ApsBcides the whole 
aspect betokened tiie fervour and passion of his temperament^ and 
l^e intellectual portion of his nature seemed, by the wild nreof 
the eyes, the great breadth of the temples when compared with the 
heignt of the brow, the trembling^ restlessness of the lips, to be 
swayed and tyrannised over by the imaginative and ideal. Fancy, 
wit^ the sister, had stopped short at the golden goal of poetry ; 
with the brother, less happy and less restrained, it had wandered 
into visions more intangible and xmembodied; and the faculties 
which gave genius to the one threatened madness to the other. 

" You sav I have been your enemy," said Arbaces. " I know 
the cause oi that unjust accusation : I have placed you amidst the 
priests of l8is--you are revolted at their trickeries and imposture 
— you think that I too have deceived you— the purity of your 
mind is offended— you imap^ine that I am one of the deceitful " 

" You knew the iugglmes of that impious craft," answered 
ApaBcides ; " why did you disguise them from me ?^When you 
excited my desire to devote myself to the office whose garb I bear, 
you spoke to me of the holy life of men resigning themselves to 
knowledge — ^you have given me for companions an igniorant and 
sensual nerd, who have no knowledge but that of the grossest 
frauds ; — vou spoke to me of men sacrmcing the earthHer pleasures 
to the suolime cultivation of virtue— you place me amongst men 
reeking with all the filthiness of vice ; — ^you spoke to me of the 
friends, the enlighteners of our common kino— I see bu^ their 
cheats and deluders ? Oh ! it was basely done ! — ^you have robbed 
me of the ^lory of youth, of the convictions of virtue, of the sanc- 
tifying thirst after wisdom. Yoimg as I was, rich, fervent, the 
sunny pleasures of earth before me, I resigned all without a sigh, 
nay, with happiness and exultation, in the thought that 1 
resigned them K>r the abstruse mysteries of diviner wisdom, for 
the companionship of gods — ^for the revelations of Heaven — and 
now — ^now " 

Convolsive sobs checked the priest's voice ; he. covered his &ce 
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with his hands, and large tears fbroed themselyes thnni^ the 
wasted fingers, and ran profdsely down his yest. • 

" What I promised to thee, that will I give, my friend, my 
popil : these have been but trials to thy yirtue— it comes forth the 
Dnghter for thy novitiate, — ^think no more of those doll cheata — 
assort no more with those menials of the goddess, the atrienses* of 
her hall— you are worthy to enter into the penetralia. I henoefortii 
will be your priest, your guide, and you who now ourse my friend- 
ship shiul liye to bless it. 

The young man lifted tip his head and gazed wi^i a Taoant and 
wondering stare upon the Egyptian. 

'' Listen to me, oontinued Arbaces, in an earnest and eolemn 
voice, casting first his searching eyes around to see tiiiat they were 
still alone. *' From Egypt came all the knowledge of the world ; 
from Egypt came the lore of Athens, and the profound policy of 
Crete : from Egypt came those early and mysterious tribes wnich 
(long before the hordes of Romulus swept over the plains of Italy, 
and in the eternal cycle of events drove back civilisation into 
barbarism and darkness) possessed all the arts of wisdom and the 
graces of intellectual life. From Egypt came the rites and the 
grandeur of that solemn Caere, whose inhabitants taught their iron 
vanquishers of Rome all that, they yet know of elevated in religion 
and sublime in worship. And how deemest thou, young man, that 
that dread Egypt, the mother of countless nieitions, achieved her 
greatness, and soared to her cloud-capt eminence of wisdom ? — ^It 
was the result of a profound and holy policy. Your modem 
nations owe their greatness to Egypt — ^Egypt her greatness to her 
priests. Rapt in themselves, coveting a sway over the nobler part 
of man, his soul and his belief, those ancient ministers of md 
were inspired with the grandest thouffht that ever exalted mortals. 
From the revolutions of the stars, fiom the seasons of the earth, 
from the roimd and unvarying circle of human destinies, they 
devised an august aUegory ; they made it gross and palpable to 
the vulgar by the signs of gods and goddes^, and that which in. 
reality was Government they named Religion. Isis is a fable — 
start not!— that for which Isis is a t}i>e is a reality, an immortal 
being; Isis is nothing. Nature, which she represents, is the 
mother of all things — dark, ancient, inscrutable, save to the gifted 
few. * None among mortals hath ever lifted up my veiL' so saith 
the Isis that you adore ; but to the wise that veil hath been 
removed, and we have stood face to face with the solemn loveliness 
of Nature. The priests then were the benefactors, the civiUsers of 
mankind ; true, they were also cheats, impostors if you wiU. But 
think you, young man, that if they had not deceived their kind 
they could have served them ? The ignorant and servile vulgar 
must be blinded to attain to their proper good; they would not 
believe a maxim — they revere an oracle. The Emperor of Rome 
Bways the vast and vanous tribes of earth, and harmonises the con- 
flictmg and disunited elements ; thence come peace, order, law, the 

• Hie il»v«t who had the eare of the atiliiai. 
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blessings of life. Think yon it is the man, the emperor, that thns 
sways f— no, it is the pomp, the awe, the majesty that sorroand 
him — these are his impostures, his delusions ; our oraoles and our 
divinations, our rites and our oeremonies, are^he means of our 
sovereignty and the engines of aw power. They are the same 
means^ to the same end, the welfare and harmony of mankind. 
Yon listen to me rapt and intent — the light begins to dawn 
upon you." 




by the words of the Egyptian- 

by the voioe, the aspect, and the manner of the man. 

" While, then," resumed Arbaoes, " ou* fathers of the Nile 

thns achieyed the first elements by whose life chaos is destroyed, 

namely, the obedience and reverence of the multitude for the few, 

they drew from their majestic and starred meditations that wisdom 

which was no delusion : they invented the codes and regularities 

of law— the arts and glories of existence. They asked beuef ; they 

returned the gift by civilisation. Were not their very cheats a 

virtue ! Trust me, whosoever in von far heavens of a diviner 

and more beneficent nature look down upon our world, smile 

ai>proviDgly on the wisdom which has worked such ends. But vou 

wish me to applv these generalities to yourself; I hasten to obey 

the wish. The altars of the goddess of our ancient faith must be 

served, and served too bv others than the stolid and soulless thinn 

that are but as pegs and hooks whereon to hang the fillet and tne 

robe. Remember two sayings of Sextus the Pjrthagorean, savings 

borrowed from the lore of Egypt. The first is, ' Speak not oi God 

to the multitude.; * the second is, ' The man worthy of God is a 

god among men.' As Genius gave to the ministers of Egvpt 

worship^ that empire in late ages so fearfully decayed, tnus 

by Genius only can the dominion be restored. I saw in vou, 

ApSBcides, a pupil worthy of my lessons— a minister worthy of the 

great ends wnion may yet be wrought i your energy, your talents, 

vour purity of faith, your earnestness ox enthusiasm, all fitted vou 

»>r that calHng which demands so imperiously high and ardent 

qualities : I fanned, therefore, your sacred desires ; I stimulated 

you to the step you have taken. But you^lame me that I did not 

reveal to you the little souls and tne juggling tricks of your 

companions. Had I done so, Apeecides, I had defeated my own 

object ; your noble nature would have at once revolted, and Isis 

would have lost her priest." 

Apadcides groaned aloud. The Egyptian continued, without 
heeoinff the interruption. 

. "I placed you, therefore, without preparation, in the temple; 
I left you sudd^y to discover and to oe sickened by all tnose 
mummeries which dazzle the herd. I desired that you snould per- 
ceive how those engines are moved by which the fountain that 
refreshes the world oasts its waters in the air. It was the trial 
ordained of old to all our priests. They who accustom themselves 
to the impostures of the vulgar, are left to practise them ; — ^for 
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those like you, whose higher natures demand higher pursuit, reli- 
gion opens more godlike secrets. I am pleased to find in you the 
oharacter I had expected. Tou have taken the yows ; you cannot 
recede. Advance— I will be your guide." 

" And what wilt thou teacn me, singular and fearful man } New 
cheats— new " 

" No— I have thrown thee into the abyss of disbelief; I will lead 
thee now to the eminence of faith. Thou hast seen the false tyj)es : 
thou shalt learn now the realities they represent. There is no 
shadow, Apfficides, without its substance. Gome to me this night. 
Tour hand." 

Impressed, excited, bewildered by the language of the Egyp- 
tian, Apeeoides gave him his hand, and master and pupil 
parted. 

It was true that for Apsecides there was no retreat. He had 
taken the vows of celibacy : he had devoted himself to a life that 
at present seemed to possess all the austerities of fanaticism, with- 
out any of the consolations of belief. It was natural that he should 
yet cling to a yearning desire to reconcile himself to an irrevocable 
career. The powerful and profound mind of the Egyptian yet 
claimed an empire over his young imagination ; excited nim with 
vague conjecture, and kept mm alternately vibrating between hopo 
and fear. 

Meanwhile Arbaces pursued his slow and stately way to the 
house of lone. As he entered the tablinum, he heard a voice from the 
porticos of the peristyle beyond, which, musical as it was, sounded 
displeasingly on his ear— it was the voice of the young and beau- 
tiful Glaucus, and for the first time an involuntary thrill of jealousy 
shpt through the breast of the Egyptian. On entering the i>eristyle, 
he found Glaucus seated by the side of lone. The fountain in the 
odorous earden cast up its silver spray in the air, and kept a deli- 
cious coolness in the midst of the sultry noon. The handmaids, 
almost invariably attendant on lone, who with her freedom of life 
preserved the most delicate modesty, sat at a little distance ; by 
the feet of Glaucus lay the lyre on which he had been playing to 
lone one of the Lesbian airs. The scene — the group before Arbaces, 
was stamped by that peculiar and refined ideality of poesy whicn 
we yet, not erroneously, imagine to be the distinction of the 
ancients,— the marble Columns, the vases of flowers, the statue, 
white and tranquil, closing every vista ; and above all, the two living 
forms, from wmch a sculptor might have caught either inspiration 
or despair ! 

Arbaces, pausing for a moment, gazed on the pair with a brow 
fr;om which all the usual stem serenity had fled; he recovered 
himself by an efibrt, and slowly approacned them, but with a step 
so soft and echoless, that even the attendants heard >iini not ; much 
less lone and her lover. 

" And yet," said Glaucus, " it is only before we love that we 
imagine uiat our i>oets have truly described the passion; the 
instant the sun rises, all the stars that had shone in his 
absenoe vanish into air. The poets exist only in the night of 
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the heart ; they are nothing to us when we feel the fall glory of 
the god." 

" A gentle and moet glowing image, noble Glaucus." 

Both started, and recognised behind the seat of lone the cold and 
sarcastic face of the Egyptian. 

" You are a sudden guest," said Olaucus, rising, and with a 
forced smile. 

"So ought all to be who know they are welcome," retained 
Arbaces, seating himself, and motioning to Glaucus to do the 



same. 



I am fflad," said lone, " to see you at length tojrather ; for you 
are suited to each other, and you are formed to be niends." 

" Give me back some fifteen years of life," replied the Egyptian, 
'* before you can place me on an equality with Glaucus. Happy 
should I DC to receive his friendship ; but what can I give him in 
return ? Can I make to him the same confidences that he would 
repose in me— of banquets and garlands-^of Parthian steeds, and 
the chances of the dice i these pleasures saithis age, his nature, his 
career ; they are not for mine. 

So saying, the artful Egyptian looked down and sighed ; but 
from the comer of his eye he stole a glance towards lone, to see 
how she received these insinuations of toe pursuits of her visitor. 
Her countenance did not satisfy him. Glaucus slightly colouring, 
hastened gaily to reply. Nor was he, perhaps, without the wish in 
his turn to disconcert and abash the Egyptian. 

"You are right, wise Arbaces," said ne ; " we can esteem each 
other, but we cannot be Mends. My banquets lack the secret salt, 
which, according to rumour, gives such zest to your own. And, bv 
Hercules ! when I have reached your age, if I, like you, mav thins: 
it wise to pursue the pleasures of manhood, like you, I sncdl be 
doubtless sarcastic on the ^gallantries of youth." 

The Egyptian raised his eyes to Glaucus with a sudden and 
piercing gLmce. 

" I do not understand jou," said he, coldly ; " but it is the cus- 
tom to consider that wit lies in obscurity." He turned from 
Glaucus as he spoke, with a scarcely perceptible sneer of contempt, 
and after a moment's pause addressed himself to lone. " I have 
not. beautiful lone," said he, " been fortunate enough to find you 
within doors the last two or three times that I have visited your 
vestibule." 

" The smoothness of the sea has tempted me much from home," 
re^ed lone, with a littie embarrassment. 

The embarrassment did not escape Arbaces; but without 
seeming to heed it, he replied with a smile : *' You know the 
old poet says, that ' Women should keep within doors, and there 
converse.*"* 

" The poet was a cynic," said Glaucus, " and hated women." 

*' He spaka accoraing to the customs of his country, and that 
country is your boasted Greece." 

* XaiipidiM. 
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"To difSnrent periods different oustoms. Had our fore&fhers 
known lone, they had made a different law." 

'* Did yon learn these i>retty gallantries at fiome ? " said Arbaoes, 
with ill-suppressed emotion. 

** One certainly would not g^> for gallantries to Egjrpt/' retorted 
Glauous, playing carelessly with his chain. 

<* C)ome, come, ' said lone, hastening to interrupt a conversation 
which she saw, to her great distress, was so little likely to cement 
the intimaov she had desired to effect between Glauous and her 
Mend, " Aroaces must not be so hard upon his poor pupil. An 
orphan, and without a mother's care, I may be to blame for the 
independent and almost masculine liberty of life that I hare 
chosen : yet it ii not greater than the Roman women are accus- 
tomed to— it is not greater than the Grecian ourht to be. Alas ! 
is it only to be among men that freedom and yirtue are to be 
deemed united } Why should the slayery that destroys you be 
considered the only method to preserve us ? Ah ! believe me, it 
has been the great error of men — and one that has worked bitterlv 
on their destinies — ^to imagine that the nature of women is (I wiQ 
not sav inferior, that may be so, but) so different from their own, 
in makinglaws unfavourable to the intellectual advancement of 
women. Have they not, in so doing, made laws against their 
children, whom women are to rear ^---againBt the husbands, of 
whom women are to be the friends, nay, sometimes the advisers } " 
lone stopped short suddenly, and her face was suf^ised with the 
most enonanting blushes. She feared lest her enthusiasm had led 
her too Sax; yet she feared the austere Arbaces less than the 
courteous Glauous. for she loved the last, and it was not tha 
custom of t^e Greeks to allow their women (at least such of their 
women as they most honoured) the same liberty and the sama 
station as those of Italy enjoyed. She felt, therefore, a thrill of 
delight as Glauous earnestly replied, — 

"Ever mayst thou thint thus, lone— ever be your |)ure heart 
your unerring guide I Happy it had been for Gfreeoe if she had 

fLven to the chaste ihe same mtellectual charms that are bo oele- 
rated amongst the less worth^r of her women. No state falls from 
freedom— from knowledge, wlule your sex smile only on the free, 
and by appreciating, encourage the wise." 

Arbaces was silent, for it was neither his part to sanction the 
sentiment of Glauous, nor to condemn that of lone ; and, after 
a short and embarrassed conversation, Glauous took his leave of 
lone. 

When he was gone, Arbaoes, drawing his seat nearer to the fair 
Keapolitan's. said in those bland and subdued tones, in which he 
knew so well how to veil the mingled art and fierceness of his 
character,— 

" Think not, my sweet pupil, if so I may call you, that I wish 
to shackle that liberty you aaom while vou assume : out which, if 
not greater, as you rightly observe, than that possessed by the 
Koman women, must at least be accompanied by ^eat circum- 
speotion* when anrogated by one unmazried. C<mtmue to draw 
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erowds of the gay, the brilliBnt. the wise thenueWes, to your fbet 
— oontiiiiie to charm them ^th the oon^enatioii of an Aspasia, 
the music of an £rinna— 4)ut reflect, at least, on thoee censorious 
ton|nies which can so easily blight the tender reputation of a 
maiden ; and while you provoke admiration, giye, I beseech you, 
no victory to envy." 

"What mean vou. Arbaoes?" said lone, in an alarmed and 
trembling voice : I know you are my Mend, that you desire only 
my honour and my welfiire. What is it vou would say } " 

'* Tour ftiend-~ah, how sincerely t May I speak then as a 
firiend, without reserve and without oflfenee i " 

" I beseech you do so." 

" This young profli^te, this Glaumu, how didst thou know 
him } Hast thou seen him often ? " And as Arbaces spoke, he fixed 
his gase steadfiMtly upon lone, as if he sought to penetrate into 
her souL 

Recoiling before that gaze, with a strange fear which she could 
not explain, the Neapolitan answered with contusion and hesita- 
tion, — ** He was brought to my house as a countryman of my 
father's, and I may say of mine. I have known hiTn only within 
this last week or so : Imt why these questions ? '* 

** Forgive me," said Arbaces ; *' I thought you might have known 
him longer. Base insinuator that he is ! " 

" How ! what mean you ? Why that term ? " 

** It matters not : let me not rouse your indignation against one 
who does not deserve so grave an honour." 

" I implore you speak. What has Glauous insinuated? or 
rather, in what do you suppose he has ofifended ? " 

Smothering his resentment at the last i>ajt of Tone's question, 
Arbaces eontmued,-^" Ton know his pursuits, his eompamons, his 
habits ; the comissatio and the alea (the revel and the dice) make 
his occupation ; — and amongst the associates of vice how can he 
dream of virtue ? " 

'* Still you speak riddles. By the gods ! I entreat you, say the 
worst at once. 

'* WeU, tiien, it must be so. Enow, my lone, that it was but 
yesterday that Glancus boasted openly— -jes, in we public baths, 
of your love to him. He said it amused him to take advantage of 
it. Nay, I will do him justice, he praised your beauty. Who 
oould deny it ? But he laughed scornfoUy when his Clodius, or 
his Lepidus, asked him if he loved you enough for marriage, and 
when he purposed to adorn his door-posts with flowers ? " 

** Impossible ! How heard you this base slander ? " 

" Nay, would you have me relate to you all the comments of the 
insolent coxcombs with which the story has circled through the 
town ? Be assured that I myself disbelieved at first, and that I 
have now painfully been convinced by several ear- witnesses of tibie 
truth of what I have reluctantly told thee." 

lone sank back, and her face was whiter than the pillar against 
which she leaned for support. 

** 1 own it vexed— it irritated me, to hear your name thus ^' " ''' 
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pitclied from lip to lip, like some mere dancin^nrl's fame. I 
nastened this mominff to seek and to worn you. I lonnd GlaucuB 
here. I was stong from my self-possession. I oonld not conceal 
my feelings ; nay. I was nnooorteoas in thy presence. Canst thou 
fomve thy frieno, lone } '* 
lone placed her hand in his, but replied not. 
** Think no more of this." said he ; " but let it be a warning 
Toice, to tell thee how muon prudence thy lot requires. It cannot 
hurt thee, lone, for a moment ; for a g^y thing like this could 
never haye been honoured bj even a serious thought from lone. 
These ini 
different 
"Loi 
indeed. 

It is not without interest to observe in those remote times, and 
under a social system so widely different frcon the modem, the 
same small causes that ruffle and interrupt the " course of love," 
which operate so conmionly at this day; — ^the same inventive 
jealousy, the same canning slander, the same crafty and fabricated 
retailings of petty gossip, which so often now suffice to break the 
ties of the truest love, and counteract l^e tenor of cirenmstanoes 
most apparently propitious. When the bark sails on over the 
smoothest wave, the fable tells us of the diminutive fish that can 
cling to the keel and arrest its progress: so is it ever with the 
^reat pasnons of mankind; and we should paint life but ill if, even 
~^^ 1 "'?'* P«^4jfi:al of romance, and of the romance of which 

™JJ^i^Jr5l^^i.*^"L'*?^^®f',^« ^^ ^* al«> describe the 
mechanism of those trivial and household springs of mischief 

wi>»7®T^ ^^ ^5.*^ ^<>'^ ^ 0^ chambeS and at our 
SSTZ:^!^* " m these, the lesser intrigues of life, that we mosti^ 
iii^ ourselves at home with the past. "iwiay 

foSSl,SSfS?7 M *K^8yptian appealed to lone's ruling 
^^« ww^^!??"!^]^ ^« appUed £e poisoned dart tohOT 

pient fancy; Bxidh^^^i^^^^:Z'^^v:^ T?* ^^ aj^ moi- 
to talk of W b«X?^^eir^^^5Ltt^ ^^ fe' 

left her, resolved not again to W^2^^"^? did not last long. He 
—to watoh her-^evKry^ *™* ^mnak to absence, bot to visit 

the haughty lone burst StoS^totoa^ "^^^"^^ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE eAT Iim OF THE FOKFEIAN LOTJKOEB.— A ICIinATTJ&E 

LEKEJTESS OF THE BOKAK BATHS. 

Wheit GlanoQs left lone, he felt as if he trod upon air. In the 
interview with which he had jnat been blessed, he nad for the &8t 
tiine gathered from her distinctly that his love was not unwelcome 
tO; and woxdd not be nnrewarded bv, her. ' This hope filled him 
with a rapture for which earth and neaven seemed too narrow to 
afford a yent. Unconscious of the sudden enemy he had left 
behind, and forgetting not only his taunts but his very existence, 
Glauous passed through the gay streets, .repeating to himsell in 
the wantonness of joy, the music of the soft air to which lone had 
listened with such intentness ; and now he entered the Street of 
Fortune, with its raised footpath-— its houses painted without, and 
the open doors admitting the yiew of the glowing frescoes within. 
Each end of the street was adorned with a triumpnal arch : and as 
Glauous now came before the Temple of Fortune, the juttiiiff portico 
of that beautiful fane (which is supposed to have been built oy one 
of the family of Cicero, perhaps by the orator himself) imparted a 
dinufied and yeneraole feature to a scene otherwise more 
bniliant than loft]^ in its character. That temple was one of the 
most graceful specimens of Soman architecture. It was raised on 
a somewhat lofty podium ; and between two flights of steps ascend- 
ing to a platform stood the altar of the goddess. From this plat- 
form another flight of broad stairs led to the portico, from the 
height of whose fluted oolumns hung festoons of the richest flowers. 
On either side the extremities of the temule were placed statues of 
Grecian workmanship; and at a littie oistanoe from the temple 
rose the triumphal arch crowned with an equestrian statue of 
Caligula which was flanked by trophies of bronze. In the space 
before the temple a liyelv throng were assembled— some seated on 
benches and discussing the politics of the empire, some conversing 
on the approaching spectacle of the amphitnealre. One knot of 
young men were lauding a new beauty, another discussing the 
merits of the last play ; a third group, more stricken in ave, were 
speculating on the chance of the trade with Alexandria, ana amidst 
these were many merchants in the Eastern costume, whose loose 
and i)eouliar robes, painted and gemmed slippers, and composed 
and serious countenances, formed a striking contrast to the tumcked 
forms and animated gestures of the Italians. For that impatient 
and lively people had, as now, a language distinct from speech — a 
language of signs and motions inexpressibly significant and viva- 
cious: their descendants retain it, and the learned Jorio hatii 
written a most entertaining work upon that species of hierpglyphi- 
oal gesticulation. 



BaTiTifairing' tJirongh the crowd, QlaucoB booh fonad himself 
amidst a piinp of hie merry and dissipated friends, 

" Ah ! said SalliiBt, " it is a luatnim since I saw you." 

" And liow have you spent the loBtrumf WiatnewdisheBliftTe 
yon discovered { " 

" I hare been xjientifio," returned Ballnst, " and have made 
•ome experimenta in the feeding of lampreyB ; I confess I despair 
of bringing them to the perfection Which onr Bomsji ancestors, 
attained." 

" Miserable man. ! andwty?" 

" Beoanse," letnmed Ballnst, with a sigh, " it is no longer law- 
fnl to gJTe them a dave to eat. I am very often tempted to make 



slily into the re „-. - — - „ _ 

flaToor ! But ilayea are not alaveB now-a-days, and have no sym- 
pathy witii their masters' interest — or DavUB would destroy turn- 
aelf to oblige me 1 " 

" What news from Borne I " said Lepidns, hb he lang^nidly joined 
the ^np. 

" The emperor has been giving a fplendid snppei to the sena- 
tors/' answered SaUust. 

"He is a good creature," quoth Lepidua ; " they say he neTBC 
sends a man away without granting his requoBt." 

" Perhaps he would let me 1rill a slave for my reservoir f " re- 
turned SalluBt, eagerly. 

" Not unlikely, ' said Glsncui ; " for he who grants a favour 
to one Boman, must always do it at the expense of another. Be 
am^ that for every smile Titns has caused, a hundred eyea have 

Long live Titns 1 " cried Pansa, overhearing the emperor's 
nam^ as he Bwept patronisingly through the orowd ; " he has pro- 
mised my brother a qufestorBhip, because he had run through hia 



Pi^^-- sddfflln^ ^ "'^"^ '^"^" """^ **"* P^^'^ "^ 

II Exactly so," said'Pansa. 

" T^h^ ^^-^ *^ P^f 1« ** ~m« '^." Bsi* Glaucns. 
after fliBsr^m ^f^'^^.J,"^"^- " Well, I must go and look 

tne toga, they wore (for to^, onw the sign of freedom in a cil^eii 
lervilityto a patron), the redile fidgeted 

'^Inn ' i"'^ ^'^rer has time for pleasure. 

yoni gay as ever!" said aodins, joining 

ice to Fortune f " said Sallust. 
' ""ent," returned the gamest^t. 
I man has made more victims 1 " 
■P«eoh 1 " oried OUoons, laughing. 
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The dog's letter is never out of yoor mouth, Selliut*" said 
Clodins, angrily : " you are always snarling." 

'* I may weU have the dog's letter in m^ mouth, since, when- 
ever I play with you, I have the dog's throw in my hand," returned 
Sallost. 

** Hist ! " said Glauons, taking a rose from a flower-girl, who 
stood beside. 

" The rose is the token of silenoe," replied Sallust ; " but I loye 
only to see it at the supper-table." 

*' Talking of that^ Diomed giyee a grand feast next week," said 
Sallust : " are ^ou invited, Glauous? 

" Tes. I received an invitation this morning." 

" And I, too," said Sallust, drawing a square piece of papyrus 
from his girdle : '* Isee that he asks us an hour earlier than usual : 
an earnest of something sumptuous." * 

" Oh ! he is rich as Croesus," said Clodius ; ** and his bill of 
£ue is as long as an epic." 

" Well, let us to the baths," said Glaucus : ** this is the time 
when all the world is there ; and Fulvius, whom you admire so 
much, is going to read us his last ode." 

The young men assented readily to the proposal, and they strolled 
to the baths. 

Althoogh the public thermie, or baths, were instituted rather 
for the poorer citizens than the wealthy (for the last had baths in 
their own houses), yet, to the crowds of all ranks who resorted to 
them, it was a favourite place for conversation, and for that indo- 
lent loun^g so dear to a gay and thoughtless people. The baths 
at Pompeii differed, of course, in plan and construction from the 
vast and complicated themm of Kome ; and, indeed, it seems that 
in eaoh^ty of the empire there was always some slight modifi- 
cation of arran^^ent in the general architecture of the public 
baths. This mightily puzzles the learned, — as if architects and 
fashion were not capricious before the nineteenth century ! Our 
party entered by tiie principal porch in the Street of Fortune. At 
the wing of the portico sat the keeper of the baths, with his two 
boxes before him, one for the monev he received, one for the tickets 
he dispensed. Round the walls of the portico were seats crowded 
with persons of all ranks ; while othsin, as the regimen of the phy- 
sicians prescribed, were walking briskly to and fro the portico, 
stopping every now and then to gaze on the innnumerable notices 
of shows, games, sales, exhibitions, which were painted or inscribed 
upon the walls. The general subject of conversation was. how- 
ever, the spectacle announced in the amphitheatre ; and each new- 
comer was fastened upon by a group eager to know if Pompeii 
had been so fortunate as to produce some monstrous criminal, 
some happy case of sacrilege or of murder, which would allow l^e 
aBdiles to provide a man for the jaws of the lion : all other more 

< Tbe RoBUiit Mnt tieketoof inTitation, Uke the moderns, B(>ecUyinf the hour of 
therq^aet} which, if the intended CBMt waa to oe enmptseiM, was eaitter than 
oanal. 
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ecmnroiL edibitions leemed doU and tune, irlun eoopand witih 
tlie poaflnlity of tiiu fivtimate ooemxeofie. 

''For my put," said one ioUy-lookiiigiiianyWlio was a |^dsmif}i, 
*' I think t£e empetor, if he u as good as they say, might haye 
sent ns a Jew/' 

" Why not talce one of tiie new seet of Nazazenes ? " said a phi- 
losopher. ** I am not crod : but an atheist, one who denies Ju- 
piter himself desores no merey." 

** I eaze not how manr gods a man likes to hdiere in," said 
the ffddnnith ; *' hot to oeny all gods is sometfainff numstroos." 

"let I fBney,** said Glancos, " that these ^eo^e are not abso- 
Intdy atheists. I am tohi that they believe in a God-'-nay, in a 
future state." 

** Quite a mistake, my dear Glanens," said tbe phfloeopher. " I 
have eonf ened with them-Hliey laughed in my nee wh^ I talked 
of Pluto and Hades." 

** ye gods ! " exclaimed the ^oldsniith, in honor ; " are there 
any of tbne wretches in Pompeii ?" 

** I know there are a few : out they meet so piiTately that it is 
impossible to disooYer who they are." 

As Glaueus turned away, a sculptor, who was a great enthusiast 
in his art, looked after him admiringly. 

"Ah ! " said he, "if we could get htm on thearena— there would 
be a model for you ! What limbs ! what a head ! he ought to have 
been a gladiator ! A subject— a subject— worthy of our art ! 
Why don't thev give him to the lion ? " 

Meanwhile FnlVius, the Roman poet, whom his contemporaries 
declared immortal, and who, but for this history, would never have 
been heard of in our neglectfiil age, came eagerly up to Glaucus : 
" Oh, my Athenian, my Glaucus, you have come to near my ode ! 
That is indeed an honour; you, a Greek— to whom the very 
language of common life is poetiy . How I thank you. It is but 
a tnfle; but if I secure vour approbation, perhaps I may get an 
introduction to Titos. On, Glaucus ! a ix)et without a patron is an 
amphora without a lable ; the wine may be good, but nobody will 
laud it ! And what says Pythagoras } — ' Frankincense to the gods, 
but praise to man.' A pa&on then, is tke poet's priest : he pro- 
cures him the mcense, and obtains biiw his b&eyers." 

" But all Pompeii is your patron, and every portico an altar in 
your TOaise." 

" Ah ! the poor Pompeians are very civil — ^they love to bonour 
merit. But iJiey are only the inhabitants of a petty town— <pcro 
mehora! Shall we within?" 

" C^lainly ; we lose time till we hear your poem." 

At this instant there was a rush of some twenty persons from the 
baths into the portico ; and a slave stationed at tne door of a small 
corndor now admitted the poet, Glaucus, Clodius, and a troop of 
the bard s other friends, into the passage. 

" A poor place tjiis, compared with the Boman thermue!" said 
^dus, disdaiTifhlly. 

'et is there some taste in the ceiling," said Glaucus, who was 
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in a mood to be jileased with everything; pointing to the stan 
which studded the roof. 

Lepidus shrugged his shoulders, but was too languid to reply. 

They now entered a somewhat spacious chamber, which served 
for the purposes of the apoditerium (that is, a niaoe where the 
bathers prepared themselyes for their luxurious ablutions). The 
vaulted ceiling was raised from a oomicep glowingly coloured with 
motley and grotesque paintings ; the ceiling itself was panelled in 
white compartments bordered with rich orunson ; tiie unsullied 
and shining floor was paved with whiie mosaics, and along the 
waUs were ranged benches for the accommodation of the loiterers. 
This chamber aid not possess the numerous and spacious windows 
which Yitruvius attrioutes to his more magnificent frigidarium. 
The Pompeians, as all the southern Italians, were fond of banish- 
ing the hght of their sultry skies, and combined in their voluptuous 
associations the idea of luxury with darkness. Two windows of 
gla^ * alone admitted the soft and shaded ray ; and the compart- 
ment in which one of these casements was placed was adorned with 
a large relief of the destruction of the Titans. 

In this apartment Fulvius seated himself with a magisterial air, 
and his audience gathering round him, encouraged him to commence 
his recital. 

The x>oet did not require mucn pressing. He drew forth from 
his Test a roll of papyrus, and after hemming three times, as much 
to command silence as to clear his voice, he began that wonderful 
ode, of which, to the great mortification of the author of this 
history, no single verse can be discovered. 

By the plaudits he received, it was doubtless worthy of his fame ; 
and Glaucus was the only listener who did not find it excel the best 
odes of Horace. 

The poem concluded, those who took only the cold bath began to 
undresp ; th^ey suspended their garments on hooks fastened m the 
wall, and receiving, aocording to their condition^ either from their 
own slaves or those of the thermae, loose robes in exchange, with- 
drew into that graceful and circular building which yet exists, to 
shame the unlaving posterity of the south. 

The more luxurious departed by another door to the topidarium, 
a place which was heated to a voluptuous warmth, partly by a 
moveable fireplace, pnncipally by a suspended pavement, beneath 
which was conducted the caloric of the laconicum. 

Here ibia portion of the intended bathers, after unrobing them- 
selves, remained tor some time enjoying the artificial warmth of 
the luxurious air. And this roonif as befitted its important rank 
in the long process of ablution, was more richly ana elaborately 
decorated than the rest ; the arched roof was beautifully carved 
and painted ; the windows above, of ground glass, admitted but 
wan&ring and uncertain pays ; below the massive cornices i^ere 

* The discoveries at Pompeii have controverted tiie longr-establjahed error of the 
antiqaaries, that glass windows were tu^lcnown to the Romans — the use df them 
was not/ however, common among the middle and inferior classes in their private 
dwellings, ' 

E 
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rows of fifipires in massiye and bold relief ; the walls flowed with 
crimson, the pavement was skilfollj tessellated in white mosaics. 
Here the habituated bathers, men who bathed seven times a day, 
would remain in a state of enervate and speeohltss lassitude, either 
before or (mostly) after the water-bath ; and many of these victims 
of the pursuit of health turned their listless eyes on the new- 
comers, recognising their friends with a nod, but dreading the 
fatigue of conversation. 

From this place the party again diverged, aooording to their 
several fmcies, some to the sudEatorium, which answered the pur- 
pose of our vapour-baths, and thence to the warm-bath itself; 
those more acciistomed to exercise, and capable of dispensing with 
so cheap a purchase of fatigue, resorted at once to the oalidiirium, 
or water-bath. 

In order to complete this sketch, and give to the reader an ade- 
quate notion of this, the main luxury of the ancients, we will 
accompany Lepidus, who regularly underwent the whole process, 
save only the cold-bath, wnich had gone lately out of fashion. 
Being then gradually warmed in the tepidarium^ which has just 
been described, the delicate steps of the Pompeian SlSgant were 
conducted to the sudatorium. Here let the reader depict to him- 
self the gradual process of the vapour-bath, accompanied by an 
exhalation of spicy perfumes. After our bather had underg[one 
this operation, ne was seized by his slaves, who always awaited 
him at the baths, and the dews of heat were removed by a kind of 
scraper, which (by the way) a modem traveller has gravely 
declared to be used only to remove the dirt, not one particle of 
which could ever settle on the polished skin of the practised bather. 
Thence, somewhat cooled^ he passed into the water-bath, over which 
fresh perfumes were profusely scattered, and on emerging from the 
opposite part of the room, a cooling shower played over his head 
and form. Then wrapping himself in a light robe, he returned 
once more to the tepidarium, where he founoGlaucus, who had not 
encountered the sudatorium ; and now, the main delight and ex- 
travagance of the bath commenced. Their slaves anointed the 
bathers from vials of gold, of alabaster, or of crystal, studded with 
profusest gems, and containing the rarest unguents gathered from 
all quarters of the world. The number of these smegmata used by 
the wealthy would fill a modem volume — especially if the volume 
were printed by a fashionable publisher ; Amoracinum. Meqalium^ 
Naraum — omne quod exit in um .■—while soft music played in an 
adjacent chamber, and such as used the bath in moderation, 
refreshed and restored by the grateful ceremony, conversed with 
all the zest and freshness of rejuvenated life. 

" Blessed be he who invented baths ! " said Glaucus, stretching 
himself alon^ one of those bronze seats (then covered with son 
cushions) which the visitor to Pompeii sees at this day in that same 
tepidarium. ** Whether he were Hercules or Baoohus, he deserved 
deification." 

" But tell me," said a corpulent citizen, who was groaning and 
wheezing under the operation of being rubbed down, *'teU me, 
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Glaucos !— evil chance to thy hands, slave ! why so rou^h ?— tell 
me — ugh — ^ugh ! — are the baths at Rome reallv so magnificent ? " 
Glancus tamed, and reoo^ised Diomed, though not without some 
difficulty, so red and so inflamed were the good man's cheeks by 
the sudatory and the scrapinff he had so lately undergone. "I 
fancy thev must be a great deal finer than these. £h } " Suppress- 
ing a smile, Glaucus replied — 

" Imagine all Pom^ii converted into baths, and you will then 
form a notion of the ^e of the imi)erial thermee of Home. But a 
notion of the size only. Imagine every entertainment for mind 
and body — enumerate all the gymnastic glomes our fathers invented 
— ^repeat all the books Italy and Greece have produced — suppose 
places for all these games, admirers for all these works—add to 
thiSft baths of the vastest size, the most complicated construction — 
intersperse tlie whole with gardens, with uieatres, with porticos, 
wil^ schools — suppose in one word, a city of the ^ods, composed 
but of palaces and public edifices, and you may lorm some faint 
idea of the glories of thenreat baths of Rome." 

•* By Hercules ! " said IHomed, opening his eyes, " why, it would 
take a man's whole life to bathe ! ' 

"At Rome, it often does so," replied Glaucus, gravely. " There 
are many who live only at the baths. They repair there the first 
hour in which the doors are opened, and remain till that in which 
the doors are closed. They seem as if they kaew nothing of 
the rest of Rome, as if they despised all other existence." 

" By Pollux ! you amaze me. 

"Even those who bathe only thrice a day contrive to consume 
their lives in this occupation. They take their exercise in the 
tennis-court or the porticos, to prepare them for the first bath; 
they lounge into the theatre, to refresh themselves after it. They 
take their prandium under the trees, and think over their second 
bath. By the time it is prepared, the prandium is digested. From 
the second bath tiiiey stroll into one of the peristyles, to hear some 
new poet recite ; or mto the library, to sleep over an old one. Then 
comes the supper, which they still consider but a part of the bath ; 
and then a tnird time they bathe again, as the best place to con- 
verse with their friends." 

** Per Heroic ! but we have their imitators at Pompeii." 

" Yes, and without their excuse. The magnificent voluptuaries 
of the Roman baths are happy ; they see nothing but gor^eousness 
and splendour; they visit not the squalid parts of the city; they 
know not that there is poverty in me world. All I^ature smiles 
for them, and her only orown is the last one which sends them to 
bathe in Cocytus; Believe me, they are your only true philoso- 
phers." 

While Glaucus was thus conversing, Lepidus, with closed eyes 
and scarce perceptible breath, was undergoing all the mystic 
operations, not one of which he ever suffer edms attendants to omit. 
After tiie per^unes and the unguents, they scattered oyer him the 
luxurious powder which prevented any farther accession of heat ; 
and this being rubbed away by the smooth surface of the pumi^ 

S 3 
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he began to indue, not the garments he had put off, but those more 
festive ones termed "the synthesis," with which the Romans 
marked their respect for the coming ceremony of supper, if rather, 
from its hour (three o'clock in our measurement of time), it might 
not be more fitly denominated dinner. This done, tie at length 
opened his eyes and gave signs of returning life. 

At the same time, too, oallust betokened by a long yawn the 
evidence of existence. 

" It is supper time," said the epicure : " you, Glaucus and Lepi- 
dus. come and sup with me." 

" EecoUect you are all three engaged to my house next week," 
cried Diomed, who was mightily proud of the acquaintance of p[ien 
of fashion. 

" Ah. ah ! we recollect," said Sallust : "the seat of mpmory, my 
Diomed, is certainly in the stomach." 

Passing now once again into the cooler air, and so into the street, 
our gallants of that day concluded the perempny of a Pompeian 
bath. 



CHAPTEE.Vm. 

ARBACXS COOS HIS SIjQE WTCH FLEASTTJtTS, AKP WDXfi TJOt OAKE- 

The evening darkened over the restless cit^ as ApsBcides took his 
way to the house of the Egyptian. He avoided the more lighted 
and populous streets ; and as he strode onwaf d with his head 
buried in his bosom, and his arms folded withm his robe, there 
was something startling in the contrast, which his solemn mien 
and wasted form presented to the thoujg;htless brows and animated 
air of those who occasionally crossed his path. 

At length, however, a man of a more sober and staid demeanour, 
and who nad twice passed him with a curious but doubting look, 
touched him on the shoulde?. 

' " Apeecides ! " said he, and he made a rapid sign with his hands : 
it was the sign of the cross. 

" Well, I^azarene," replied the priest, and his face grew paler : 
" what wouldst thou ? " 

" Nay," returned the stranger, " I would not interrupt thv medi- 
tations ; but the last time we met, I seemed not to be so unwelcome." 

" You are not unwelcome, Olinthus ; but I am sad and weary : 
nor am I able this evening to discuss with you tnose themes which 
are most acceptable to you." 

" backward of heart ! " said Olinthus, with bitter fervour ; 
" and art thou sad and weary, and wilt thpu turn from the very 
springs that refresh and heal } " 

"0 earth ! " cried the young priest, striking his breast passion- 
ately, " from what regions shall my eyes open to the true Olympus, 
where thy gods really dwell } Am I to believe witn this man, that 
none whom for so many centuries my fathers worshipped have a 
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being: or a name ? Am I to break down, as something blasphemous 
and profane, the verv altars which I have deemed most saored } or 
am I to think with Arbaces — ^what ? " 

He paused, and strodo rapidly away in the impatience of a man 
who striyes to get rid of himself. But the Nazarene was one of 
those hardy, yigorotis, and enthusiastic men, by whom God in all 
times has worked the revolutions of earth, and those, above all, in 
the establishment and in the reformation of His own religion ; — 
men who were formed to convert, beoause formed to endure. It is 
men of this mould whom nothing discourages, nothing dismays ; in 
the fervour of belief they are inspired and they inspire. Their 
reason first kindles their passion, but the passion is the instrument 
they use; they force themselves into men's hearts, while they 
appear only to appeal to their judgment. Kothing is so contagious 
as enthusiasm ; it is the real allegory of the tale of Orpheus— it 
moves stones, it charms brutes, laitnusiasm is the genius of sin- 
cerity, and truth accomplishes no victories without it. 

Olinthus did not then suffer ApsBcides thus easily to escape him. 
' He overtook, and addressed him thus :~ 

" I do not wonder* ApsDcides, that I distress you ; that I shake 
all the elements of your mind : that you are lost in doubt ; that 
you drift here and there in the vast ocean of uncertain and be- 
nighted thought. I wonder wt at this, but bear with me a little : 
watch and pray,— -the darkness shall vanish, the storm sleep, ana 
God Ivimselx, as He came of yore on the seas of Samaria, shall walk 
over the lulled billows, to the delivery of vour soul. Ours is a 
religion Jealous in its demands, but how innnitelv ])rodigtd in its 
gifts ! It troubles you for an hour, it repays you oy immortality." 
'* Such promises, said Apseoides, sullenly, *' are the tricks by 
which man is ever gulled. Oh, glorious were the promises which 
led mo to the shrine of Isis ! " 

"But," answered the Nazarene, "ask thy reason, can that 
religion be sound which outrages all morality } You are told to 
worship you r gods. What are those gods, even according to your- 
selves ? VThat their actions, what their attributes ^ Are they not 
all represented to you as the blackest of criminals ? yet you are 
asked to serve them as the holiest of divinities. Jupiter mmself 
is a parricide and an adulterer. What are the meaner deities but 
imitators of his vices } You are told not to murder, but you wor- 
ship murderers ; you are told not to commit adultery, and you 
make your prayers to an adulterer. Oh! what is tnis but a 
mockery of the holiest part of man's nature, which is faith ? Turn 
now to the GodL the one, the true €K>d, to whose shrine I would' 
lead you. If He seem to you too sublime, too shadowy, for those 
human associations, those touching connections between Creator 
and creature, to which the weak heart clings — contemplate Him 
in his Son, who put on mortality like ourselves. His mortality is 
not indeed declared, like that oi your fabled gods, by the vices of 
our nature, but by the practice of all its virtues. In Him are 
united the austerest morals with the tenderest affections. If He 
were but a mere man. He had been worthy to beoome a god. Yo^ 
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honour 8oorate»— lie has liis sect, his disciples, his sohools. But 
what are the doubtful virtues of the Athenian, to the bright, the 
undisputed, the active, the unoeasinff, the devoted holiness of 
Christ ? I speak to you now only of His human character. He 
came in that as the pattern of future ages, to show us the form of 
virtue which Plato tnirsted to see embodied. This was the true 
sacrifice that He made for man ; but the halo that encircled His 
dving hour not only brightened earth, but opened to us the sight 
01 heaven ! You are touched— you arc moved. God works in your 
heart. His Spirit is with you. Come, resist not the holy impulse ; 
come at once — ^unhesitatingly. A few of us are now assembled to 
expound the word of God. Come, let me guide you to them. You 
are sad, you are weary. Listen, then, to the words of God; — 
' Come to me,' saith He, ' all ye that are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest ! ' " 

" I cannot now," said Apsacides ; ** another time." 

'' Kow— now ! " exclaimed Olinthus, earnestly, and clasping him 
by the arm. 

But Ansacides, jet unprepared for the renunciation of that faith 
— ^that life, for which he hfui sacrificed so much, and still haunted 
by the promises of the Egyptian, extricated himself forcibly from 
the grasp ; and feeling an efibrt necessary to conquer the irresolu- 
tion which the eloquence of the Christian had begun to efiect in his 
heated and feverish mind, he ^thered up his robes, and fied away 
with a speed that defied pursuit. 

Breathless and exhausted, he arrived at last in a remote and 
sequestered part of the city, and the lone house of the Egyptian 
stood before him. As he paused to recover himself, the moon 
emerged from a silver cloud, and shone full upon the walls of that 
mysterious habitation. 

1^0 other house was near — the darksome vines clustered far and 
wide in front of the building, and behind it rose a copse of lofty 
forest trees, sleeping in the melancholy moonlight ; be vond stretched 
the dim outline of the distant hills, and amongst tnem the quiet 
crest of Yesuvias, not then so lofty as the traveller beholds it now. 

Apaecides passed through the arching vines, and arrived at the 
broad and spacious portico. Before it, on either side of the steps, 
reposed the image of the Egyptian sphinx, and the moonlight 
gave an additioiud and yet more solemn calm to those large, and 
harmonious, and passionless features, in which the^ sculptors of 
that type of wisdom united so much of loveliness with awe ; half 
way up the extremities of the steps darkened the green and 
massive foliage of the aloe, and the shadow of the eastern palm 
cast its long and unwaving boughs partially over the marble 
surface of the stairs. 

Something there was in the stillness of the |)laoe, and the strange 
aspect of the sculptured sphinxes, which thrilled the blood of the 
pnest with a nameless andT ghostly fear, and he longed even for an 
echo to his noiseless steps as he ascended to the threshold. 

He knocked at the door, over which was wrought an inscription 
in characters unfamiliar to his eyes ; it opened without a sound, 
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and a tall Ethiopian slaTe, without question or salutation, motioned 
to liim to proeeea. 

The wiae hall was lighted bj lofty candelabra of elaborate 
bronze, and round the waUs were wrought vast hieroglyphics, in 
dark and solemn colours, which contrasted stran^e^ with the 
bright hues and graceful shapes with which the inhabitants of 
Italy decorated their abodes. At the extremity of the hall, a 
slaye, whose countenance, though not African, was darker by 
many shades than the usual colour of the south, advanced to meet 
him. 

" I seek Arbaoes," said the priest ; but his yoice trembled even 
in his own ear. The slave bowed his head in silence, and leading 
Apaecides to a wing without the hall, conducted him up a narrow 
staircase, and then traversing several rooms, in whicn the stem 
and thoughtful beautv of the sphinx still made the chief and most 
impressive obiect of the priest^ notice, Apsecides found himself in 
a £m and half-lighted cnamber, in the presenccof the Egyptian. 

Arbaces was seated before a small table, on which lay unfolded 
several scrolls of uapyms, impressed with the same character as 
that on tlie threshold of the mansion. A small tripod stood at a 
little distance, from the incense in which the smoke slowly rose. 
Near this *was a vast globe, depicting the signs of heaven ; and 
upon another table lay several instruments, of curious and quaint 
shape, whose uses were unknown to Apaecides. The farther extre- 
mity of the room was concealed by a curtain, and the oblong 
window in the roof admitted the rays of the moon, mingling sadly 
with the single lamp which burned in the apartment. 

" Seat yourself, ApsBoides," said the Egyptian, without risiag. 

The young man obeyed. 

" You ask me," resumed Arbaces, after a short pause, in which 
he seemed absorbed in thought, — " You ask me, or would do so, 
the mightiest secrets which the soul of man is fitted to receive ; it 
is the enigma of life itself that you desire me to solve. Placed 
like children in the dark, and but for a little while, in this dim 
and confined existence, we shape our spectres in the obscurity ; our 
thoughts now sink back into ourselves in terror, now wildly plunge 
themselves into the guideless gloom, guessing what it may contain ; 
— stretching our heh)less hands here and there, lest, blindly, we 
stumble upon some hidden danger ; not knowing the limits of our 
boundary, now feeling them suffocate us with compression, now 
seeing tnem extend mr away till they vanish into eternity. In 
this state all wisdom consists necessanly in the solution of two 
questions — * What are we to believe ? and What are we to reject ? * 
These questions you desire me to decide ?" 

ApaBcides bowed his head in assent. 

"Man must have some belief," continued the Egyptian, in a 
tone of sadness. " He must fasten his hope to something : it is 
our common nature that you inherit when, aghast and terrified to 
see that in which you have been taught to place your faith swept 
away, you float over a dreary and shoreless sea of incertitude, you 
cry for help, you ask for some plank to cling to, some land, now- 
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ever dim and distant, to attain. Well, then, listen. Y<m hare 
not forgotten our conversation of to-day ?" 

" Forgotten ! " 

** I confessed to jou that those deities for whom smoke so many 
altars were but mventions. I confessed to you that our rites 
and ceremonies were but mummeries, to delude and lure tiie herd 
to their proper good. I explained to you that from those delu- 
sions came the bonds of society, the harmony of the world, the 
pNOwer of the wise ; that power is in the obedience of the vulgar. Con- 
tinue we then these salutary delusions—if man must have some 
belief, continue to him that which his fathers have made dear to 
him, and which custom sanctifies and strengthens. In seeking a 
subtler faith for us, whose senses are too spiritual for the gross 
one, let us leave others that support which cmmbles from our- 
selves. This is wise— it is benevolent." 

" Proceed." 

"This being settled," resumed the Egyptian, "the old land- 
marks being left uninjured for those whom we are about to desert, 
we gird up our loins and depart to new climes of faith. Dismiss 
at once from your recollection, from y^our thought, all that you 
have believed before. Suppose the mind a blaok, an unwritten 
scroll, fit to receive impressions for the first time. Look round 
the world— observe its order— its regularity— its design. Some- 
thing must have created it — the design speaks a designer : in that 
certainty we first touch land. But what is that something } — ^A 
god, you cry. Stay— no confused and confusing names. Of that 
which created the world, we know, we can know, nothing, save 
these attributes— power and unvarying regularity ; — stem, crush- 
ing, relentless regularity— heeding no incQvidual oases— rolling — 
sweepings-burning on ; — no matter what scattered hearts, severed 
from the general mass, rail ground and scorched beneath its wheels. 
The mixture of evil with good — ^the existence of suffering and 
of crime— in all times have perplexed the wise. They created a 
god— they supposed him benevolent. How then came this evil ? 
why did he ipermit— nay, why invent, why perpetuate it? To 
account for this, the Persian creates a second spirit, whose nature 
is evil, and supposes a continual war between that and the god 
of good. In our own shadowy and tremendous Typhon, the 
Egyptians image a similar demon. Perplexing blunder that yet 
more bewilders us I — ^folly that arose from the vain delusion tnat 
makes a palpable, a corporeal, a human being, of this imknown 
power— that clothes the Invisible with attributes and a nature 
similar to the Seen. ISo : to this designer let us give a name that 
does not command our bewildering associations, and the mystery 
becomes more clear— that name is Nbcessitt. Necessity, say the 
Greeks, compels the gods. ^ Then why the gods?— their agency 
becomes unnecessary— dismiss them at once. Necessity is the ruler 
of aU we see ; — power, regularity — ^these two qualities make its 
nature. "Would you ask more ? — ^you can leam nothing : whether 
it be eternal— whether it compel us, its creatures, to new oai«ers 
" "!r that darkness which we call death— we cannot tell. There 
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leave we this ancient, unseen, unfathomable i>ower, and oome to 
that which, to our eyes, is the great minister of its functions. This 
we can task more, from this we can learn more : its evidence is 
around us— its name is Natttee. The error of the sages has been 
to direct their researches to the attributes of necessity, where all is 
gloom and blindness. Had they conlined their researches to Na- 
ture — what of knowledge might we not already have achieved ? 
Here patience, examination, are never directedf in vain. We see 
what we explore ; our minds ascend a palpable ladder of cau^s 
and effects. Nature is tiie great agent of the external universe, 
and Necessity imposes upon it the laws by which it acts, and im- 
parts to us the powers by which we examine ; those powers are 
curiosity and memory — ^their union is reason, their perfection is 
wisdom. Well, then, I examine by the help of these powers this 
inexhaustible Nature. I examine the earth, the air. the ocean, the 
heaven : I find that all have a mystic sympathy with each other— 
that the moon sways the tides — ^that the air maintains the earth, 
and is the medium of tibe life and sense of things — ^that by the 
knowledge of the stars we measure the limits of the earth— that 
we portion out the ei>ochs of time-^that hj their pale light we are 
guided into the . abyss of the past — ^that m their solemn lore we 
aiscem the destinies of the future. And thus, while we know not 
tiiat which Necessity is, we learn, at least, her decrees. And now, 
what morality do we glean irom this religion ?— for religion it is. 
I believe in two deities, Nature and Necessity ; I worship the last 
by reverence, the first by investigation. What is the morality my 
r»igion teaches? This — all things are subject but to general rules ; 
the sun shines for the joy of the manv — ^it may bring sorrow to the 
few ; the night sheds sleep on the multitude— but it narbours mur- 
der as well as rest; the forests adorn the earth — ^but shelter the 
serpent and the lion ; the ocean supports a thousand barks — but it 
engulfs the one. It is only thus for the general, and not for the 
universal benefit, that Nature acts, and Neoessity speeds on her 
awful course. This is the morality of the dread agents of the 
world — ^it is mine, who am their creature. I would preserve the 
delusions of priestcraft, for they are serviceable to the multi- 
tude ; I would impart to man the arts 1 discover, the sciences I 
rjrfect ; I would speed the vast career of civilising lore : — ^in this 
serve the mass, I fulfil the general law, I execute the great moral 
that Nature preaches. For myself I claim the individual excep- 
tion ; I claim it for the wise — satisfied that my individual actions 
are nothing in the neat balance of ^od and evil ; satisfied that 
the product of my Knowledge can give greater blessings to the 
mass than my desires can operate evil on the few (for the first can 
extend to remotest regions and humanise nations yet unborn), I 
give to the world wisdom, to myself freedom. I enlighten the lives 
of others, and I enjoy my own. Yes ; our wisdom is eternal, but 
our life is short : make tne most of it while it lasts. Surrender thy 
youth to pleasure, and thy senses to delight. Soon comes the hour 
when t^e wine-cup^ is shattered, and the garlands shall cease to 
bloom. BtDJoy while you may. Be still, Apteoides, my pupil 
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and my follower I I will teaoli thee the mechaiUBm of Nature, her 
darkest and her wildest secrets — ^the lore which fools call magio— 
and the mighty mysteries of the stars. By this shalt thou discEu'ge 
thy duty to the mass ; hy this shalt thou enlighten thy race. But 
I wiU lead thee also to pleasures of which the Tulgar do not dream ; 
and the day which thou givest to men shall be followed by the 
sweet night which thousurrenderest to thyseK." 

As the Eg3n?tiaii ceased there rose about, around, beneath, the 
softest music that Lydia ever taught, or Ionia ever perfected. It 
came like a stream of sound, bathing the senses unawares ; ener- 
vating, subduing with delight. It seemed the melodies of inyisi- 
ble spirits^ such as the shepherd might haye heard in the golden 
affe, floatmg through the vales of Thessaly, or in the noontide 
glades of raphes. The words which had rushed to the lip of 
Apsdcides, in answer to the sophistries of the Egyptian, died 
tremblingly away. He felt it as a profanation to break upon that 
enchanted strain — ^the susceptibility of his excited nature, the 
Greek softness and ardour of his secret soul^ were swayed and 
captured by surprise. He sank on the seat with parted lips and 
thirsting ear ; while in a chorus of voices, bland and melting as 
those which waked Psyche in the halls of love, rose the following 
song:— 

THE HYMN OF EROS. 

" By the cool banks where eoft Cephisus flows, 
A voice lall'd trembling down the wayesof air) 
The leaves blushed brighter in the Teian's rose, 
The doves oouch'd breathless in their summer lair ; 

While from their hands the purple flowerets fell. 
The laughing Hours stood listening in the sky j— 

From Pan's green cave to iEgle's * haunted cell, 
Heaved the charm'd earth in one delicious sigh. 

* Love, sons of earth I I am the Power of Love I 

Eldest of sU the gods, with Chaos t bom j 

My smile sheds light along th^ courts above. 

My kisses wake the eyelids of the Mom. 

< Mine are the stars— there, ever as ye gaze, 

Ye meet the deep spell of my haunting eyes i 
Mine is the moon — and, mournful if her rays, 
'lis that she lingers where her Carian lies. 

' The flowers are mine--the blushes of the rose. 

The violet-charming Zephyr to the shade t 
Mine the quick light that in the Maybeam glows, 

And mine the day-dream in the lonely glade. 

* Love, sons of earth— for love is earth's soft lore. 

Look where ye will— earth overflows with mm i 
Loam from the waves that ever kiss the shore. 
And the winds nestling on the heaving sea. 

< All teaches love ! '—The sweet voice, like a dream. 

Melted in light } yet still the airs above, 
The waving sedges, and the whispering stream, 
And the green forest rustling, murmnr'd * Lovs I ' ** 



* Tlie fUreft of the Naiads. t Hesiod. 
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Ab the Yoioes died away, the Egyptian seized the hand of Ap»- 
cides, and led him, wandering, intoxicated, yet half-reluctant, 
acroBs the chamber towards the curtain at the far end ; and now, 
from behind that curtain, there seemed to bunt a thousand spark- 
ling stars ; the yeiL itself, hitherto dark, was now lighted by these 
fires behind into the tenderest blue of heaven. It represented 
hearen itself —-such a heayen, as in the nights of June might have 
shone down over the streams of Castaly. Here and there were 
painted rosy and atrial clouds, from which smiled, by the limner's 
art, fiooes of divinest beauty, and on which reposed the shapes of 
whidi Phidias and Apelles dreamed. And the stan which studded 
the transparent azure rolled rapidly as they shone, while the 
musio, that again woke with a hveher and lighter sound, seemed 
to imitate the melody of the joyous spheres. 

*'0h! what miracle is this, Arbaoes?" said Apsecides in fal- 
tering accents. " After having denied the gods, art thou about to 
reveal to me " 

" Their pleasures ! *' interrupted Arbaces, in a tone so different 
from its usual cold and tranquil harmony that Aptecides started, 
and thought the Eg3rptian himself transformed ; and now, as they 
neared the curtain, a wild— a loud — an exulting melody burst from 
behind its concealment. With that sound the veil was rent in 
twain — ^it parted— it seemed to vanish into air : and a scene, which 
no Sybarite ever more than rivalled, broke upon the dazzled gaze 
of Ihe youthfol priest. A vast banquet-room stretched beyond, 
blazing with countless lights, whroh nlled the warm air with the 
scents of frankincense, of iasmine, of violets, of myrrh; all that 
the most odorous flowers, all that the most costly spices could distil, 
seemed gathered into one ineffable and ambrosial essence : from 
the light columns that sprang upwards to the airy roof, hunjgr, dra- 
peries of whitCj^tuddea with golden stars. At the extremities of 
the room two rountains cast up a spray, which, catching the rays 
of the roseate Hght, glittered like countless diamonds, d the cen- 
tre of the room as they entered there rose slowly from the floor, to 
the sound of unseen minstrelsy, a table spread with all the viands 
which sense ever devoted to fancy, and vases of that lost Myrrhine 
fabric,* so glowing in its colours, so transparent in its material, 
were crown^ with the exotics of Ihe East. The couches, to which 
this table was the centre, were covered with tapestries of azure 
and gold ; and from invisible tubes in the vaulted roof descended 
showers of fragrant waters, that cooled the delicious air, and con- 
tended with the lamps, as if the spirits of wave and fire disputed 
which element could rornish forth the most delicious odours. And 
now, from behind the snowy draperies, trooped such forms as 
Adonis beheld when he lay on the lap of Yenus. l^ey came, some 
with «urlands, others with lyres ; they surrounded the youth, they 
led his steps to the banquet. They flung the chaplets round him 
in rosy chains. The earUi — ^the thought of earth, vanished from 

* Which, however, was possibly the porcelain of China,— thougrh this is a matter 
which admits of considerable dispatc. 
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his soul. He imagined liiinself in a dream, and suppressed his 
breath lest lie should wake too soon ; the senses, to which he had 
never yielded as yet, heat in his burning pulse, and confused his 
dizzy and reeling sight. And while thus amazed and lost, once 
again, but in brisK and Bacchic measjires, rose the inagio strain : — 

ANACREONTIC. 

** In (he yeinn of the callx foams and glovra 
The blood of the mantling vine* 
But oh t in the bowl of Youth there glows 
A Lesbiiun, more divine I 
Bright, brigrht. 
As the Uqold light. 
Its waves through thine eyelids shiri^ 1 

Fill up, mi ttp« to the sparkling brim, 

The Juice of the young Lyaeus ; * 
The grape is the key that we owe to him 
From the gaol of the world to firee us. 
Drink, drink I 
What need to shrink, 
tVhen the lamps alone can see us > 

Drink, drink, as I quaff from thine eyes. 

The wine of a softer tree { 
Give the smiles to the god of the grape— tb:^ sl^hs. 
Beloved one, give to me. 
Tnin, turn. 
My glances bum, 
And thirst for a look from thee ! *' 

As the song ended, a group of three maidens^ entwined with a 
chain of starred flowers, and who, while they imitated, might have 
shamed the Graces, advanced towards him in the gliding measures 
of the Ionian dance : such as the l^ereids wreathed in moonlight 
on the yellow sands of the iBgean wave — such as Cytherea 
taught her handmaids in the marriage-feast of Psyche and her 
son. * 

Now approaching, they wreathed their chaplet round his head ; 
now kneeling, -the youngest of the three proffered hint the bowl, 
from which the wine of Lesbos foamed and sparkled. The youth 
resisted no more, he firasped the intoxicating cup. the blood man- 
tled fiercely through nis veins. He sank ui)on tne breast of the 
nymph who sat beside him, and turning with swimming eyes to 
seek for Arbaces, whom he had lost in the whirl of his emotions, he 
beheld him seated beneath a canopv at the upper end of the tabic, 
and gazing upon him with a smile tnat encouraged him to pleasure. 
He beheld nim, but not as he had hitherto seen, with dark and 
sable garments, with a brooding and solemn brow : a robe that 
dazzled the sight, so studded was its whitest surface with gold and 
gems, blazed upon his majestic form ; white roses, alternated with 
the emerald and the ruby, and shaped tiara-like, crowned his raven 
locks. He appeared, like Ulysses, to have gained the glorv of a 
second youth— his features seemed to have exchanged thought for 

* Kame of Bacchos, from Xvw^ to naMad, to rtfeaid. 
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beauty, and lie towered amidst the loyelineBS that sniroimded 
him, in all the beaming and relaxing benignity of the Olympian 
god. 

" Drink, feast, love, my pupil I " SAid he ; ** blush not that then 
art passionate and yonng. That which thou art, thou feelest in thy 
veins : that which thou shalt be, surrey ! " 

With this he pointed to a recess, and the eves of Apscides, fol- 
lowing the gesture, beheld on a pedestal, placed between the statues 
of Bacchus and Idalia, the form of a skeleton. 

"Start not," resumed the Egyptian; "that friendly guest ad- 
monishes us but of the shortness of life. From its jaws 1 hear a 
voice that summons us to ekjot." 

As he spoke, a group of nymphs surrounded the statue; they 
laid chaplets on its pedestal, and, while the cups were emptied 
and renlled at that glowing board, they sang the following 
strain: — 

BACCHIC HYMNS TO THE IMAGE OP DEATH. 

I. 

" Thoa ait in tbe laBd of the shailowy Hoit^ 
Thou that didst drink and lore : 
By the Solemn RiTerp a gUdtac (boat. 
Bat thy thought is onn above ! 
If memoiT yet can fly. 
Back to the folden sky. 
And mourn the ptoasnres lost 1 
By the min'd ball these flowers we lay. 
Where thy sool once held its iMlace ; 
When the rose to thy scent and siff ht was gay. 
And the smile was in the chalice. 
And the cithara's silver voice 
Conld bid thy heart rcsjoioe 
When night eclipsed the day.** 

Here a new group advancing, turned the tide of the music into a 
quicker and more joyous strain : — 

II. 

" Death, death, is the gloomy shore. 

Where we all sail — 
Soft, soft, thon gUding oar ; 

Blow soft, sweet gale ! 
Chain with bright wreaths the Hoars t 

Victims if all. 
Ever, *mid song and flowers, 

Victims should fall 1** 

Pausing for a moment, yet quicker and quicker danced the silver- 
footed music : — 

'* Since Life*s so short, we*ll live to lan^. 
Ah I wherefore waste a minate I 
If yoath*s the cup we yet can qoaiT, 
Be love the pearl within it I*' 

A third band now approached with brimming cups, which they 
poured in libation upon that strange altar ; and once more, sloH' 
and solemn, rose the changeful melody : — 
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III. 

'* Thou art welcome. Guest of gloom. 
From the fax and feaxful tea ! 
"When the last rose sheds its bloom. 
Our board shall be spread with tihee ! 
All hail, dark Guest! 
Who hatfa so fair a plea 
Our welcome Guest to be. 
As thou, whose solemn hall 
At last shall feast us all 
In the dim and dismal coast ? 
Long yet be we the Host ! 
And thou. Dead Shadow, thou. 
All joyless though thy brow. 

Thou— but our passing Guest I ** 

At this moment, she who sat beside Apaecides suddenly took up 
the song : — 

IV. 

" Happy is yet our doom. 

The earth and the sun are ours i 
And far from the dreary tomb 
Speed the wings of the rosy Hours — 
Sweet is for thee the bowl, 

Sweet are thy looks, my love ; 
I fly to thy tender soul. 
As the bird to its mated dove t 
Take me, ah, take ! 
Clasp'd to thy guardian breast. 
Soft let me shik to rest : 

But wake me— ah, wake * 
And tell me with words and sighs. 
But more with thy melting eyes, 

That my sun is not set — 
That the Torch is not quench'd at the Urn, 
That we love, and we breathe, and bum. 
Tell me— thou lov'st me yet ! " 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 



CHAPTEB L 

▲ VLASR MOVBR IX POXVZII, AKD THX OXHItXlCBir OT THE 

CLASSIC snra. 

To one of those parts of Fompeii* which were tenanted not by 
the lords of pleasure, but hj its minions and its yiotims ; the 
haunt of gladiators and prize-fighters ; of the yicious and the 
penniless ; of the sayage and the obscene ; the Alsatia of an ancient 
lAij — we are are now transported. 

It was a lar^ room, that opened at once on the confined and 
crowded lane. Before the threshold was a group of men, whose 
iron and well-strung muscles, whose short and Herculean necks, 
whose hardy and reckless countenances, indicated the chami>ions of 
the arena. On a shelf, without the shoi>, were ranged jars of wine and 
oil ; and right oyer this was inserted in the wall a coarse paintinf , 
which ezhiDited gladiators drinking— «o ancient imd so yenerable 
is the custom of signs ! Within the room were placed seyeral 
small tables^ arranged somewhat in the modem fashion of " boxes," 
and round these were seated seyeral knots of men, some drinking, 
some plajing at dice, some at that more skilfdl game called 
** duoaeetm Bcrtpta" which certain of the blundering learned haye 
mistaken for cness, though it rather, perhaps, resembled back- 
ffammon of the two, and was usually, though not always, played 
By the assistance of dice. The hour was in the early forenoon, 
and nothing better, perhaps, than that unseasonable time itself 
denoted the habitual indmence of these tayem loungers. Tet, 
despite the situation of the house and the character of its inmates, 
it indicated none of that sordid squalor which would haye charac- 
terised a similar haunt in. a modem city. Hie gay disposition of 
all the Pompeians, who sought, at least, to gratify the sense eyen 
where they neglected the mind, was typified by tne gaudy colours 
which decorated the walls, and the shapes, fantuitic but not 
inelegant, in which the lamps, the drinking-cups, the commonest 
household utensils, were wrought. 

** By Pollux ! " said one of the jgladiators, as he leaned against 
the Willi of the threshold, '' the wme thou sellest us, old Silenus," 
— and as he spoke he slapped a portly personage on the back, — " is 
enough to thin the best blood in one's yeins." 

The man thus caressingly saluted, and whose bared arms, whito 
apron, and keys and napiin tucked carelessly within his girdle, 
indicated him to be the host of the tayem^ was already passed in^^ 
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the autumn of his vears ; hut his form was still so rohust and 
athletio, that he mignt hare shamed even the sinew^r shapes beside 
him, save that the muscles had seeded, as it were, into nesh, that 
the cheeks were swelled and bloated, and tho increasing stomach 
threw into shade the vast and massive chest which rose EU>oye it. 

" None of thy scurrilous blusterings with me," growled the 
gigantic landlord, in the gentle semi-roar of an insulted tiger.; 
*' my wine is good enough for a 'carcase which shall so^i^oon soak 
the dust of the spoliarium." • 

" Croakest thou thus, old raven!" returned the gladiator, 
laughing scornfully ; ** thou shalt live to hang thyself with despite 
when thou seest me win the palm crown ; and when I get the 
purse at the amphitheatre, as I certainly shall, my firfit vow 
to Hercules shall be to forswear thee and thy viie potations 
evermore." 

" Hear to him-— hear to this niodest Pyrgopolinioes I He has 
certainly served under Bombochides Cluninstaridysarchides,"t 
cried the host. " SporuSjJSiger, Tetraides, he declares he shall 
win the purse from you. Why, by the gods 1 each of your muscles 
is strong enough to stifle all his body, or /know nothing of the 
arena I 

** Eq. !" said the thegladiator, colouring ^th psi;ig fur^, " our 
lanista would tell a diflSrent story." 

" What story coi4d he tell agaizist . me, vain Lydon ? " said 
Tetraides, frowning. 

"Or me, who nave conquered in fifteen fights?" said the 
gigantic Niger, stalking up to the gladiator. 

** Or me ? grunted Sporus, with eyes of fire. 

'* Tush ! " said Lydon, folding his arms, and regarding his rivals 
with a reckless air of defiance. *' The time of trial will soon come ; 
keep your valour till then." 

** Ay, do," said the surly host ; " and if I press down my thumb 
to save you, may the Fates cut mv thread ! " 

*' Your rope, you mean," said Lydon, sneeringly : ** here is a 
sesterce to buy one." 

The Titan wine-vender seized the hand extended to him, and 
griped it in so stem a vice that the blood spirted from the fingers' 
enos over the garments of the bystanders. 

They set up a savage laugh. 

** I will teach thee, young braggart, to play the Macedonia^ with 
me ? I am no puny Persian, I warrant tnoe I What, man I have 
I not fought twenty years in the ring, and never lowered my arms 
once ? ijid have I not received the rod from the editor s own 
hand as a sign of victory, and as a grace to retirement on my 
laurels J And am I now to Jbe lectured oy a boy i " So saying, he 
fiung the hand from him in scorn. 

Witiiout changing a muscle, but wit}i the samp sn^iling fi^e with 

* The place to wbich the killed or mortally wounded were dragged from the 
arena. 

^ " Milea Gloriosos," Act I. ; as mnch aa to say, in modern phrase, ** He has 
4 under Bombastps purloso." 
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wbioh he had preyionsly taunted mine host, did the gl 
bnye the painfdl grasp he had nndergone. Bat no looner was his 
hand released, than, oronohing for one moment as a wild eat 
croodies, yon might see his hair hristle on his head and heard, and 
with a fierce ana shrill yell he sprang on the throat of the giant, 
with an impetus that threw him, yast and sturdy as he was, from 
his balance ;yand down, with the orash of a fedhng rook, he fell ; — 
while over him fell also his ferocious foe. 

Out host perhaps, had had no need of the roue so kindly re- 
commended to him hy Lydon, had he remained three minutes 
loziger in that nosition. fiut, summoned to his assirtanoe h^ tiie 
noise of his fall, a woman, who had hitherto kept in an inner 
apartment, rushed to the scene of battle. This new ally was in 
herself a match for the gladiator ; she was tall, lean, and with 
arms that could ffiye other than soft embraces. In feust, the ||;en11e 
helpmate of Buroo the wine-seller had, like himself^ fought m the 
lists* — nay, under the emperor's eye. And Burbo himself — 
Burbo, the unoonquered in the field, according to report, now and 
then yielded the palm to his soft Stratonice. This sweet creature 
no sooner saw the imminent peril that awaited her worse hal^ than 
without other weapons than those with which Nature had pro- 
Tided her, she darted upon the incumbent rladiator, and, clasping 
him round the waist with her long and snalelike arms, lifted nim 
hj a sudden wrench from the body of her husband, leaving only 
his hands still dinging to the throat of his foe. So have we seen a 
dog snatched by the hmd legs from the strife with a fallen riyal in 
the arms of some enyious groom ; so haye we seen one half of him 
high in air— passiye and ofienceless— while the other half. head, 
teeth, eyes, daws, seemed buried and en^rulfed in tiie mangled and 
prostrate enemy. Meanwhile the gladiators, lapped, and pam- 
pered, and glutted upon blood, crowded delightedly round the 
combatants— their nostrils distended— their lips grinning— their 
eyes gloatingly iixed on the bloody throat of the one, and the 
indented talons of the other. 

" Habet I (he has got it !) hahet f" cried they, with a sort of yell, 
rubbiiig their neryous hands. 

** If on habeo, ye liars ; I haye not ^ it ! " shouted the host, as 
with a mighty effort he wrenched himself from those deadly hands, 
and rose to nis feet, breathless, panting, lacerated, bloody; and 
frontinur, with reeling eyes, the glaring look and grinning teeth of 
his bamed foe, now struggling (but straggling wiUi disdain) in the 
gripe of the sturdy amazon. 

''Fair play ! " cried the gladiators : " one to one ;" and, crowding 
round Lydon and the woman, they separated our pleasing host 
from his courteous ^^st. 

But Lydon, feelmg ashamed at his present position, and en- 
deayouring in yain to shake off the ffrasp of the yirago, slipped 
his hand into his girdle, and drew forth a short knife. Bo menacing 

* Not only did women lometimes figbt in fhc ampMfchctttvM, but ervi tiiote at 
HoUe Urth paTtldp«ted in tliat meek ambition. 

F 
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was Ilk look, so Inrigihtly gleamed tfi^ blade, that Stratonice, wbo 
was used only to tnat fashion of battle wnieh ire modems call 
the pugiliBtio, started back in alarm. 

" gods ! " cried she, " the mffian !— he has concealed weapons ! 
Is that fair? Is that like a aentiemaiL and a gladiator? ISo, 
indeed, I soom such fellows! With that she contemptaonsly 
turned her back on the gladiator, and hacrtetied to examine the 
condition of her husband. 

But he, as much inured to the eonstitational exercises as sm 
English bull-dog is to a contest with a more gentle antagonist, had 
already recorered himself. The purple hues receded from the 
crimson surface of his cheek, the yeins of the forehead retired into 
their wonted size. He shook himself with a complacent gtunt, 
satisfied that he was still alive, and then looking at Ms foe £pom 
head to foot with an air of more approbation than he had ever 
bestowed upon him before — 

** By Castor ! " said he, ** thou art a sttonger fellow than I took 
thee ror ! I see thou art a man of merit and virtue ; give me thy 
hand, my hero ! " 

** Jolly old Burbo ! " cried the gladiators, applauding ; " stanch 
to the backbone. Give him thy hand, Lydon. 

" Oh, to be sure," said the gladiator : " but now I have tasted 
hia blood, I long to lap the whole." 

" By Hercules ! " returned the host, <iuite unmoved, '* that is the 
true gladiator feeling. Pollux ! to think what good training may 
make a man ; why. a beast could not be fiercer ! ' 

" A beast ! aollard ! we beat the beasts hollow ! " cried 
Tetraides. 

" Well, well," said Stratonioe, who was now eraploved in smooth- 
ing her hair and adjusting her dress, " if ye are aU good friends 
again, I recommena you to be quiet and orderly ; for some yonnf 
noblemen, your patrons and backers, have sent to say they will 
come here to pay vou a visit : they wish to see vou more at their 
ease than at the schools, before they make np their bete on tiie 
mat fight at the amphitheatre. 8o they alwavs eome to my house 
for that purpose : the^ know we only receive the best gladiators in 
Pomoni— our societv is very select, praise be the gods !" 

" Yes," continued Burbo, drinking off a bowl, or rather a pail of 
wine, " a tbaxi who has won my laurels can only enoourare the 
brave. L^don, drink, my boy ; may you have an honourable old 
a;^ like mine!" 

"Come here," said Stratonice, drawing het husband to her 
affectionately by the ears, in that caress which Tibullus has so 
prettily described—" Come here ! " 

*' Not so hard, she-wolf ! thou art worse than l&e gladiator," 
murmured the huge jaws of Burbo. 

"Hist!" said she, whispering him; "Calenus has just stole 
in, disguised, by the back way. I hope he has brought the 
sesterces " 

"Ho! ho! I will ioin him," said Burbo; "meanwhile, I say, 

-^ a sharp eye on the cups — attend to the score. Let them not 
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elMat thee, irifd ; they are heroes, to be rare, hat then they are 
anrant TOfl^uee : Caens was nothing to them." 

"Nerer fear me. fool!" was the oonjimd reply; and Bnrbo, 
satisfied with the dear ascnranoe, strode tnrongh the apartment, 
and aoncht the penetralia of his house. 

"60 uioee soft patrons are ooming to look at our mnsoles," said 
Ifiger. *' Who sent to prerise thee of it, my mistress ? " 

" Lepidiis. He brings with him Clodios, the surest better in 
Pompeii, and the young Greek, Glanous." 

" A wager on a wager/' cried Tetraides ; *' Clodios bets on me, 
&xr twenty sesterces ! What say you, Lydon ? " 

" He bets on me .' " said Lydon. 

"No, onirM.'" gmnted Sporus. 

"Ddits ! do you think he would iirefer any of you to Niger?" 
said the athletio, thus modestly naming himself* 

" Well, well," said Stratonioe, as she pieroed a hugh amphora 
lor her guests, who had now seated themselyes before one of the 
tables, '"great men and braye, as je all think yoorselyes, whioh <^ 
YOU will nght the Nnmidian lion in case no malefactor should be 
foond to depriye you of the option }" 

'* I who haye escaped your arms, stout Stratonioe," said Lydon, 
"might safely, I think, enoonnterthe lion." 

" But tell me," Mid Tetraides, '"where is that pretty roung 
slaye of yours— the blind girl, witih bright eyes } I lutye not seen 
her a long time." 

' Oh I she is too delicate for you, my son of Neptune."* said the 
hostess, " and too nice eyeu for us, I think. We send ner into the 
town to sell flowers and sing to the ladies ; she makes us more 
money so than she would by waiting on you. Besides, she has 
often other employments which lie under the rose." 

" Other CTsployments ! " said Niger ; " why, she is too young 
for them." 

" Silence, beast ! " Said Stratonice ; " you think there is no play 
but ihe Corinthian. If Nydia were twice the age she is at present, 
she would be equally fit for Vesta— poor girl ! " 

" But, hark y^ Stratonice," said Lydon ; " how didst thou come 
by BO gentle ana delicate a slaye ? She were more meet for the 
handmaid of some rich matron of Borne than for thee." 

" That is true," returned Stratonice ; " and some day or other 
I shall make my fortune by selling her. How came I by Nydia, 
thouaskest?" 

"Ay I" 

" Why, thou seest, my slaye Staphyla*~^ou rememberest Sta- 
phyk, Niger?" 

"Ay, a large-handed wench, with a face like a comic mask. 
How would I forget her, by Pluto^ whose handmaid she .doubtless 
is at this moment ! " 

"Tush, brute I—Well, Staphyla died one day, and a great loss 
she was to me, a^d I went into the market to buy me another 

« Skm of Neptune— a Latin ptarAte for a »o m etoM, fdfcrtlMU USkm. 

F 2 
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slave* Bttt, by the ffods! they were all grown so dear Bince I had 




a child to sell — a bargain. She is but little, and almost an infant^ 
it is true ; but she is quick and quiet, docile and clever, sings well, 
and is of good blood, I assure you.' * Of what country ? ' said I. 
' ThessaUan.' Now I knew the Thessalians were acute and 
gentle ; so I said I would see the girl. I found her just as 
you see her now, scarcely smaller and scarcely younger in ap- 
pearance. She looked patient and resigned enough, with her 
hands crossed on her bosom, and her eyes down-cast. I asked 
the merchant his price : it was moderate, and I bought her at 
once. I^e merchant brought her to my house, and cusappeared 
in an instant. Well; my niends, guess my astonishment when 
I found she was blind ! Ha ! ha ! a clever fellow that mer- 
chant ! I ran at once to the magistrates, but the rogue was 
already gone from Pompeii. So I was forced to go home in a 
very ill humour, I assure you ; and the poor girl felt the effects of 
it too. But it was not her fault that she was blind, for she had 
been so from her birth. By degrees, we got reconciled to our 
purchase. True, she had not the strength of Staphvla, and was 
of very little use in the house, but she could soon nnd her way 
about the town, as well as if she had the eyes of Argus ; and 
when one morning she brought us home a handful of sesterces, 
which she said she had got from selling some flowers she had 
gathered in our poor little garden, we thought the gods had sent 
her to us. So from that time we let her go out as she likes, filling 
her basket with flowers, which she wreathes into garlands after 
the Thessalian fashioxh which pleases the gallants ; and the great 
people seem to take a lanoy to ner, for they always pav her more 
than thev do any other flower-girl, and she brings all oi it home to 
us, which is more than any other slave would do. So I work for 
myself, but I shall soon afford from her earnings to bnv me a 
second Staphyla ; doubtless, the Thessalian kidnapper haa stolen 
the blind girl from gentle parents.* Besides her skill in the 
garlands, she sings and plays on the cithara, which also brings 
money ; and lately but that is a secret." 

" That is a secret! What!" cried Lydon; ''art thou turned 
sphinx ?" 

" Sphinx, no— why sphinx ?" 

** Cease thy gabble, ^;ood mistress, and bring us our meat— I am 
hungry," said Sporus, impatiently. 

** And I; too," echoed the grim Niger, whetting his knife on the 
palm of his hand. 

The amazon stalked away to the kitchen, and soon returned 
with a tray ladon with large pieces of meat half-raw : for so, as 

* The Thessalian sUre-merchants were celebrated for purloining persona of 
Mrth and education i ther did not always spare those of their own country. 
Aristophanes sneers bitterly at that people (proverbially treacherous) for tbt\t 
unqotnchabla desire of rain by thlt barter of Aesh. 
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now, did the heroes of the pxize-iight imagine they best sostained 
their hardihood and feroci^ ; they drew round the table with the 
eyes of famished wolyesr— the meat Tanished, the wine flowed. So 
leave we those important personages of dasaio life to follow the 
steps of Bnrbo. 



CHAPTER n. 

TWO W0BTHIE8. 

Ik the earlier times of £ome the priesthood was a profession, not 
of Incre bnt of honour. It was embraced by the noblest citizens — 
it was forbidden to the idebeians. Afterwards, and long preyious 
to the present date, it was equally open to all ranks ; at least, that 
■part ofthe profession which embraced the flamens, or priests. — ^not of 
religion generally, but of peculiar gods. Even the priest of Jupiter 
(the Flamen Dialis), preceded by a lictor, and entiUed by his office 
to the entrance of the senate, at first the espeeial dignitary of the 
patricians, was subsequently the choice of the people. The less 
national and less honoured deities were usually seryed by plebeian 
ministers ; and many embraced the profession, as now tae Roman 
Catholic Christians enter the monastic firatendty, less from the 
impulse of devotion than the suggestions of a calculating pover^. 
Thus Calenus, the priest of Isis, was of the lowest origm. His 
relations, though not his parents, were freedmen. He haa received 
from them a liberal education, and from his father a small patri- 
mony, which he had soon exhausted. He embraced the priesthood 
as a last resource from distress. Whatever the state emolument 
of the sacred profession, which at that time were probably small, 
the officers of a popular temple could never complain of the profits 
of their calling. There is no profession so lucrative as that which 
practises on the superstition of tiiie multitude. 

Calenus had but one surviving relative at Pompeii, and that was 
Burbo. Yarious dark and disreputable ties, stronger than those of 
blood, united together their hearts and interests ; and often the 
minister of Isis stole disguised and furtively from the supposed 
austerity of his devotions ; — and gliding through tiie back door of 
the retired gladiator, a man infamous alike by vices and by pro- 
fession, rejoiced to throw off the last rag of an hypocrisv which, 
but for the dictates of avarice, his rulmg passion, would at all 
times have sat clumsily upon a nature too brutal for even the 
mimicry of virtue. • 

Wrapped in one of those large mantles which came in use among 
the Romans in proportion as they dismissed the toga, whose ample 
folds well concealea the form, and in which a sort of hood (attached 
to it) afforded no less a security to the features, Calenus now sat m 
the small and private chamber of the wine-cellar, whence a small 
passage ran at once to that back entrance, with which nearly all 
the houses of Pompeii were famished. 

Opposite to him sat the sturdy Burbo, carefully counting on a 
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tabl* between Hum a little pile of ooim whiek the prieet fayd J\ut 
ponied bom liii pim»— for piinei Tare u oomnon tliea m bov, 
with thit diAbreDM--the7 wera nmaJly batter fanuibed I 

"You tee," tail Oeleoui, " thst we pay you huidiomelr, Mid 
yon ought to thook me for recommeadiiiff you to m advemtageoiu 
a market." 

" I di n, I do," replied Borbo, affeatioaately, as he 

■we^t til a leathern reoeptaole, whioh he then deposited 

in tu9 gi ig the buokle round hie oapaoious waiit more 

oloiely t ront to do in Uie lax boon of bis domestio aTo- 

oatioiu. isis, Piels, and Nleis, or whatever other goda 

Qiera mi pt, my little Sydia ia a Tery HB^mides — a 

garden . 

" She and plays like a m^M," vetnnud Calenni ; 

"thou i^>. .u„— Jut he who eraplojre me always pay* liberally." 

" He ia a god," oried Burbo, euUinsiattiaally ) " every rich man 
who ia oeneroDi deserves to be worshipped. But acjne, a cup of 
wine, old Mend : tell me more about it. What does iha do ) she ia 
fria-ht^ned, talks of her oath, and reveals notblng.'' 

" Nor will I, by my right band I I, too, have taken that tarrible 
oath of Beoreoy." 

" Oatb 1 what are oaths to men like us t " 

"True oatha of a common fashion; but this I'' — aad the stalwart 
priest shuddered as he spoke. " Yst," he oontinaad, in emp^ing 
a huge onp of unmiied wins, " I will own to thee, that it ia not so 
maoh the oath that I dread astlkeTengeaooe of him wbo proposed it. 
By the sods t he is a mighty soToei«r, and oonld draw my eonfeesion 
mna the moon, did I dare to make it to her. Talk no more of 
this. By FoUnx I wild as those banqneU an which I enjoy with 



him, I am never quito at my ease there. I love, my bov, one iolly 
\our with thee, and one of the plain, unsopbuttoated, laughing 
iris that I meet in this chamber, all smoke-dried though it be, 



better than whole nights of those magnifleant debauehss." 

"Hoi sayest t^u sol To-morrow night, please tlie gods, we 
will have then a snug earonsat." 

" With all my bsirt," said the priest, rubbing his hands, and 
drawing himself nearer to tha table. 

At this moment they heard a slight noise at the doo^, aa of one 
feeling the handle. The priest lowered the hood over his head. 

"Tnsh[" whispered the host " it ia but the blind girl," asNydia 
iipi-ned the door, and entered thi apartment. 

" Eo 1 girl, and how durst thou ) thou lookest pale, — thou hast 
' \ Gpt late revels ! ISo matter, the young must Be always the 
yoong," said Borbo, enooaragiuf(ly. 

The girl made no answer, but she dropped on one of tha seats 
with an air of lassitude. Her oolour went and oame rapidlv t ib^ 
beat the floor impatiently with her small feet^ ^m she suodoily 
raised her hue, and said with a datermined voiee, — 

" Master, you may starve me if you will, — you may beat nje, — 
you may threaten me with deatb,~but I will go no more to 
that nnhdy plaee ! " 
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"How, fool I laid Burbo, in a savaffe yf>ioi, and bis heavy 
brows met darkly over iiis fierce and Dloodsnot eyes ; " bow, 
rebeDions ! Take oare." 

" I ba.¥e aaid it," said the poor girl, orof liny kef bi^ndi on her 
breast. 

" Wliat I my modest one, sweet restid, fthon wilt go |io more ! 
Very well, thon sbalt be oarried." 

" I wiU raise the city with my ories," said she, pasoonately ; and 
the ooloor mounted to her brow. 

*' We will take oaie of that, too ; then shalt fp ga^fl^," 

" Then may the gods help me I " said Nyoia, rising i " I will 
appeal to the magistrates." 

" Thine oath remember!" said a hollow voice, as for the first 
time Calenns joined in the dialogiifi- 

At Uiese words a trembling snook the frame of i&e nnfortanate 

S' rl ; she clasped her hands imploringly'. ** Wretch that I am I " 
e cried, and burst violently into sobs. 

Whether or not it was the sound of that vehement sorrow which 
brought the gentle Stratonioe to the spot, her grisly form at this 
moment appeared in the chamber. 

" How now ? what hast thou been doing with my slave, brute ? " 
said she, angrily, to Burbo. 

" Be quiet, wife/' said he, in a tone half-sullen, half-timid; "you 
want new girdles and fine clothes, do you? Well then, take care 
of your slave, or you may want them long. Va captti tuo — 
vengeance on thy head, wretched one ! " 

"What is this ?" said the hag, looking from one to the other. 

Nydia started as by a sudden impulse from the wall against 
which she had leaned ; she threw herself at the feet of Stratonioe ; 
she embraced her knees, and looki^^ up at her with those sightless 
but touching eyes — 

" O my inistress I " sobbed she, " you are a woman— you have 
had sisters, — you have been young likeme,--feel for me,— save me ! 
I will go to those horrible feasts no niore ! " 

" Stuff! '* said the hag. dragging h^r up rudely by one of those 
4elicate hands, fit for no hursher labour t&en that of weaving the 
flowers which made her pleasure or her trade ;-^*^ stuff I these fine 
scruples are not for slaves." 

*' Hark ye," said Burbo, drawing forth his purse, and chinking 
its contents: "you hear this music, wife; by Pollux 1 if you do 
not break in yon colt with a tight rein, you will hear it no 



more." 



The girl is tired,*' said Stratonioe, nodding to Calenus; "she 
will be more docile when you next want her." 

** You I you I who is here ? " cried Njdia, easting her eyes round 
the apartment with so fearful and straining a survey, that Calenus 
rose in alarm from his seat, — 

" She must see with those eyes ! " muttered he. 

" Who is here ! Speak, in heaven's name ! Ah, if you were 
bUnd like me, you would oe less cruel," said she ; uid she a^ain 
burst into tears. 
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"Take her away," said Borbo, impatienti j ; "I hate these 
whimperinffs." 

* ' Come I said Stratonioe, ptuhing: the poor child by the shoulders. 

N^rdia drew henelf aside, with an air to whioh resolutum gara 
dignity. 

^' Hear me," she said ; ** I have served you faithfully,— I, who 
was brouffht up-— Ah! my mother, my poor mother! didst thou 
dream I should oome to this ?" She dashed the tear from her eyes, 
and prooeeded : — " Command me in aoffht else, and I will obey ; 
but I teU you now, hard, stem, inexorable as you are, — I tell you 
that I will go there no more ; or. if I am forced there, that I will 
implore the mercy of the protor himself— I haye said it. Hear me, 
ye gods, I swear I " 

The haff's eves glowed with fire ; she seized Ihe child by the hair 
with one nana, and raised on high the other— that formidable right 
hand, the least blow of whioh seemed capable to crush the frail and 
delicate fbrm that trembled in her grasp. That thought itself 
appeared to strike her, for she suspended the blow, changed her 
purpose, and dragging Nydia to the wall, seized from a hook a rope, 
often, aJas ! applied to a similar purpose^ and the next moment 
the shriU. the agonised shrieks ox the blind girl rang piercingly 
through the house. 



CHAPTER m. 

ftLAUOirS UAKSB A FITRCHASB THAT AFTEBWABDS 008T8 HOC 

DIAB. 

" Holla, my braye fellows ! " said Lepidus, stooping his head, as 
he entered the low doorway of the house of Burbo. " We have 
come to lee which of you most honours your lanista." The gladi- 
ators rose from the table in respect to three gallants known to 
be among the garest and richest youths of Pomi)eu. and whose 
yoices were therefore the dispensers of amphitheatncal reputation. 

" What fine animals!" said Clodius to Glauous: "worthy to be 
gladiators I " 

" It is a pity they are not warriors," returned Glaucus. 

A singular thing it was to see the dainty and fastidious Lepidus, 
whom in a banquet a ray of daylight seemed to blind,— whom in 
the bath a breeze of air seemed to olast, — ^in whom Nature seemed 
twisted and perverted from every natural impulse, and curdled 
into one dubious thinff of efieminacy and art ; — a singular thing 
was it to see this Lepiaus, now all eagerness, and energy, and life, 
patting the vast shoulders of the gladiators with a bliuiched ana 
ffirliBh hand, feeling with a mincing gripe their great brawn and 
iron muscles, all lost in calculating admiration at tiiat manhood 
which he had spent his life in carefully banishing frt)m himself. 

So have we seen at this day the beardless flutterers of the saloons 
of London thronging round the heroes of the Fiyescourt ;— so have 
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we leen them admire, and gaze, and oaloulate a bet ; — bo hare we 
seen tiliem meet together^ in IndicronB yet in melancholj assem- 
blage, the two extremes of oiyilised society,— the patrons of pleasure 
ana its slaves— yilest of all slayes— at onoe ferocious and mercenary ; 
male prostitates, who sell their strength as women their beauty ; 
beausts in act, but baser than beasts in motive, for the last, at Irast, 
do not mangle themselves for money ! 

" Ha ! Niger, how will you fight ; " said Lepidus ; " and with 
whom ? " 

" Spoms challenges me,'* said the grim giant ; " we shall fight to 
the death, I hope. 

*' Ah ! to be sure," grunted Sporus, with a twinkle of his small 
eye. 

' He takes the sword^ I the net and the trident : it will be rare 
sport. I hope tiie survivor will have enough to keep up the dignity 
ox the crown." 

" Never fear, we'll fill the purse, my Hector," said Clodius : " let 
me see,— you fight against Niger ? Olaucus, a bet— I back Niger." 

" I tola you so," cried Niger exultingly. " The noble Clodius 
knows me ; count yourself dead already, my Sporus." 

Clodius took out his tablet. — "A bet,— ten sestertia.* What 
say you?" 

" So be it," said Qlauous. ** But whom have we here ? I never 
saw this hero before ; " and he ghmced at Lydon. whose limbs 
were sHghter than those of his companions, and who had something 
of grace, and something even of nobleness, in his face, which his 
profession had not yet wholly destroyed. 

" It is Lydon, a youngster, practised only with the wooden sword 
as yet," answered Niger, condescendingly. '* But he has the true 
blood in him, and has challenged Tetraides." 

" Me challenged me," said Lydon : " I accept the ofier." 

" And how do you fight," asked Lepidus. ^* Chut, my boy, wait 
a while before you contend with Tetraides." Lydon smiled dis- 
dainfully. 

'* Is he a citizen or a slave ? " said Clodius. 

" A citizen ;— ^we are all citizens here," ^uoth Niger. 

" Stretch out your arm, my Lydon," said Lepidus, with the air 
of a connoisseur. 

The gladiator, with a significant glance at his companions, 
extended an arm which, if not so huge in its {girth as liiose of his 
comrades, was so firm in its muscles, so beautirally symmetrical ia 
its i>roportions, that the three visitors uttered simultaneously an 
admiring exchunation. 

" Well, man, what is your weapon ? " said Clodius, tablet in 
hand. 

" We are to fight first with the cestus ; afterwards, if both sur- 
vive, with swords," returned Tetraides, sharply, and with an 
envious scowl. 

"With the cestus!" cried Glaucus; "there you are wrong, 

* littlB more than jgM, 
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Lydon ; the oestus is the Qreel^ fashion : I know it veil. Toa 
should have encouraged flesh for that contest ; you ue far too thin 
for it— avoid the oesuis." 

" I cannot," said Lydon. 

"And why?" 

** I nave said— because he has challenge me/' 

** But he will not hold yoi^ to the precise weapon." 

"My honour holds me ! " returned Lydon, proudly. 

" I bet on Tetraides, two to one, at the cestus," said dodiiis ; 
" shall it be, Lepidus f-^yen. betting, with swords." 

" If you siye me three to one, I will not take 1^ odds," said 
Lepidus : " Lydon will never come to the swords. You are mifirhty 
courteoi^s." 

" What say you, Glaueus ? " said Clodius, 

" I will tate the odds three to one." 

" Ten sestertia to thirty." 

"Yes."* 

Clodius wrote the bet in his book. 

" Pardon me, noble sponsor mine," said Lydon, in a low voice to 
Glaueus : " but how much think you the victor will gain ? " 

" How much ? why, perhaps seven sestertia." 

" You are sure it will be as much ? " 

" At least. But out on you I — a Qree]^ would have thought of 
the honour, and not the money. Italians ! eyervwhene ye are 
ItaHans ! " 

A blush mantled over the bronzed cheek of the gladiator. 

" Do not wrong me, noble Glaueus ; I think of both, bpt I should 
never have been a gladiator but for the money." 

" Base ! mayest thou fall ! A miser never was a hero." 

" I am not a miser," said Lydon, haughtily, and he witJidrew to 
the other end of the room. 

" But I don't see Burbo ; where is Burbo ? I must talk with 
Burbo," cried Clodius. 

" He is within," said Niger, pointing to the door at the extremity 
of the room. 

"And Stratonice, the brave old lass, where is she?" quoth 
Lepidus. 

" Why, she was here just before you entered ; but she heard 
something that displeased her yonder, and vanished. Pollux I old 
Burbo had perhaps caught hold of some girl in the baok room. I 
heard a female's voice crying out ; the old dame is as jealous as 
Juno." 

" Ho ! eapoellent I " cried Lepidus, laughing. " Come, Clodius, 
let us ffo shares with Jupiter ; perhaps he has caught a Leda." 

At tnis moment a loud cry of pain and terror startled the group. 

" Oh, spare me ! spare me ! I am but a child, I am blind — ^is not 
<^^ punishment enough ? " . 

"0 Pallas ! I know that voice, it is my poor flower-girl ! " ex- 

* The reader will not confound the sesterMt' with the sesterfta. A Bef^tertium, 
which was a ««m, not a eoint was a thousand times the value of a wcatertiuM} tb» 
first was equivalent to ^es, U. 5^., the last to Id. 3$ farthings of our moncj. 
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elaimed Glatioiis, and he darted at oqm into the ttwHe? whence 
tiM err Ipse. 

Hepvxstthedoor; hebebeldKydiawrithiiiff iatiMgnitpof the 
infamtehag; tl^ OQid| already oablded with DUwo* wae iftiaed in 
the 817,— 'it was suddenly airested* 

"fury I " eeid^iiuieiis, and with h^ left hud he e«ofhl Kydia 
from her msp ; "how we you use thus a nri,— one of yoof own 
sex, a child ! My Nydia. mypoor in&nt \ 

" Oh ? is that you— is uiat Glauoos ? " ftTchiiined the ilower-nrl, 
in a tone almost of transport ; the tears stood aneeted <m ner 
cheek; she smiled, she qliuig to Ms breast, she kissed his robe as 
she dung. 

"And how dve yoiu pert stranger I interfbce between a free 
woman nsai her slaye. J^y the gods ! despite your fine tonio and 
yoor filthy perfomes, I doubt whethev you an even a Roman 
citisen« my mannikin." 

" Fair words, mistress.— fair words ! " said dodins, now enter- 
ing with Lepidus. " This is my friend and sworn brother : he 
must be pat under shelter of your tongue, sweet one ; it rains 
stones ! " 

" Qiye me my shtve ! " shrieked the virago, plaoing her mighty 
grasp on the breast of the Greek. 

" STot if all your sister Furies eould help you," answered Glaucus. 
" Fear not, sweet Nydia ; an Athenian never forsook distress 1 " 

I* Holla ! " said Burbo, rising leluotantiy, "what turmoil is all 
this about a slave } Let go the young gentleman, wife,— let him 
go : for his sake the pert thing shsU be spared this once." 8o 
saying, he drew, or rather dragged off, his ferqoious helpmate. 

" Methought when we entered," said Cbdius, " there was another 
num present?" 

":Pbisgone/' 

For the priest of Isis had indeed thought it high time to vanish. 

" Oh, a friend of mine ! a brotiier oupman, a quiet dcwr, who 
does not love these snarlings," said Burbo, carelessly. " But go, 
uhild, yon will tear the gentleman's tunio if you olmg to him so 
tight ; ga you are pardoned." 

" Oh, do not — do not forsake me ! " cried Nydia, nlifig in g yet 
closer to the Athenian. 

Moved by her forlorn situation, her appeal to him, her own innu- 
merable and touehing graces, the Greek seated himself on one of 
the rude chairs. He held her on his knees,— he wiped the blood 
from her shoulders with his long hair, — he kissed the tears from 
her cheeks, — ^he whispered to her a thousand of those soothinr 
words with which we calm the grief of a child : — and so beautifol 
did he seem in his gentle and consoling task, that even the fierce 
h^irt of Stratonice was touched. His presence seemed to shed 
light over that base and obscene haunt,— young, beautiful, glorious, 
he was the emblem of all that earth made most happy, comforting 
one that earth had abandoned I 

" Well, who could have thou£[ht our blind Nydia had been so 
honoured ? " said the virago, wipmg her heated brow. 
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Glauens looked up at Biirbo. 

'* My good man, said he, " this is your slave ; she sings well, 
she is aooustomed to the oare of flowers. — I wish to make a present 
of such a slave to a lady. Will you sell her to me ? " As he spoke 
he felt the whole frame of the poor nrl tremhle with delight ; she 
started up, she put her dishevelled nair from her eyes, she looked 
around, as U, alas ! she had the power to see/ 

" Sell our Nydia ! no. indeed, said Stratoxdce, gruffly. 

Nydia sank oack witn a long sigh, and again clasped the robe of 
her protector. 

*' l^onsense! " said Glodius, imperiously : " you must oblige me. 
What man ! what, old dame ! oirend me, and your trade is ruined. 
Is not Burbo my kinsman Pansa's client ? Am 1 not the oracle 
of the amphitheatre and its heroes ? If I say the word. Break 
up your wine-jars. — you sell no more. Glaucus, the slave is yours." 

Burbo scratched his huge head, in evident embarrassment. 

" The girl is worth her weight in ^old to me." 

** Name your price, I am rich." said Glaucus. 

The ancient Italians were like the modem, there was nothing 
they would not sell, much less a poor blind girl. 

*^1 paid six sestertia for her, she is worth twelve now," mut- 
tered Stratonice. 

" Ton shall have twenty ; come to the magistrates at once, and 
then to my house for your money." 

" I womd not have sold the dear girl for a hundred but to oblige 
noble Glodius," said Burbo, whiningly. " And you will speak to 
Pansa about the place of designator at the amphitheatre, noble 
Glodius } it would just suit me. 

" Thou shalt have it," said Glodius ; adding in a whisper to 
Burbo, "Ton Greek can make your fortune: money runs 
through him like a sieve : mark to-day with white chalk, my 
Priam." 

'* An dahis t " said Glaucus, in the formal question of sale and 
barter. 

** Dahitur" answered Burbo. 

" Then, then. I am to go with you, — ^with you ? happiness ! 
murmured Nydia. 

" Pretty one, yes ; and thy hardest task henceforth shall be to 
sing thy Grecian hynms to the loveliest lady in Pompeii." 

Ine girl sprang from his clasp ; a change came over her whole 
face, so bnffht the instant before ; she sighed heavily, and then 
once more taking his hand, she said, — 

" I thought I was to go to your house } " 

" And so thou shalt for the present ; come, we lose time." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TSE BIYAL 07 6LAT7CnS PBESSES ONWASD IK THB BACZ. 

loKis was one of those brilliant oharaoters which, but onoe or 
twioe, flash across our career. She united in the hiffhest perfection 
the rarest of earthly gifts,— GFenins and Beauty. No one eyer pos- 
Bessed superior intellectual qualities without Imowing them, — ^Uie 
alliteralion of modesty and merit is prettv enough, but where 
merit is great, the yeil of that modesty you aomire never disguises 
its extent from its possessor. It is the proud consciousness of cer- 
tain qualities that it cannot reyeal to the eyery day world, tiiat 
giyes to genius that shy, and reseryed, and troubled air, which 
puzzles and flatters you when you encounter it. 

lone, then, knew her genius ; but, with that charming yersa- 
tility that belong of rieht to women, she had the faculty, so few 
of a kindred genius in the less malleable sex can claim — ^the faculty 
to bend and model her graceful intellect to all whom it encoun- 
tered. The sparkling fountain threw its waters alike upon the 
strand, the cayern, and the flowers ; it refreshed, it smiled, it daz- 
zled eyerywhere. That pride, which is the necessary result of su- 
periority, she wore easily — ^in her breast it concentred itself in 
mdependence. She pursued thus her own brig:ht and solitary path. 
She asked no aged matron to direct and guide her, — she walked 
alone hj the torch of her own unflickering purity. She obeyed no 
t^ronnical and absolute custom. She moulded custom to her own 
will, but this so delicately and with so feminine a grace, so per- 
fect an exemption from error, that you could not say she outraged 
custon^ but commanded it. The wealth of her graces was inex- 
hausible — she beautified the commonest action ; a word, a look from 
her, seemed magic. Loye her, and you entered into a new world, 
you passed from this trite and common-place earth. You were in 
a land in which your eyes saw eyerything through an enchanted 
medium. In her presence you felt as if listemnff to exquisite 
music ; you were steeped in that sentiment which nas so little of 
earth in it, and which music so well inspires, — that intoxication 
which refines and exalts, which seizes, it is true, the senses, but 
gives them the character of the soul. 

^e was peculiarly formed, then, to command and fascinate the 
less ordinary and the bolder natures of men ; to love her was to 
unite two passions, that of love and of ambition, — ^you aspired when 
you adored her. It was no wonder that she had completely chained 
and subdued the mysterious but burning soul of the Egyptian, a 
man in whom dwelt the fiercest passions. Her beauty and her 
soul alike enthralled him. 

Set apart himself from the common world, he loved that daring- 
ness of character which also made itself, among common things. 
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aloof and alone. He did not, or he would not Bee, that that very 
isolation put her yet more from him than from the vulgar. Far as 
the poles— far as the night from day, his solitude was divided 
from hers. He was solitcury from his dark and solemn vices— she 
from her beautiful fancies and her purity of virtue. 

If it was not strange that lone thus enthralled the Egyptian, far 
less strange was it that she had captured, as suddenhr as irrevo- 
cably, the bright and sunny heart of the Athenian. The gladness 
of a temperament which seemed woven from the beams of light 
had led dlauous into pleasure. He obeyed no more vknoiLs oio- 
tates when he wandered into the diisipations of his time, than the 
exhilarating voices of youth and health. He threw the brightness 
of his nature over every abyss and oavem through wmoh he 
^^yed. His imagination dazzled him, but his heart never was 
corrupted. Of far more penetration than his companions deemed, 
he saw that they sought to prey upon his riches and his youth : 
but he despised wealth save as the means of ei^oymenVand youth 
was the great sympathv that united him to them. He felt, it is 
true, the impulse of nobler thoughts and higher aims than in plea- 
sure could be indulged : but the world was one vast prison, to 
which the Sovereign of Rome was the Imnerial gaoler ; and the 
very virtues, which in the free days of Athens would have made 
him ambitious, in the slavery of earth made him inactive and 
supine. For In that unnatural and bloated civilisation, all that 
was noble in emulation was forbidden. Ambition in the regions 
of a despotic and luxurious court was but the contest of flattery 
and craft. Avarice had become the sole ambition,— men. desired 
pnetorships and provinces only as the license to pilla«e, and 

government was but the excuse of rapine. It is in smaQ states 
[lat glory is most active and pure, — ^tne more confined the limits 
of the circle, the more ardent the patriotism. In small states, 
opinion is concentrated and strong. — every eye reads your actions — 
your public motives are blended with your private tietf, — every 
spot in vour narrow sphere is crowded with forms familiar since 
your childhood, — ^the applause of your citifens is like the caresses of 
your friends. But in large states, the city is but the court : the 
provinces— unknown to you, unfamiliar m customs, perhaps in 
language,— have no claim on your patriotism, the ancestry of their 
inhabitants is not yours. In the court you desire favour instead 
of glory ; at a distance from the court, miDlic opinion has vani^ed 
frxmi vou, and self-interest has no counterpoise. 

Italy, Italy, while I write, youf skies are over me-^our seas flow 
beneath my feet, listen not to the blind policy which would unite 
all your crested cities, mourning for tneir republics, into one 
empire ; false, pernicious delusion t your only hope of regeneration 
n m division. Florence, Milan, Yenice, Genoa, may be fr^ee once 
more, if each is free. But dream not of freedom for the whole 
While you enslave the patts ; the heart must be the centre of the 
system, the blood must circulate freely everywhere j and in vast 
communities you behold btit a bloated and feeble giant, whose 
bmn is imbef6ll6 whoM Mb« AM deftd, and Irhd pays in disease 
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and weakness ti^e petitdty of thmsoendbgr the aatonl pcopocttotu 
of health and Timor. 

Thus thrown back upon themselres, the more ardent qnalities of 
Olanons fonnd no Tent, saTe in that oTerflowing imafl^iation whidi 

Save grave to pleasure, and poetry to thought. Ease was less 
espieable than contention with pairasites and sLaTes, and Inxnry 
oonld yet be refined thon^h ambition oonld not be ennobled. Bat 
all that was best and brightest in his son] woke at once when he 
knew lone. Here was an empire, worthT of demigpods to attain: 
here was a, fflory , which the reeking smoke of a fonl society conld 
not soil or aim. Love, in every time, in every state, can thus find 
space for its golden altars. And tell me if there ever, OTon in the 
ages most favourable to glory, conld be a triumph more exalted 
and elating than the conquest of one noble heart } 

And whether it was that this sentiment inspired him, his ideas 
glowed more brightly, his soul seemed more awake and more 
visible, in lone's presence. If natural to lore her. it was natural 
tbftt she should return the passion. Young, brilliant, eloquent, 
enamoured, and Athenian, he was to her as the incarnation of the 
poetry of her father's land. Thev were not like creatures of a world 
in wmoh strife and sorrow are the elements ; they were like things 
to be seen only in the holiday of natthre, so glonous and so fresn 
were their youth, their beauty, and their lore. They seemed out 
of place in the harsh and cTcry-day earth t they belonged of right 
to the Satumian age, and the dreams of demigod and nymph. It 
was as if the poetry of life gathered and fed itself in them, and in 
their hearts were concentrated the last rays of the sun of Delos and 
of Gteece. 

But if lone was independent in her choice of life, so was her 
modest pride proportionably vigilant and easily alarmed. The 
falsehood of the Egytian was invented by a deep knowledge of her 
nature. The story of coarseness, of indelicacy, in Glaucus, stunr 
her to the quick. She felt it a reproach upon her character and 
her career, a punishment above all to her love ; she felt, for the 
iirst time, how suddenly she had yielded to that love ; she blushed 
"With shame at a weakness, the extent of which she was startled to 
peroeire : she imagined it was that weakness which had incurred 
the contempt of Glaucus ; she endured the bitterest curse of noble 
natures — hutniliation / Tet her love, perhaps, was no less alarmed 
than her ^ride. If one Moment she murmiured reproaches upon 
Glaucus — ^if one Inoment Ipe renounced, she almost nated him — at 
the next she burst into passionate tears, her heart yielded to its 
sofbiess, and she said in the bitterness of anguish^ *' He despises 
me— he does not love me." 

From the hour the Egyptian had left her, she had retired to her 
most secluded chamber, she had shut out her handmaids, she had 
denied herself to the crowds that besieged her door. Glaucus was 
excluded with the rest ; he wondered, but he guessed not why ! 
He never attributed to his lone — ^his queen — his goddess — ^that 
woman-like caprice of which the love-poets of Italy so unceasingly 
pompkdn. He imagined her, in the majesty of her candour, above 
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all the arts that torture. He was troubled, but his hopes were not 
dimmed, for he knew already that he loved and was betored ; what 
more oomd he desire as an amnlet against fear ? 

At deepest night, then, when the streets were hnshed, and the 
high moon only oeheld his devotions, he stole to that temple of 
his heart— her home ;* and wooed her after the beautifdl rashion 
of his country. He covered her threshold with the liohest gar- 
lands, in which every flower was a volume of sweet pAssion ; and 
he channed the long summer-night with the sound of the Lyoian 
lute ; and verses, which the ins^ration of the moment sufficed to 
weave. 

But the window above opened not ; no smile made yet more holy 
the shining air of night. All was still and dark. He knew not 
if his verse was welcome and his suit was heard. 

Yet lone slept not, nor disdained to hear. Those soft strains 
ascended to her chamber ; they soothed, they subdued her. While 
she listened, she believed nothing against her lover ; but when 
they were stilled at last, and his step denarted, the spell ceased ; 
and, in the bitterness of her soul, she almost conceived in that 
delicate flattery a new affix)nt. 

I said she was denied to all ; but there was one exception, there 
was one person who would not be denied, assuming over her actions 
and her house something like the authority of a parent ; Arbaces, 
for himself, claimed an exemnlion from all the ceremonies observed 
by others. He entered the threshold with the license of one who 
feels that he is privileged and at home. He made his way to her 
solitude, and with that sort of quiet and unapologetic air which 
seemed to consider the right as a thing of course. With all 
the independence of Tone's character, his heart had enabled him to 
obtain a secret and powerful control over her mind. She could not 
shake it ofl^; sometimes she desired to do so ; but she never actively 
struggled against it. She was fascinated by his serpent eye. He 
arrested, he commanded her, by the magic of a mind long 
accustomed to *awe and to subdue. TJtterlj unaware of his real 
character or his hidden love, she felt for hun the reverence which 
genius feels for wisdom, and virtue for sanctity. She regarded 
him as one of those mighty sages of old, who attained to the mys- 
teries of knowledge by an exemption m>m the passions of their 
kind. She scarcely considered him as a being, like herself, of the 
earth, but as an oracle at once dark and sacred. She did not love 
}]im, but she feared. His presence was unwelcome to her; it 
dimmed her spirit even in ite brightest mood ; he seemed, with his 
chilling and lofty aspect, like some eminence which casts a shadow 
over the sun. But she never thought of forbidding his visite. She 
was passive under the influence which created in her breast, not 
the repugnance, but something of the stillness of terror. 

Arbaces himself now resolved to exert all his arte to possess him- 
self of that treasure he so bumingly coveted. He was cheered and 
elated by his conqueste over her brother. From the hour in which 

* AtheDKui— ** The trne temple of Copid is the hooMof the hdored one,*' 
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ApsBoides fell beneath the yoluptuotis sorcery of that fttb whiohwv 
haTe described, he felt his empire over the young prieit tritunphaJit 
and insured. He knew that there is no yiotim so thoroughly sub- 
dued as a youuflr and fervent man for the lirst time debyered to 
the thraldom of the senses. 

When Apaecides recovered, with the mominff liipht, from the nro- 
found sleep which succeeded to tiie delirium of wonder and of plea- 
sure, he was, it is true, adiamed — ^terrified— anpaUed. His tows 
of austerity and celibacy echoed in his ear ; his mirst after holiness 
—had it been quenched at so unhallowed a stream } But Arbaoes 
knew well the means br which to confirm his conquest. From the 
arts of pleasure he lea the young priest at once to those of his 
mysterious wisdom. He bared to his amased eyes the initiatory 
secrets of the sombre philosophy of the Nile — ^those secrets plucked 
from the stars, and the wild chemistry, which, in those days, when 
Reason herself was but the creature of Imagination, might well 
pass for the lore of a diviner magic. He seemed to the young eyes 
of the priest as a being above mortality, and endowed with super- 
natural gifts. That yearning and intense desire for the knowledge 
which is not of earth — which had burned from his boyhood in the 
heart of the priest— was dazzled, until it oonfused and mastered 
his clearer sense. He gave himself to the art which thus addressed 
at onoe the two strongest of human passions, that of pleasure and 
that of knowledge. He was loth to believe that one so wise could 
err, that one so lofty could stoop to deceive. Entangled in the dark 
web of metaphysical moralities, he caught at the excuse by which 
the Egyptian converted vice into a virtue. His pride was insen- 
idbly nattered that Arbaces had dei^ed to rank him with himself, 
to set him apart from the laws which bound the vulvar, to make 
him an august participator, both in the mystic stuoies and the 
magic fascinations of tne E^^yptian's soHtnde. The pure and stern 
lessons of that creed to which Olinthus had sought to make him 
convert, were swept away from his memory by the deluge of 
new passions. Ana the Egyptian, who was versed in the articles 
of that true faith, and who soon learned from his pupil the efkct 
which had been produced upon him by its believers^ sought^ not 
unskilfully, to undo that efrect, by a tone of reasoning, half-sar- 
castic aiid half-earnest. 

'* This ftiith," said he, ** is but a borrowed plagiarism frtmi one 
of the many allegories invented by our priests of old. Observe," 
he added, pointing to a hieroglypnical scroll, — " observe in these 
ancient figures the origin of the Cnristian's Trinity. Here are also 
three gods — ^the Deity, the Spirit, and the Son. Observe, that the 
epithet of the Son is * Saviour,' — observe, that the sien by which 
his human qualities are denoted is the cross.* Note here, too, the 
mystic history of Osiris, how he put on death ; how he lay in the 
grave ; and how, thus fulfilling a solemn atonement, he rose again 
from the dead ! In these stories we but design to paint an allegory 

• 

* The believer will draw from this Yafue coincULence a very dUfertat corollftry 
fkom tliat of the Kg^ptian. 
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hesTen*. But, the allegorr nnknown, the tjpei themselTea bare 
famjihed to arednlona natJons the materialB of ntanjr eteeda. They 
h«Te traTellod to the vast plains of India; they have mixed them- 
mItm hd in the Timonary Bpeonlationa of the Greek : beooning 
more uio. more rrou and embodied, ai tiiey emerg« farther from 
the shadows of their tntiqiie oririn, they have assamed a human 
and palpable form in this novel fidth ; and the belierers of Oalilee 
are but the unconscious repeaters of one of the snpcntitiona of the 
Sile ! " 

This wae the last arjfument which oompletely subdued the priest. 
It was necesgary to hitn, as tu all, to believe in something ; and 
undivided and, at last, unreluctant, lie Burrendered himself to that 
belief wliich Arbaces inculcated, and which all that was human in . 
paadon — all that was flattering in vanity — all that was alluring in 
pleaaure, served to invite to. and contributed to oon&rm. 

Thia oonqneat, thus easily made, the Egyptian could now giva 
himself wholly up to the pureoit of a far dearer and mightier 
olijeot; and he hailed, in hu sncoeia with the brother, an omen of 
his triumph over the nater. 

He had seen lone on t^e Any following the revel we have wit- 
nessed ; and which was also tlie day after he bed poisoned her 
mind agunst hia rival. The next dav, and the next, be saw her 
aUo : and each time he laid himself ont with consummate art. 
{wrtly to oonfirui her impression against Olaucus, and principally 
to premre her for the impresaions he desired her to receive. The 
proud lime took care to oonoeal the anguish she endured ; and the 
^™ of woman has an hypoorisy whion can deceive the most pene- 
trating, and shame the most aatnte. But Arbaces was no less cau- 
WOM not to recur to a suloeot which he felt it was most politio to 
^**i. "* "' **** lightest importance. He knew that by dwdling 
much upon the fault of a rival, yon only give him dimii^ in the 
fy®'o£your mistress: the wisest plan is. neither loudly to bate, 
ill'I-S y *" eontemn : the wisest plan is to lower him by an 
!"3^««pe of tone, as if you ooiOd not dream that ht oonld be 
iovea_. jfour safety ia in oonoealing the wound to your own pride, 
™ imperceptibly alarming that of the umpire, whose voice is 
io^L ^2^?' ™ "^ *™«»' ™1 >» fte Poiioy 0' ono who knows tha 
-it was now the Egyptian's, 
nore, then, to the presumption of Olancus ; he 
le, but not more often than that of Clodius or 
Feoted to class thorn together, as things of a low 
;ies ; as tbmgs wanting nothing of the butterfly, 
uid its graoe. Sometimes he sUghtlT alluded to 
lauoh, in which Le declared them oompanions; 
rted to them as the antipodes of those lofty and 
o whose order that of lone belonged. Bunded 
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of lone, and, perhaps, by bis own, he dreamed 

* JOT ui *^J"Sii a « *■ ^*««led lest she might have 

•A^ ifiSSS *¥ ^^ *">"t^ prepossessione that liad to 
™. KweUy, he ground his Iceth in rage and jealousy. 
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vhen lie reflected on the youth, the fascinations, and the brilliancy 
of tliat formidable rival whom he pretended to undervalue. 

It was on the fourth day from the date of the dose of the pre- 
yious book, that Arbaces and lone sat together. 

" Ton wear your veil at home," said the Egyptian ; " that is 
not fair to those whom you honour with your frienoship." 

" But to Arbaces," answered lone, who, indeed, had cast the veil 
over her features to conceal eyes red with weeping. — " to Arbaces, 
who looks onl^ to the mind, what matters it tnat the fieice is 
concealed?" 

" I do look only to the mind," replied the Egyptian : " show me 
thenyour face — for there I shall see it ! " 

*' You grow gallant in the air of Pompeii," said lone, with a 
forced tone of ^etv. 

" Do you think, fair lone, that it is only at Pomueii that I have 
learned to value you ?" The Egyptian's voice tremDled*— he paused 
for a moment, and then resumed. 

** There is a love, beautiful Greek, which is not the love only of 
the thoughtless and the young^there is a love which sees not with 
the eyes, which hears not with the ears; but in which soul is 
enamoured of soul. The countryman of thy ancestors, the cave- 
nursed Plato, dreamed of such a love — ^his followers have sought to 
imitate it ; but it is a love that is not for the herd to echo— it is a 
love that only high and noble natures can conceive — ^it hath 
nothing in common with the sympathies and ties of coarse af- 
fection ;— wrinkles do not revolt it— homeliness of feature does not 
deter ; it asks youth, it is true, but it asks it only in the freshness 
of the emotions ; it asks beauty, it is true, but it is the beauty of 
the thought and of the spirit. Such is the love, lone, which is a 
worthy offering to thee from the cold and the austere. Austere 
and cold thou aeemest me — such is the love that I venture to lay 
upon thy shrine — ^thou canst receive it without a blush." 

" And its name is Friendship ! " replied lone : her answer was 
innocent, yet it sounded like the reproof of one conscious of the 
design of the speaker. 

Friendship ! " said Arbaces, vehemently. " No ; that is a word 




Friendship ! no, that is an affection of earth, of vulgar habits and 
sordid sympathies ; the feeling of which I speak is borrowed from 
the stars*— it partakes of that mystic and ineffable yearning, 
which we feel wxien we gaze on them— it bums, yet it purities, — it 
is the lamp of naptha in the alabaster vase, glowing with frap^rant 
odours» but shining only tiirough the purest vessels. No ; it is not 
love, and it is not friendship, that Arbaces feels for lone. Give it 
no name — earth has no name for it — ^it is not of earth — ^why debase 
it with earthly epithets and earthly associations } " 
Never before Imd Arbaces ventured so far, yet he felt his ground 

^ Plato. 

o 2 
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step by step ; he knew that he uttered a language which* if at this 
day of affected platonisms it would spe^ uhequivocally to the ears 
of beauty, was at that time strange and un&miliar, to which no 
precise idea could be attached, from which he could imperceptibly 
advance or recede, as occasion suited, as hope encouraged or fear 
deterred. lone trembled, though she knew not why ; her veil hid 
her features, and masked an expression, which, if seen by the 
Egyptian, would ha,ye at once damped and enraged* him ; in fact, 
he never was more displeasing to her — the harmonious modulation 
of the most suasive voice that ever disguised unhallowed thought 
fell discordantly on her ear. Her whole soul was still tilled with 
the image of Glaucus ; and the accent of tenderness from another 
only revolted and dismayed; yet she did not conceive that any 
passion more ardent than that platonism which Arbaces expressed 
lurked beneath his words. She thought that he, in truth, spoke 
only of the afiection and sympathy of the soul: but was it not 
precisely that affection and that sympathy which had made a part 
of those emotions she felt for Glaucus ; and could any other footstep 
than his approach the haunted adytus of her heart ? 

Anxious at once to change the conversation, she replied, there- 
fore, with a cold and indifferent voice, " Whomsoever Arbaces 
honours with the sentiment of esteem, it is natural that his 
elevated wisdom should colour that sentiment with its own hues ; 
it is natural that his friendship should be purer than that of 
others, whose pursuits aiid errors ne does not deigil to share. But 
tell me, Arbaces, hast thou seen my brother of late ? He has not 
visited me for several days ; and wnen I last saw him his manneh 
disturbed and alarmed me much. I fear lest he was too precipitate 
in the severe choice that he has adopted, and that he repents an 
irrevocable step." 

" Be cheered, lone," replied the Egyptian. " It is true, that 
some little time since he was troubled and sad of spirit; those 
doubts beset him which were likely to haunt one of tiiat fervent 
temperament, which ever ebbs and. flows, and vibrates between 
excitement and exhaustion. But he, lone, he came to me in his 
anxieties and his distress ; he sought one who pitied and loved 
him ; I have calmed his mind — I have removed his doubts — ^I have 
taken him from the threshold of Wisdom into its temple ; and be- 
fore the majesty of the goddess his soul is hushed and soothed. 
Fear not, he will repent no more ; they who trust tiiemselyes to 
Arbaces never repent but for a moment." 

" You rejoice me," answered lone. " My dear brother ! in his 
contentment I am happy." 

The conversation then turned upon lighter subjects ; the E^ryptian 
exerted himself to please, he condescended even to entertain ; the 
vast variety of his knowledge enabled him to adorn and light up 
every subject on which he touched ; and lone, forgetting tne dis- 
pleasing effect of his former words, was carried away, despite her 
sadness, by the magic of his intellect. Her manner beotune un- 
restrained and her language fluent ; and Arbaoes, who had waited 
his opportunity, now hastened to seize it. 
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" Yon have never seen," said he, " the interior of my home ; it 
may amuse you to do so : it contains some rooms that may explain 
to you what yon have often asked me to describe— the lashion of 
an Egyptian house ; not, indeed, that you will perceive in the 
poor and minute proportions of Roman architecture the massive 
strengtli, the vast space, the gigantic mafi:niiicence, or even the 
dom^tic construetion of the palaces of Thebes and Memphis ; but 
something there is, here and there^ that may serve to express to 
yoa some notion of that antioue civilisation which has humanised 
the world. Devote, then,- to the austere friend of your youth, one 
of these bright summer evenings, and let me boast that my gloomy 
mansion has been honoured with the presence of the admired lone. " 

Unconscious of the pollutions of the mansion, of the danger that 
awaited her, lone readily assented to the proi)osal. The next 
eyening was fixed for the visit ; and the Egyptian, with a sereae 
coanteuance, and a heart beating with fierce and unholy joy. 
departed. Scarce had he gone, when another visitor claimed 
admission. But now we return to Glauo^s. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE POOR TOETOISE.— ITEW CHA2T0M FOB JTMA. 

TwR mopiing sun shone over the small and odorous garden 
enclosed within the peristyle of the house of the Athenian. He 
lay rpclined, sad ana listlesslv, on the smooth grass which in- 
tersected the viridarium; ana a slight canopy stretched above, 
broke the fierce rays of the summer sun. 

When that fairy mansion was first disinterred from the earth, 
they found in the ^den the shell of a tortoise that had heen its 
inmate.^ That ammal, so strane^e a link in the creation, to which 
uSTature seems to have denied all the pleasures of life, save life's 
passive and dreamlike perception, had been the guest of the place 
for years before Glaucus purchased it ; for years, indeed, which 
went bieyond the memory of man, and ^o which tradition assigned 
an almost incredible date. The house had been built and repuilt 
^its possessors had changed and fluctuated — generations had 
fiourisned and depayed—ana still the tortoise dragged on its slow 
and unsympathising existence. In the earthquake, which sixteen 
years before had overthrown many of the public buildings of the 
city, and scared away the amazed inhabitants, the house now 
inhabited by Glaucus had been terribly shattered. The posses- 
sors deserted it for many days ; on their return they cleared away 
the ruins which encumberied the viridarium, and found still the 
tortoise, unharmed and unconscious of the surrounding destruction. 
It seemed to bear a charmed life in its languid blood and imper- 

* I do po^ know whether it be still presa:ye4 (I hope so), bat tbe shell of a tor- 
toise was round in the hoase appropxlated, in this work, to Glaucus. 
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oeptible motioiifl ; yet was it not so inaotiye as it seemed : it held 
a regular and monotonous course ; inch by inoh it traversed the 
little orbit of its domain, taking months to accomplish the whole 
gyration. It was a restless voyager, that tortoise! — ^patiently* 
and with pain, did it perform its self-appointed journeys, evincing 
no interest in the things around it— -a philosopher concentrated in 
itself. There was something grand in its solitary selfishness ! — 
the sun in which it basked — ^tne waters poured daily over it — ^the 
air, which it insensibly iohaled, were its sole and unfailing 
luxuries. The mild changes of the season, in that lovely clime, 
affected it not. It covered itself with its shell — as the saint in hia 
piety — as the sage in his wisdom— as the lover in his hope. 

It was impervious to the shocks and mutations of time — ^it was 
an emblem of time itself : slow, regular, perpetual : unwitting of 
the passions that fret themselves around — of the wear and tear of 
mor&lity. The poor tortoise ! nothing less than the bursting of 
volcanoes, the convulsions of the riven world, could have quenched 
its sluggish spark ! The inexorable Death, that spared not pomp 
or beauty, passed unheedingly by a thing to which death could 
bring so insignificant a change. 

For this animal, the mercurial and vivid Greek felt all the 
wonder and affection of contrast. He could spend hours in sur- 
veying its creeping progress, in moralising over its mechanism. 
He despised it in joy— he envied it in sorrow. 

Regarding it now as he lay along the sward, its dull mass moving 
while it seemed motionless, the Athenian murmured to himself: — 

** The eagle dropped a stone from his talons, thinking to break 
thy shell : the stone crushed the head of a poet. This is the alle- 
gorv of Fate ! Dull thing ! Thou hadst a father and a mother ; 
perhaps, ages ago, thou thyseK hadst a mate. Did thy parents 
love, or didst thou? Did thy slow blood circulate more gladly 
when thou didst creep to the side of thy wedded one ? Wert thou 
capable of affection ? Could it distress thee if she were away from 
thy side i Couldst thou feel when she was present ? What would 
I not give to know the hietory of thy mailed breast — to ^aze upon 
the mechanism of thv faint desires — ^to mark what hairbreadth 
difference separates tny sorrow from thy joy! Yet, methinks, 
thou wouldst know if lone were present ! Thou wouldst feel her 
coming like a happier air — ^like a gladder sun. I envy thee now, 
for thou knowest not that she is absent ; and I — ^would I could be 
like thee — ^between the intervals of seeing her! What doubt, 
what presentiment, haunts me ! why will she not admit me ? 
Days have passed since I heard her voice. For the first time, life 
grows flat to me. I am as one who is left alone at a banquet, the 
Jights dead, and the flowers faded. Ah ! lone, couldst thou dream 
^ow I adore thee ! " 

*5oni these enamoured reveries, Glaucus was interrupted by the 

r?J**ace of Nydia. She came with her light, though cautions step, 

at ♦>? 2^® marble tablinum. She passed the portico, and paused 

** nowers which bordered the garden. She had her water- vase 

"^d, and she sprinkled the thirsting plants, which seemed 
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to brighten at her approaoh. She bent Ju> inhale their odonr. 
9ie touched them timidly and careesingly. She felt, along their 
straiB, if any withered leaf or creeping inoeot marred their beauty, 
ioid as fiJie hovered from flower to flower, with her eamnt and 
youthful oountenanoe and moefdl motions, you oould not have 
imanned a fitter handmaid for the goddess of the garden. 

'* I^vdia, my child ! " said Glaucus. 

At the soimd of his voice she paused at once— listening, blushing, 
breathless ; with her lips parted, her &ce upturned to oateh the 
direction of the sound, she laid down the vase— she hastened to 
bim ; and wonderful it was to see how unerrinflrly she threaded her 
dark way through the flowers, and came by the shortest path to 
the side of her new lord. 

" N^dia." said Glaucus, tenderly stroking back her long and 
beautifdl nair, " it is now three davs since thou hast been under 
the protection of my household goos. Have they smiled (m thee } 
Art thou happy ? " 

'* Ah ! so nappy ! " sighed the slave. 

*'And now, continued Glaucus, ''that thou hast recovered 
somewhat from the hateful recollections of thy former stete, — and 
now that they have fitted thee ftouching her broidered tunic] with 
jrarmente more meet for thy delicate shap^, — and now, sweet child, 
that thou hast accustomed thyself to a happiness, which may 
the gods grant thee ever ! I am about to pray at thy hands a 
boon." 

** Oh ! what can I do for thee ? " said Kydia, clasping her hands. 

" listen," said Glaucus, " and yoimg as thou art, thou shalt be 
xnyoonfldant. Hast thou ever heard the name of lone ? " 

The blind girl gasped for breath, and turning pale as one of the 
statues which shone upon them from the peristyle, she answered 
with an eflbrt, and after a moment's pause,-;— 

" Yes ! I have heard that she is of I^eapolis, and beautifal." 

" Beautifal ! her beauty is a thing to dazzle the day ! Neapolis ! 
nay, she is Greek by origin ; Greece only could furmsh forth such 
shapes. Nydia, I love her ! " 

I thought so," replied Nydia, calmly. 

" I love, and l^ou shalt tell her so. I am about to send thee to 
her. Happy Nydia, thou wilt be in her chamber— Ihou wilt drink 
the music of her voice — ^thou wilt bask in the sunny air of her 
presence ! " 

" What ! what ! wilt thou send me from thee ? " 

*' Thou wHt go to lone," answered Glaucus, in a tone that said, 
" What more canst thou desire ? " 

Kvdia burst into tears. 

Glaucus, raising himself, drew her towards him with the sooth- 
ing caresses of a brother. 

" My child, my Nydia, thou weepest in ignorance of the happi* 
ness I bestow on thee. She is gentle, and kind, and soft as the 
breeze of spring. She will be a sister to thy youth — she will 
appreciate tny winning talents — she will love thy simple graces as 
none other could, for they are like her own. Weepest thou still. 
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fo^d fool ? I will not force thee, sweet Wilt thou not do for me 
tms kindness }" * 

'* Well, if I can serve thee, command. See, I weep no longer — 
I am calm." 

** That is my own Nydia," continued Glauous, kissing her hand. 
•* Go, then^ to ner : if thou art disappointed in her kindness — ^if I 
haye deceived thee, return when thou wilt. I do not give thee to 
another ; I but lend. My home ever be thy refuge, sweet one. 
Ah ! would it coiild shelter all the friendless and distressed I But 
if mv heart whispers trulv, I shall claim thee again soon, my 
chixn. My home and lone s will become the same, and thou shalt 
dwell with both." 

A shiver passed through the slight frame of the blind girl, but 
she wept no more — she was resigned. 

** Go, then, my Nydia, to lone s house — ^they shall show thee the 
way. Take her the fairest flowers thou canst pluck; the vase 
which contains them I will give thee : thou must excuse its un- 
worthiness. Thou shalt take, too, with thee the lute that I gave 
thee yesterday, and from which thou knowest so well to awaken 
the charming spirit. Thou shalt five her also this letter, in whioh, 
after a hundrea efforts, I have embodied something of my thoughts. 
Let thy ear catch every accent — every modulation of her voice, and 
tell me, when we meet again, if its music should flatter me or dis- 
courage. It is now, Kyoia, some days since I have been admitted 
to lone ; there is something mystenous in this exclusion. I am 
distracted ^th 49ubts and fears : learn— for thou art quick, and 
thy care for me will sharpen tenfold thy acuteness— learn the cause 
of this unkindness: speak of me as often as thou canst ; let my 
nam^ come ever to thy li)}s ; tnsinucUe how I love rather than pro- 
claim it; watch if she sighs whilst thou speakest, if she answer 
thee ; or, if she reproves, in what accents she reproves. Be my 
friend, jplead for me : and oh! how vastly wilt thou overpay 
the little I have done for thee! Thou compre^endest, Nyma; 
thou are yet a child— have 1 said more than thou canst under- 
stand?" 

" No." 

" And thou wilt serye me ? " 

"Yes." 

** pome to me when thou hast gathered the flowers, and I will 

five thee the vase I speak of ; seek me in the chamber of Leda. 
retty one, thou dost not grieve now ? " 

** Glaucus, I am a slave ; what business have I with grief or 
joy?" 

** Sajest thou so ? No, Nydia, be free. I give thee fii^om ; 
enjoy it as thou wilt, and pardon me that I reckoned on thy desire 
to serve me." 
** You are offended. Oh ! J would not, for that which no freedom 




" May the gods bless this grateful heart ! said Glauous, greatly 
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3ioTed; and, unoonsoioos of the fires he excited, he repeatedly 
kissed ner forehead. 

" Thou forgiyeet me," said she, " and thou wilt talk no more of 
i^om ; my happiness is to be thy slave : thou hast promised 
thou wilt not gfive me to another--— 

" 1 have promised." 

** And now, then, I will gather the flowers.'* 

Silently, Nydia took from the hand of Glaucus, the costly and 
jewelled vase, in which the flowers vied with each other in hue 
and fragrranoe; tearlessly she received his parting admonition. 
She paused for a moment when his voice ceased— she did not trust 
Iiersdf to reply — she sought his hand— she raised it to her lips, 
dropped her veil over her face, and passed at once from nis 
presence. She paused again as she reached the threshold; she 
stretched her hands towards it, and murmured, — 
, " Three happv dayi^— days of unspeakable delight, have I known 
since 1 passed tnee— blessed threshold I may peace dwell ever with 
thee when I am gone ! And now, my heaH tears itself from thee, 
and die only sound it utters bids me— die I " 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE HAPPY BEAUTY AKD THE BLTNP SLATE. 

A SLAVE entered the chamber of lone. A messenger from 
.Glaucus desired to be admitted. 

lone hesitated an instant. 

" She is blind, that messenger," said the slave ; " she will do 
lier commission to none but thee." 

Base is that heart which does not respect affliction! The 
moment she heard the messenger was blind, lone felt the impos- 
sibility of returning a chilling reply. Glaucus had chosen a 
herald that was indeed sacred — a herald that could not be -denied. 

"What can he want with me? what message can he send?" 
and the heart of lone beat quick. The curtain across the door was 
withdrawn; a soft an4 echoless step fell upon the marble; and 
Nydia, led by one of the attendants, entered with her precious gift. 

8he stood still a moment, as if listening for some sound that 
might direct her. 

Will the nobje lone," said she, in a soft and low voice, " deign 
to speak, that I may know whither to steer these benighted steps, 
and that I may lay my offerings at her feet ?" 

** Fair child," said lone, touched and soothingly, " pive not 
thyself the pain to cross these slippery floors, my attendant will 
bnnp to me what thoii hast to present ;" and she motioned to the 
handmaid to take the vase. 

" I may rive these flowers to none but thee," answered iN'ydia ; 
and, guidea by her ear, she walked slowly to the place wjiere lone 
Bat; and kneeling when she came before her, proffered the vase. 
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lone took it from her hand, and placed it on the table at her 
side. She then raised her gently, and would haye seated her on 
the conoh, but the girl modestly resisted. 

*' I have not yet discharged my office/' said she ; and she drew 
the letter of Glauous from her vest. '' This will, perhaps, explain 
why he who sent me chose so unworthv a messenger to lone. 

The Neapolitan took the letter with a hand, the trembling of 
which Nydia at once felt and sighed to feel. With folded arms, 
and downcast looks, she stood before the proud and stateljr form 
of lone ; — no less proud, perhaps, in her attitude of submissioxL. 
lone waved her hand, and the attendants withdrew ; she gazed 
again upon the form of the young slave in surprise and beautiful 
compassion ; then, retiring a little from her, she opened and read 
the following letter : — 

** Qlaucus to lone sends more than he dares to utter. Is lone 
ill ? thy slaves tell me * No,' and that assurance comforts me. Has 
Glaucus offended lone ?— ah ! that question I may not ask from 
them. For Hve days J have been banished from thy presence. 
Has the sun shone ? — ^I know it not. Has the sky smiled ? — it has 
had no smile for me. My sun and my sky are lone. Do I offend 
thee? Am I too bold ? Do I say that on the tablet which my 
tongue has hesitated to breathe } Alas ! it is in thine absence that 
I feel most the spells by which thou hast subdued me. And 
absence, that deprives me of jov, brings me courage. Thou wilt 
not see me ; thou hast banished also the common flatterers that 
flock around thee. Canst thou confound me with them ? It is not 
possible ! Thou knowest too well that I am not of them— that 
their clay is not mine. For even were I of the humblest mould, 
the fragrance of the rose has penetrated me, and the spirit of thy 
nature nath passed within me, to embalm, to sanctify, to inspire. 
Have they slandered me to thee, lone ? Thou wilt not beueTe 
them. Did the Delpfhic oracle itself tell me thou wert unworthy, 
I would not believe it ; and am I less incredulous than thou? I 
think of the last time we met — of the song which I sang to thee — 
of the look that thou gavest me in return. Disguise it as thou 
wilt, lone, there is something kindred between us, and our eyes 
acknowledged it, though our lips were silent. Deign to see me, to 
listen to me, and after that exclude me if thou wilt. I meant not 
so soon to say I loved. But those words rush to my heart — ^they 
will have way. Accept, then, mv homage and my vows. We met 
flrst at the shrine of Pallas ; shall we not meet before a softer and 
a more ancient altar ? 

" Beautiful ! adored lone ! If my hot youth and my Athenian 
blood have misguided and allured me, they have but taught m v 
wanderings to ap|)reciate the rest— the haven they have attainea. 

1 hang up| my dripping robes on the Sea-god's shrine. I have 

escaped shipwreck. 1 have found thee. lone, deign to see me ; 
thou art gentle to strangers, wilt thou be less merc^I to those of 
thine own land ? I await thy reply. Accept the flowers which I 
send— ^heir sweet breath ha^ a language more eloquent than words^ 
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TiieT take from tiie Ban the odoun they return— ^ey are the 
emblem of the loye that reoeives and repays tenfold — ^the emblem 
of the heart that drunk thy rays, and owes to thee the germ of the 
treasTires that it proffers to thy smile. I send these bv one whom 
thou wilt receive for her own sake, if not for mine. She, like us, 
is a stranger ; her fathers' ashes lie under brighter skies : but, less 
happy than we, she is blind and a slaye. Poor Nydia ! I seek as 
mum as possible to repair to her the cruelties of Natnre and of 
Fate, in asking permission to place her with thee. 3he is gentle, 
(luick, and docile. She is skilled in music and the song ; and she 
is a Tery Chloris* to the flowers. She thinks, lone, that thou wilt 
love her : if thou dost not, send her back to me. 

" One word more, — let me be bold, lone. Why thinkest thou so 
highly of yon dark Egyptian ! he hath not about him the air of 
honest men. We Ghreeks learn mankind from our cradle ; we are 
not the less profound, in that we effect no sombre mien ; our lips 
smile, but our ejes are grave— they observe — ^they note— they 
study. Arbaces is not one to be credulously trusted : can it be 
that he hath wrongped me to thee ? I think it, for I left him with 
thee ; thou sawest now my presence stung lum ; since then thou 
hast not admitted me. BeHeve nothing that he can say to my dis- 
favour ; if thou dost, tell me so at once ; for this lone owes to 
Grlaucus. FareweU ! tiiis letter touches thy hand ; these characters 
meet thine eyes — shall they be more blessed than he who is their 
author. Once more, farewell ! " 

It seemed to lone, as she read this letter, as if a mist had fallen 
from her eyes. What had been the supposed offence of Glaucus? 
—that he had not really loved ! And now, plainly, and in no 
dubious terms, he confessed that love. Prom that moment his 
power was fully restored. At every tender word in that letter, so 
roll of romantic and trustfcd passion, her heart smote her. And 
had she doubted his faith, and had she believed another ? and had 
she not, at least, allowed to him the culprit's right to know his 
crime, to plead in his defence]? — ^the tears rolled down her cheeks 
pflhe kissed the letter— she placed it in her bobom ; and, turn- 
ing to I^ydia, who stood in the same place and in the same 
pcfsture: — 

" Wilt thou sit, my child," said she, "while I write an answer 
to this letter > " 

" You wiU answer it, then ! " said Nydia, coldly. *; Well, the 
slave that accompanied me will take back your answer." 

** For you," said lone, ** stay with me— trust me, your service 
shall be light." 

Nydia bowed her head. 

•* What is your name, fair girl ? " 

" They call me Nydia." 

* Your country ? " 

'* The land of Olympus— Thessaly." 

** Thou shalt be to me a friend," said lone, caressingly, ** as thou 

♦ The Greek Flora. 
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art already half a countrywoman. Meanwhile, I beseech theew 
stand not on these cold and glassy marbles. — There ! now that thou, 
art seated, I can leave thee for an instant." 

** lone to Glauous greeting. — Come to me, Glaijcns," wrote Ioue» 
— " come to me to-morrow. I mav hare been unjust to thee ; but 
I will tell thee, at least, the fault that has been imputed to thy 
charge. Fear not, henceforth, the Egyptian— fear none. Thou 
sayest thou hast eji^pressed too much — alas ! in these hasty words 1 
have already done so. Farewell ! " 

As lone reappeared with the letter, which she did not dare to 
read after she had written (Ah I common rashness, commoa 
timidity of love !) — ^Kydia started from her seat. 

" You have written to Glaucus ? " 

" I have." 

" And will he thank the messenger who gives to him thy 
letter?" 

lone forgot that her companion was blind ; she blushed from the 
brow to the neck, and remained silent. 

** I mean this," added Nydia, in a calmer tone ; '* the lightest 
word of coldness from thee will sadden him — the lightest kindness 
will rejoice. If it be the first, let the slave take back thine 
answer ; if it be the last, let me— I will return this evening." 

"And why, Nydia," asked lone, evasively, " wouldst thou be 
the bearer of my letter ? " 

" It is BO, then ! " said Nydia. " Ah I how could it be otherwise ; 
who could be unkind to Glaucus ? " 
, *My child," said lone, a little more reservedly than before, 

'jhou speakest warmly— Glaucus, then, is amiable m thine eyes ?'* 
- ,,^^"16 lone ! Glaucus has been that to me which neither 

mF^® nor the grc>ds have been— o friend ! " 
, °® .Badness mingled with dignitjr with njrhich Nydia uttered 
tnese simple words, affected the beautiful lone ; she bent down and 
w * k i^®'* ** Thou art grateful, and deservedly so ; why should I 
Diuatt to gay that Glaucus is worthy of thy gratitude? Go, my 
am ^^^® to him thyself this letter— bu|; return agam. If I 
shall K^v^^ when thou retumest — as this evening, pemap^, I 
aau oe— -thy chamber shall be prepared next my own. Nydia, I 
^*rJ? ji?^i8ter-wilt thou be one to me ? " 

amn^l^u "®^*^ kissed the hand of lone, and then said, with 
wmeembarrassmeDt,- . ? ^ ** 

" T^L *^®^» ^^ lone— may I dare to ask it ? " 
NeaiSften^*^* not' ask what I will not grant," replied the 

the loveL^J^ ?«•" wid Nydia, " that thou art beautiful beyond 
the World ?\&-i®*^^- •^^** ' ^ cannot see that which gladdens 
face?— that 4 ^* ^hou suffer me, then, to pass my hand over thy 
aright." ^y sole criterion of beauty, and I usually guess 

«nd slowly ^^ ^*H ^^^ t^® answer of lone, but, as she spoke, gently 
passed her hand over the bending and nalf-BTerted 
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features of the Greek— features whioh bat one imafe in the world 
can vet depicture and recall— -that image is the mutilated, but all- 
wonorous, statue in her natiye city— hot* own Neapolis ;— that 
Parian face, before which all the beautv of the Florentine Venus is 
poor and earthly— that aspect so full of harmony — of youth— of 
genius — of the soul — ^whioh modem critics have supposed the 
representation of Psyche.* 

Her. touch lingered over the braided hair and polished brow- 
over the downy and damask cheek— over the dimpled Up— the 
swan-like and whitest neck. " I know, now, that tnou art beau- 
tiful," she said ; ** and I can picture thee to my darkness hence- 
forth, and for ever ! " 

When Nydia left her, lone sank into a deep but delicious reverie. 
GlaucuH then loved her ; he owned it— yes, he loved her. She drew 
forth again that dear confession ; she paused over every word, she 
kissed every line ; she did not ask why he had been maligned, she 
only felt assured that he had been so. She wondered how she had 
ever believed a syllable against him ; she wondered how the Egyp- 
tian had been enabled to exercise a power against Glauous ; she 
felt a chill creep over her as she again turned to his warning against 
Arbaces. and her secret fear of that gloomy being darkened into 
awe. Sne was awakened from these thoughts by her maidens, who 
came to announce to her that the hour appointed to visit Arbaces 
was arrived J she started, she had forgotten the promise. Her 
first impression was to renounce it ; her second, was to laugh at 
her own fears of her eldest surviving Mend. She hastened to add 
the usual ornaments to her dress, and doubtful whether she should 
yet question the Egyptian more closely with respect to his accusa- 
tion of Glaucus, or whether she should wait till, without citing the 
authority^ she should insinuate to Glaucus the accusation itself, 
she took her way to the gloomy mansion of Arbaces. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

lOKB SKTBAPPSD.— THE KOTTBE TBIES TO OKAW THE KET. 

*' DEABEST Nydia ! " exclaimed Glaucus as he read the letter of 
lone, " whitest-robed messenger that ever passed between earth and 
heaven— how, how shall I thank thee?" 

" I am rewarded," said the poor Thessalian. 

** To-morrow — ^to-morrow ! how shall I while the hours till then? " 

The enamoured Ghreek would not let Nydia escape him, though 
she sought several times to leave the chamber ; he made her recite 
to him over and over again every syllable of the brief conversation 
that had taken place between her and lone; a thousand times, 
forgetting her misfortune, he questioned her of the looks, of the 



* The wonderAil remains of the statue so called in the Mnseo Borbonlco. The 
fKe, iat sentimeiit and for feature* ifl the most heautlAxI of all which ancient 
seolptore has bequeathed to us. 
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oountenanoe of his beloved ; and then quickly ag^a inexcusing his 
fault, he bade her recommence the whole recital which he had thus 
interrupted. The hours thus painful to Nydia passed rapidly and 
delig^htfully to him, and the twilight had already darkened ere he 
once more dismissed her to lone with a fresh letter and with new 
flowers. Scarcely had she gone, than Clodius and several of his 
gay companions broke in upon him; they rallied him on his 
seclusion during the whole day, and his absence froija. his customary 
haunts ; they invited him to accompany them to the various resorts 
in that lively city, which night and day proffered diversity to 
pleasure. Then, as now, in the south (for no land, perhaps, losing 
more of greatness has retained more of custom), it was the delijpht 
of the Italians to assemble at the evening ; and, under the porticos 
of temples or the shade of the groves that interspersed the streete, 
listening to music or the recitals of some inventive tale-teller, they 
hailed the rising moon with libations of wine and the melodies of 
song. Glaucus was too happy to be imsocial ; he longed to cast off 
the exuberance of joy that oppressed him. He willin^lv accepted 
the proposal of his comrades, and laughingly they sallied out toge- 
ther down the populous and glittering streets. 

In the mean time Nydia once more gained the house of lone, who 
had long left it ; she inquired indifferently whither lone had gone. 

The answer arrested and appalled her. 

" To the house of Arbaces — of the Egyptian ? Impossible ! " 

" It is true my little one," said the slave, who had replied to her 
question. *' She has known the Egyptian long." 

** liong 1 ye gods, yet Glaucus loves her !" murmured Nydia to 
herself. 

'* And has," asked she aloud, — '' has she often visited him before ? '* 

** Never till now," answered the slave. " If all the rumoured 
scandal of Pompeii be true, it would be better, perhaps, if she had 
not ventured there at present. But she. poor mistress mine, hears 
nothing of that which reaches us ; the talk of the vestibulum 
reaches not to the peristyle."* 

" Never till now ! " repeated Nydia. " Art thou sure ? " 

" Sure, pretty one : but what is that to thee or to us ? " 

Nydia hesitated a moment, and then, putting down the flowers 
with which she had been charged, she called to the slave who 
had accompanied her, and left the house without saying another 
word. 

Not till she had got half way back to the house of Glaucus did 
she break silence, and even then she onl^ murmured inly : — 

" She does not dream — she oannotr-ot the dangers into which she 
has plunffed. Fool that I am, — shall I save her !— yes, for I love 
Glaucus better than myself." 

When she arrived at the house of the Athenian, she learnt that 
he had gone out with a party of his Mends, and none knew 
whither. He probably would not be home before midnight. 

The Thessalian groaned ; she sank upon a seat in the hallt and 
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ooreied her face with her hands as if to collect her thoughts. 
" There is no time to he lost," thoneht she, starting up. She turned 
to the slaTC who had accompanied her. 

'* Knowest thon," said she, *' if lone has any relatiye, any inti- 
mate friend at Pompeii ? " 

" Why, hy Jupiter ! " answered the slaye, " art thou silly enough 
to wsk. tne question ? Eyenr one in Pompeii knows that lone has a 
brother who, young and rich, has been— under the rose I speak^ 
BO ibolish as to become a priest of Isis." 

" A priest of Lds ! Gods ! his name ? " 

" Apaecides." 

" I Know it all," muttered Nydia : '* brother and sister, then, are 
to he both victims ! ApsBcides ! yes, that was the name I heard 

in Ha ! he well, then, knows the peril that surrounds his 

sister ; I wiU goto him." 

She sprang up at that thought, and takinsr the staff which always 
guided ner steps, she hastened to the neighbouring shrine of Isis. 
Till she hiid been under the guardianship of the kindly Greek, that 
staff had sufficed to conduct the poor olind girl from comer to 
comer of Pompeii. Every street, every turning in the more fre- 
quented parts, was familiar to her ; and. as the inhabitants enter- 
tained a tender and half-superstitious veneration for those subject 
to her iniirmily, the passengers had always given way to her timid 
steps. Poor girL she little dreamed that she should, ere very mimy 
days were passed, find her blindness her protection, and a guide 
far safer than the keenest eyes ! 

But since she had been under the roof of Glaucus, he had ordered 
a slave to accompany her always ; and the poor devil thus ap- 
poiuted, who was somewhat of the fattest, and who, after having 
twice performed the journey to Tone's house, now saw himself con- 
demned to a third excursion (whither the gods only knew), hastened 
after her, deploring his fate, and solemnly assuring Castor and 
PoUnz that he believed the blind girl had the talaria of Mercury 
as well as the infirmity of Cupid. 

Nydia, however, required out little of his assistance to find her 
way to the popular temple of Isis : the space before it was now 
deserted, and she won without obstacle to the sacred rails. 

" There is no one here," said the fat slave. " What dost thou 
want, or whom ? Enowest thou not that the priests do not live in 
the temple?" 

*' Call out ! " said she. Impatiently ; ** night and day there is 
always one flamen, at least, watching in the shrines of Isis." 

Hie slave called, — ^no one appeaiea. 

" Seest thou no one ? " 

" No one." 

" Thou mistakest ; I hear a sigh : look again." 

The slave, wondering and grumbling, cast round his heavy eyes, 
and hefore one of the altars, whose remains still crowd the narrow 
space, he beheld a form bending as in meditation. 

'* I see a figure," said he ; ** and by the white garments, it is a 
priest." 
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" flamen of lais ! " cried Nydia ; *' serrant of the Most Ancient, 
hear me ! " 

" Who calls ? " said a low and melancholy voice. 

" One who has no common tidings to impart to a memher of yo\ii 
body ; I come to declare and not to ask oracles." 

"With whom wouldst thou confer? This Ib no hour for thy 
conference ; depart, disturb me not : the night is sacred to the gods, 
the day to men." 

** Methinks I know thy voice ! thou art he whom I seek ; yet 
I have heard thee speak but once before. Art thou not the priest 
Apeecides ? " 

" I am that man," replied the priest, emerging from, the altar, 
and approaching the rail. 

" Tnou art ! the gods be praised ! " Waving her hand to the 
slave^ she bade him withdraw to a distance ; and he, who naturally 
imagmed some superstition connected, perhaps, with the safety of 
lone, could alone lead her to the temple, obeyed, and seated him- 
self on the ground at a little distance. " Hush ! " said she, speak- 
ing quick and low ; " art thou indeed Apsecides ? " 

** If thou knowest me, canst thou not recall my features ? " 

" I am blind," answered Nydia ; " my eyes are in my ear, and 
that recognises thee : yet swear that thou art he." 

" By the gods I swear it, by my right hand, and by the moon ! " 

** Hush ! speak low — ^bend near — give me thv hand : knowest 
thou Arbaces ? Hast thou laid flowers at the feet of the dead ? 
Ah ! thy hand is cold— hark yet ! — ^hast thou taken the awful 
vow?" 




'* But thou hast heard my voice : no matter, those recollections 
it should shame us both to recall. Listen, thou hast a sister." 

" Speak ! speak ? what of her ? " 

" Hiou knowest the banquets of the dead, stranger, — it pleases 
thee, perhaps, to share them — would it please thee to have thy 
sister a partaker? Would it please thee that Arbaces was her 
host ? " 

" gods, he dare not ! Girl, if thou mockest me, tremble ! I 
will tear thee limb from limb ! " 

** I speak the truth ; and while I speak, lone is in the halls of 
Arbaces — for the first time his guest. Thou knowest if there be 
peril in that first time ! Farewell ! I have fulfilled my charge." 

** Stay ! stay ! " cried the priest, passing his wan hand over his 
brow. **If this be true, what — ^what can be done to save her? 
They may not admit me. I know not all the mazes of that intri- 
cate mansion. Nemesis 1 justly am I punished ! " 

'* I will dismiss yon slave, be thou my guide and comtade ; 
I will lead thee to the private door of the house : I will whisper 
to thee the word which admits. Take some weapon : it may be 
Aeodfiil I " ±- J 

'* Wait an instant," said Apa^cides, retiring into one o£ the cells 
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that flank the temple, and reappearing in a few moments wrapped 
in a large oloak, which was then much worn hy all classes, and 
which concealed his sacred dress. '* Now," he said, grinding his 
teeth, " if Arhaces hath dared to — ^but he dare not ! he dare not ! 
'Whv should I suspect him i Is he so base a villain ? I will not 
think it — vet, sophist ! dark bewilderer that he is ! gods pro- 
tect ! — ^hush ! are there gods } Yes, there is one goddess, at least, 
whose voice I can command ; and that is— Vengeance !" 

Muttering these disconnected thoughts, Apojcides, followed by 
his silent and sightless companion, hastenea through the most 
solitary paths to the house of the Egyptian. 

The slave, abruptly dismissed bylijrdia, shrugged his shoulders, 
muttered an adjuration, and, nothing loath, rolled off to his 
oubiculum. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THK SOLITUDE AND SOLILOQUY OF THE EGYPTIAN.— 
HIS OHA&AOTXR ANALYSED. 

We must go back a few hours in the progress of our story. At 
the first |:rey daiwn of the day, which Glauous had akeady marked 
with white, the Egyptian was seated, sleenless and alone, on the 
Bummit of the lofty and pyramidal tower which flanked his house. 
A tall parapet around it served as a wall, and conspired, with tho 
height of the edifice and the gloomy trees that girdeld the mansion, 
to defy the prying eyes of curiosity or observation. A table, on 
which lay a scroll, filled with mystic figures, was before him. On 
high, the stars waxed dim and faint, ana l^e shades of night melted 
from l^e sterile mountain-tops ; only above Vesuvius there rested a 
deep and massy cloud, which for several days past had ^thered 
darker and more solid over its summit. The struggle of night and 
day was more visible over the broad ocean, which stretched calm, 
like a ^gantic lake, bounded by the circling shores that, covered 
with vines and foliage, and gleaming here and there with the 
white walls of sleeping cities, sloped to the scarce rippling waves. 

It was the hour aoove all others most sacred to the daring 
science of the Egyptian —the science which would read our 
changeful destinies in the stars. 

He had filled his scroll, he had noted the moment and the sign ; 
and, leaning upon his hand, he had surrendered himself* to the 
thoughts which his calculation excited. 

** Again do the stars forewarn me! Some danger, then, as- 
suredly awaits me I " said he, slowly ; ** some danger, violent and 
sudden in its nature. The stars wear for me the same mocking 




out triumphi fame without success; at last made craven bv^' 
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own superstitions, and slain like a dofc by a tile from the hand of 
an old woman ! Yerily, the stars flatter when they giye me a 
ty;pe in this fool of war, — ^when they promise to the ardour of my 
wisdom the same results as to the madness of his ambition ; — per- 
petual exercise — ^no certain goal ; — ^the Sisyphus task, the mountain 
and the stone ! — ^the stone, a gloomy image ! — ^it reminds me that 
I am threatened with somewhat of the same death as the Epirote. 
Let me look again. 'Beware,' say the iihininff prophets, 'how 
thou passest under ancient roofs, or besieged walls, or overhanging 
cliffs — a stone, hurled from above, is cnarged by the ourses of 
destiny against thee ! ' And, at no distuit date mmi this, oomes 
the peril : but I cannot, of a certainty, read the day smd hour. 
Well ! if my glass runs low, the sands shfdl sparkle to the last. 
Yet, if I escape this peril — ay, if I escape — ^bright and dear as the 
moonlight track along the waters glows the rest of m^ existenoe. 
I see honours, happiness, success, smning upon every biUow of the 
dark gulf beneath which I must sink at last. What, then, with 
such destinies beyond the peril, shall I succumb to the x>eril ? My 
soul whispers hope, it sweeps exultingly beyond the boding hour* 
it revels in the future, — ^its own courage is its fittest omen. If I 
were to perish so suddenly and so soon, the shadow of death would 
darken over me, and I should feel the icy presentiment of my doom. 
My soul would express, in sadness and m gloom, its forecast of the 
dreary Orous. But it smiles — ^it assures me of deliverance." 

As he thus concluded his soliloquy, the Egyptian involuntarily 
rose. He paced rapidly the narrow space of that star-roofed floor, 
and, pausing at the parapet, looked again upon the grey and melan- 
choly heavens. The chills of the mint oawn came refreshingly 
upon his brow, and gradually his mind resumed its natural and 
collected calm. He withdrew his gaze from the stars, as, one after 
one, they receded into the depths of heaven ; and his eyes fell over 
the broad expanse below. Dim in the silenced port of the city rose 
the masts of the galleys : along that mart of luxury and of labour 
was stilled the mighty hum. No U^hts, save here and there from 
before the columns of a temple, or m the porticos of the voiceless 
forum, broke the wan and fluctuating light of the strugg:ling mom. 
From the heart of the torpid city, so soon to vibrate with a thou- 
sand passions, there came no sound : the streams of life circulated 
not ; they lay locked under the ice of sleep. From the huge space 
of the amphitheatre, with its stony seats rising one above the other 
— coiled and round as some slumbeiing monster— rose a thin and 
ghastiy mist, which gathered darker, and more dark^ over the scat- 
tered foliage that gloomed in its vicinity. The city seemed as, 
after the awful change of seventeen ages, it seems now to the 
traveller,— a City of the Dead.* 

The ocean itself— that serene and tideless sea— lay soaroe less 
hushed, save that from its deep bosom came, softened by tiie dis- 
tance, a faint and regular murmur, like the breathing of its sleep ; 

* When Sir WUter Scott visited Pompeii with Sir ^niBani Oell, afanoct lite onlr 
nwaik WM tha exdMWitifin, << The aty of the l)e«d--4he Cttgr «f tte Dead !*• 
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nd earwing far, m with oatitretdiied araif. laio ifat tnoi and 
beautifal land, it seemed vnoonsoioiisly to elMp to iti bntft the 
dties sloping to its margin— Stabin,* and Hercnlanenm, and 
Pompeii — those children and darlings of the deep. *' Te slumber," 
said the Egyptian^ as he scowled oTer the cities, the boast and 
flower of Campania ; " ye slumber t— would it were the eternal 
repose of death ! As ye now— ^jewels in the crown of empire — so 
once were the cities of the Nile ! Their greatness hath perished 
^m them, they sleep amidst ruins, their nalaoes and their shrines 
are tombs, the serpent coils in the grass of their streets, the lizard 
basks in their solitary haUs. By that mysterious law of Nature, 
which humbles one to exalt the other, ye have thriven upon their 
ruins ; thou, haughty £ome, hast usuij)ed the glories of Sesostris 
and Semiramia— thou art a robber, dothinff thyself with their spoils ! 
And these — slaves in thy triumph — ^that I (the last son of forgotten 
monarcha) survey below, reservoirs of thine aU-nervading power and 
luxury, I curse as I behold I The time shall come when Egvpt 
shall oe avenged ! when the barbarian's steed shall make ms 
manger in the Golden House of Nero ! and thou that hast sown the 
wina with conquest ahalt reap the harvest in the whirlwind of 
desolation I " 

As the £g3rptiaa uttered a prediction which fate so fearfully ful- 
filled, a more solenm and boding image of ill omen never occurred 
to the dreams of painter or of poet. The morning light, which can 
pale so wanlv even the young cheek of beauty, gave his majestic 
and stately features almost the colours of the grave, with the dark 
liair falling massively around them, and the dark robes flowing 
long and loose, and the arm outstretched from that lofty eminence, 
and the glittering ey^, fierce with a savage gladness,— half prophet 
and half fiend 1 

He turned his gaze from the city and the ocean ; before him lay 
the vineyards and meadows of ^e rich Campania. The gate and 
walls— ancient, half Pelasgic— of the city, seemed not to bound its 
extent. Villas and villages stretched on every side up the ascent 
of Yesnvius, not nearlv then so steep or so lofty as at present. For 
as Rome itself is built on an exhausted volcano, so in similar 
security the inhabitants of the South tenanted the ^reen and vine- 
dad places around a volcano whose fires they behoved at rest for 
ever. Prom the gate stretched the long street of tombs, various in 
size and architecture, by which, on tnat side, the city is yet ap- 
proached. Above all, rose the cloud-capped summit of the Dread 
Mountain, with the shadows, now dark, now light, betraying the 
mossy caverns and ashy rocks, which testified the past conflagra- 
tions, and might have prophesied— but man is blind— that which 
was to come ! 

Difficult was it then and there to guess the causes why the tra- 
dition of Ihe place wore so gloomy and stem a hue ; why, in those 
smiling plains, for miles around— to Baie and Misennm— the poets 

« StabivwM faidefd no longer a dtr, bat it wm stiU a ftktouiite lite for the 
tillM of the rich. 

a2 
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had imagined the entrance and thresholds of their hell — ^their 
Acheron, and their fahled Styx: why. in those Phlegr®,* now 
laugrhinff with the vine, they placed the battles of the gods, and 
supposed the daring Titans to nave sought the yictory of heaven 
— save, indeed, that vet, in yon seared and blasted summit, fancy 
might think to read the characters pi the Olympian thunderbolt. 

fiut it was neither the rugged height of the still volcano, nor the 
fertility of the sloping fields, nor the melancholy avenue of tombs, 
nor the glittering villas of a polished and luxurious people, that 
now arrested the eye of the Egyptian. On one part of the land- 
scape, the mountidn of Vesuvius descended to the ^lain in a narrow 
and uncultivated ridge, broken here and there by jagged crags and 
copses of wild foliage. At the base of this lay a marshv and un- 
wholesome j)ool ; and the intent gaze of Arbaces caught the outline 
of some living form moving by the marshes, and stooping ever and 
anon as if to ^luck its ranx produce. 

''flo!" sud he, aloud, ''I have, then, another companion 
in these unworldly night-watehes. The witeh of Vesuvius is 
abroad. What! d.oth she, too, as the credulous imagine, — 
doth she, too, learn the lore of the great stars? Hath she 
been uttering ford magic to the moon, or culling (as her 

fauses betoken) foul herbs from the venomous marsh? Well, 
must see this fellow-labourer. Whoever strives to know learns 
that no human lore is despicable. Despicable only you — ye 
fat and bloated thinmi— slaves of luxury— sluggards in thought — 
who, cultivating nothing but the barren sense, dream that ite poor 
soil can ^oduce alike the mjrrtle and the laurel. No, the wise only 
can enjoy — to us only true luxury is given, when mind, brain, 
invention, experience, thought, learning, imagination, all con- 
tribute like rivers to swell the seas of sense ! — lone ! " ^ 

As Arbaces uttered that last and charmed word, his thoughts 
sunk at once into a more deep and profound channel. His steps 
paused ; he took not his eyes from the ground ; once or twice ne 
smiled iojously, and then, as he turned from his place of vigil, and 
sought his couch, he muttered, ** If death frowns so near, I will say 
at least that I have lived — lone shall be mine ! " 

The character of Arbaces was one of those intricate and varied 
webs, in which even the mind that sat within it was sometimes 
confused and perplexed. In him, the son of a fallen dynasty, the 
^^ast of a sunken people, was that spirit of discontented pride, 
which ever rankles in one of a sterner mould, who feels himself 
^®f orably shut from the sphere in which his fathers shone, and to 
"Wluoh Nature as well as birth no less entitles himself. This senti- 
™®^* hath no benevolence ; it wars with society, it sees enemies in 
mankind. But with this sentiment did not ^o ite common com- 
panion, poverty. Arbaces possessed wealth which equalled that of 
r^**^f the Soman nobles ; and this enabled him to gratify to the 
S™J?^ yhe passions which had no outlet in business or ambition. 
J-raveuing from clime to dime, and beholding still Borne eyery* 

* Or, PhUgrmi Campif vis., loorcbed or burned fleldf* 
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where, he increased both his hatred of societv and his passion for 
pleasiure. He was in a vast prison, which, noweyer, he could iiU 
with the ministers of luxury. He could not escape from the prison, 
and his only object, therefore, was to give it the character of the 
palace. The Egyptians, from the earliest time, were deyoted to 
the joys of sense ; Arbaces inherited both their appetite for sensu- 
ality and the glow of imaepiation which struck lij^ht from its 
rottenness. But still, unsocial in his pleasures as in his graver 
pursuits, and brooking neither superior nor equal, he admitted few 
to his companionship, save the wilUng slaves of his proiligacv. 
He was the solitary lord of a crowded harem ; but, with all, he felt 
condemned to that satiety which is the constant curse of men 
whose intellect is above their pursuits, and that wMch once had 
been the impulse of pasfdon froze down to the ordinance of custom. 
From the disappointments of sense he sought to raise himself by 
the cultivation of knowledge ; but as it was not his object to serve 
mankind, so he despised that knowledge which is practical and 
useful. His dark imagination loved to exercise itself in those 
more visionary and obscure researches which are ever the most 
delightful to a wayward and solitary mind, and to which he him- 
self was invited by the darinff pride of his disposition and the 
mysterious traditions of his clime. Dismissing faith in the con- 
fused creeds of the heathen world, he reposed the greatest faith in 
the power of human wisdom. He did not know (perhaps no one 
in that age distinctly did) the limits which I^ature imposes upon 
our discoveries. S^ing that the higher we mount in xnowledge 
the more wonders we behold, he imagined that Nature not ozuy 
worked miracles in her ordinary course, but that she might, by the 
cabala of some master soul, he diverted from that course itself. 
Thus he pursued scieuce, across her appointed boundaries, into the 
land of perplexity and shadow. From the truths of astronomj he 
wandereii into astrological fdlacy ; frt>m the secrets of chemistry 
he passed into the spedaral labjTrinth of magic ; and he who could 
be sceptical as to the power of the gods» was credulously supersti- 
tious as to the power oi man. 

The cultivation of magic, carried at that day to a singular height 
among the would-be wise, was especiallv Eastern in its ori^ ; it 
was' suien to the early philosophy of the Greeks, nor had it been 
received by them with lavour until Ostanes, who accompanied the 
army of Aerxes, introduced, amongst the simple credulities of 
Hellas, the solemn superstitions of Zoroaster. Under the Roman 
emperors it had become, however, naturalised at Rome (a meet 
subject for Juvenal's fiery wit). Intimately connected witn magic 
was the worship of Isis, and the Egyptian religion was the means 
by which was extended the devotion to Egyptian sorcery. The 
theurgic, or benevolent magic — the goetic, or dark and evu necro- 
mancy — ^were alike in pre-eminent repute during the first century 
of the Christian era ; and the marvels of Faustus are not compara- 
ble to those of ApoUonius.* Kings, courtiers, and sages, all trem- 

* See note (a) at the end. 
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bled before fhe piofesaon of the dread soieiice. And not the least 
remarkable of nis tribe was the formidable and profound Arbaces. 
fiia fame and hie disooyeries were known to &l the oultiyators 
of magio ; they even survived himself. But it was not by his real 
name that he was honoured by the sorcerer and the sage : his real 
name, indeed, was tmknown in Italy, for ** Arbaces" was not a 
genuinely Ecyptian but a Median appNBllation, which, in the ad- 
mixture ana imsettlement of the ancient races, had become oona- 
mon in the country of the Nile ; and there were various reasons, 
not only of pride, but of policy (for in youlii he had consnired 
against the migestv of Rome), which induced him to conceal his 
true name and rank. But neither by the name he had borrowed 
from the Mode, nor by that which in the colleges of Egypt would 
hare attested his origin from kings, did the cultivators of magic 
aoknowledg[e the potent master. Me received from their homage a 
more mystio appellation, and was long remembered in Magna 
Gneoia and the Eastern ^ains by the name of *' Hermes, the ]x>rd 
of the Flaming Belt." His subtie speculations and boasted attri- 
butes of wisdom, recorded in various volumes, were among those 
tokens '* of the curious arts " which the Christian converts most 
JoyfoUy, yet most fearfully, burned at Enhesus, depriving posterity 
of the proofs of the cunning of the fiend. 

The conscience of Arbaces was solely of the intellect — ^it was 
awed by no moral laws. If man imposed these checks upon the 
herd, bo he believed that man, by superior wisdom, oould raise 
himself above them. " If [he reasonedj I have the genius to im- 

Sose laws, have 1 not the right to command my own creations ? 
till more, have I not the right to control — ^to evade — to scorn — the 
fabrications of yet meaner intellects than my own } " Thus, if he 
were a villain, ne justified his villany by wnat ought to have made 
him virtuous — ^namely, the elevation of nis capacities. 

Most men have more or less the passion for power ; in Arbaces 
that passion corresponded exactly to nis character. It was not the 
passion for an external and brute authority. He desired not -the 
purple and the fasces, the insignia of vulgar command. His 
youthful ambition once foiled and defeated, scorn had supplied its 
place — ^his pride, his contempt for Rome — ^Rome, which had become 
the synonyme of the world (Rome, whose haughty name he re- 
garded with the same disdain as that which Rome herself lavished 
upon the barbarian), did not permit him to aspire to sway over 
others, for that would render him at once the tool or creature of 
the emperor. He, the Son of the Great Race of Rameses — he 
execute the orders of, and receive his power from, another ! — the 
mere notion filled him with rage. But in rejecting an ambition 
that coveted nominal distinctions, he but indulged the more in the 
ambition to rule the heart. Honouring mental power as the great- 
est of earthly ^fts, he loved to feel that power palpably la himself, 
by extending it over all whom he encountered. Tdxlb had he ever 
sought the young — ^thus had he ever fasciuated and controlled them. 
^^'^ loved to find subjects in men's souls — ^to rule over an invisible 
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and inunaterifll empire ! — had lie been less sensual and less wealthy, 
he might have sought to become the founder of a new reli^on. 
As it was, his energies were checked by his pleasures. Besides, 
however, the vague love of this moral sway (vanity so dear to 
sages !) ne was influenced by a singular and dreamlike devotion to 
all that belonged to the mystic Land his ancestors had swayed. 
Although he disbelieved in her deities, he believed in the allegories 
they represented (or rather he interpreted those allegories anew). 
He loved to keep alive the toorakip of Egypt, because he thus 
maintained the shadow and the recollection of her power. He 
loaded, therefore, the altars of Osiris and of Isis with regal dona- 
tions, and was ever anxious to dignify their priesthood by new and 
wealthy converts. The vow taken— the priesthood emDraoed— he 
usuaUy chose the comrades of his pleasures from those whom he 
had made his victims, partly because he thus secured to himself 
their secreoy-'-partly because he thus jet more confirmed to himself 
his peculiar power. Hence the motives of his conduct to A|>s< 
oides, strengthened as these were, in that instance, by his passion 
for lone. 

He had seldom lived long in one place ; but as he grew older, 
he grew more wearied of the excitement of new scenes, and he had 
Boionmed among the delightful cities of Campania for a period 
which surprised even himself. In fact, his pnde somewhat crip- 
pled his choice of zesidenoe. His unsuccessful conspiraoy excluded 
him from those burning dimes which he deemed of rignt his own 
hereditary possession, and which now cowered, supine and sunken, 
mider the;wing8 of the Bpman eagle. Rome herself was hateful 
to his indignant soul ; nor did he love to find his riches rivalled by 
the minions of the court and oast into comparative poverty by the 
mighty magnificence ox the court itself. The Gampanian cities 
profiTered to him all that his nature craved — ^the luxuries of an 
unequalled climate— the imaflinative refinements of a voluptuous 
civifisation. He was removed from the sight of a superior wealth ; 
he was without rivals to his riches ; he was free from the spies of 
a jesdous court, As long as he was rich, none pried into his 
conduct. . He pursued the dark tenour of his way undisturbed 
and secure. 

It is the curse of sensualists never to love till the pleasures of 
sense begin to pall ; their ardent youth is frittered away in count- 
less desires— their hearts are exhausted. So, ever chasing love, 
and taught by a restless imagination to exaggerate, perhaps, its 
charms, the Egyptian had spent all the glory of his years without 
attaining the object of his desires. The beauty of to-morrow 
succeeded the beauty of to-day, and the shadows bewildered Mm 
in his pursuit of the substance. When, two years before the pre- 
sent date, he beheld lone, he saw. for the first time, one whom he 
imagined he could love. He stood, then, upon that bridge of life, 
from which man sees before him distiaotLy a wasted youth on the 
one side, and the darkness of approaching age upon the other : a 
time in which we are more than ever anxious, perhaps, to secure 
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to onnelveB, ere it be yet too late, whatever we hare been taught 
to consider necessary to the cDJoyment of a life of which the 
brighter half is gone. 

>V ith an earnestness and a patience which he had neyer before 
commanded for his pleasures, Arbaces had deyoted himself to win 
the heart of lone. It did not content him to love, he desired to 
be loved. In this hope he had watched the expanding youth of 
the beautiful Neapolitan; and, knowing the influence that the 
mind possesses over those who are taught to cultivate the mind, he 
had contributed willingly to form the genius and enlighten the 
intellect of lone, in the hope that she would be tjius able to ai)pre- 
oiate what he felt would be his best claim to her affection ; viz. a 
character which, however criminal and perverted, was rich in its 
original elements of strength and grandeur. When he felt that 
character to be acknowledged, he willingly allowed, nay. encou- 
raged her, to mix among the idle votaries of pleasure, in the belief 
that her soul, fitted for higher commune, would miss the compa- 
nionship of nis own, and that, in comparison with others, she 
would learn to love herself. He had forgot, that as the sunflower 
to the sun, so ^outh turns to youth, untu his jealousy of Glaucus 
suddenly appnsed him of his error. From that moment, though, 
as we have seen, he knew not the extent of his danger, a fiercer 
and more tumultuous direction was given to a passion long con- 
trolled. Nothing kindles the fire of love like a sprinkling of tho 
anxieties of jealousy ; it takes then a wilder, a more resistless 
flame : it forgets its softness ; it ceases to be tender ; it assumes 
something of the intensity — of the ferocity— of hate. 

Arbaces resolved to lose no further time upon cautious and 
perilous preparations : he resolved to place an irrevocable barrier 
between himself and his rivals : he resolved to possess himself of 
the person of lone : not that in his present love, so long nursed and 
fed oy hopes purer than those of passion alone, he would have been 
contented with that mere possession. He desired the heart, the 
soul, no less than the beauty, of lone ; but he imagined that onco 
separated by a daring crime from the rest of mankind — once bound 
to lone by a tie that memory could not break, she would be driven 
to concentrate her thoughts in him — that his arts would complete 
his conquest, and that, according to the true moral of the Roman 
and the Sabine, the empire obtained by force would be cemented by 
gentler means. This resolution was yet more confirmed in him 
by his belief in the prophecies of the stars : thev had long foretold 
to him this year, and even the present montn, as the epoch of 
some dread disaster, menacing hfe itself. He was driven to a 
certain and limited date. He resolved to crowd, monarch-like, on 
his funeral pyre all that his soul held most acar. In his own 
words, if he were to die, he resolved to feel that ho had lived, and 
that lone should bo his o-wn. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WHAT BECOMES OP I027E IK THE HOUSE OF AEBAOES.— THE FIOST 
SIGNAL OF THE WBATH OF THE DBEAD FOE. 

When lone entered the spacious hall of the Egyptian, the same 
awe which had crept over her brother impressed itselt also upon her : 
there seemed to her as to him something ominous and warning in 
the still and moumfol faces of those dread Theban monsters, 
whose majestic and passionless features the marble so well por- 
trayed: 

" Their look, with the reach of past affei , was wlae, 
And the loal of eternity thought in thdr eyes." 

The tall Ethiopian slayegrinned as he admitted her, and mo- 
tioned to her to proceed. Half-way jxp the hall she was met by 
Arbaces himself, in festive robes, which glittered with jewels. 
Although it was broad day without, the mansion, according to the 
practice of the luxurious, was artiiicially darkened, and the lamps 
cast their still and odour-giying light oyer the rich floors and ivory 
roofs. 

'* Beautifol lone," said Arbaces. as he bent to touch her hand, 
" it is you that have eclipsed the day— it is your eyes that light up 
the halls — ^it is your breath which fills them with perfumes." 

"You must not talk to me thus," said lone, smiling: "you 
forget that vour lore has sufficiently instructed my mind to render 
these graceml flatteries to my person unwelcome. It was you who 
taught me to disdain adulation : will you unteach your pupil ?" 

There was something so frank and charming in the manner of 
lone, as she thus spoke, that the Egyptian was more than ever 
enamouredj and more than ever disposed to renew the offence he 
had committed; he, however, answered quickly and gaily, and 
hastened to renew the conversation. 

He led her through the various chambers of a house, which 
seemed to contain to her eyes, inexperienced to other splendour 
than the minute elegance of Campanian cities, tiie treasures of the 
world. 

In the walls were set pictures of inestimable art, the lights shone 
over statues ^ of the noblest age of Greece. Cabinets of gems, 
each cabinet itself a gem, filled up the interstices of the columns ; 
the most precious woods lined the thresholds and composed the 
doors ; gold and jewels seemed lavished all around. Sometimes 
they were alone in these rooms — sometimes they passed through 
silent rows of slaves, who, kneeling as she passed, proffered to her 
offerings of bracelets, of chains, of gems, which the Egyptian vainly 
entreated her to receive. 

" I have often heard," said she, wonderingly, " that you were 
rich : but I never dreamed of the amount of your wealth." 
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" Would I coTild coin it all," replied tlie Egr3rptian, " into one 
crown, which I might place upon that snowy brow ! " 

** Alas ! the weight would crush me ; I should be a second Tar- 
peia," answered lone, laughingly. 

** But thou dost not disdain riches, lone ! they know not wliat 
flife is capable of who are not wealthy, (xold is the great 
magician of earth — it realizes our dreams — it ^ves them the 
power of a ^od — ^there is a grandeur, a sublimity, in its pos- 
session; it IS the mightiest, yet the most obedient of our 
slaves." 

The artful Arbaces sought to dazzle the young Neapolitan by liis 
treasures and his eloquence ; he sought to awaken in her the desire 
to be mistress o^ what she surveyed : he hoped that she would con- 
found the owner with the possessions, and that the chanuB of his 
wealth would be reflected on himself. .Meanwhile, lone was secretly 
somewhat uneasy at the gallantries which escaped irom those lips, 
which, tUl lately, had seemed to disdain the common homage we 
pay to beauty : and with that delicate subtlety, which woman 
alone possesses, she sought to ward off shafts deliberatel^r aimed, 
and to lau^h or to talk away the meaning from his warming lan- 
guage. Nothing in the world is more pretty than that same species 
of dfefence ; it is the charm of the Axrican necromancer who pro- 
fessed with a feather to turn aside the winds. 

The Egyptian was intoxicated and subdued by her grace even 
more than by her beauty ; it was with dif&culty that he suppressed 
his emotions ; alas ! the feather was only powerful against the 
summer breezes — ^it would be the sport of tne storm. 

Suddenly, as they stood in one hall, which was surrounded by 
draperies oi silver and white, the Egyptian clapped his hands, and 
as if by enchantmex^, a banquet rose from the floor — a couch or 
throne, with a crimson canopy, ascended simultaneously at the feet 
of lone,— and at the same instant from behind the curtains swelled 
the invisible and softest music. 

Arbaces placed himself at the feet of lone, and children, young 
and beautiral as Loves, ministered to the least. 

The feast was over, me music sank into alow andsubduect strain, 
and Arbaces thus addressed his beautiful guest : — 

" Hast thou never in this dark and uncertain world— hast thou 
never aspired, my pupil, to look beyond — hast thou never wished 
to put aside the veil of futurity, and to behold on the shores of 
Fate the shadowy images of things to be ? For it is not the past 
alone that has its ghosts : each event to come has also its spectrum 
— its shade ; when the hour arrives, life enters it, the shaidow be- 
comes corporeal, and walks the world. Thus, in the land beyond 
the grave, are ever two impalpable and spiritual hosts — ^the things 
to be, the things that have been ! If by our wisdom we canpene- 
trate that land, we see the one as the other, and leam, as Znave 
learned, not alone the mysteries of the dead, but also the destiny of 
the living." 

•* As thou hast learned ! — Can wisdom attain so far ? " 

" Wilt thou prove my knowledge, lone, and behold the repre- 
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Mntation of thine own fkte ? It iia drama more striking than those 
of ^sohylns : it is one I hays prepared for thee, if tiiou wilt see tho 
Ahadowa x>erform their part." 

The Neapolitan trembled ; she thought of Glanous, and sighed as 
▼ell as trembled ; were their destinies to be imited ? Half ineredu- 
lona, half believing* half awed, half alarmed hj the words of her 
strange host, she remained for some moments silent, and then an- 
swered, — 

" It may reyolt--it may terrify ; the knowledge of the fature will 
perhaps only embitter the present ! " 

" Not so, tone. I haye mvself looked upon thy future lot, and 
the ghosts of thy Future bask in the gardens of £lvsium : amidst 
the asphodel and the rose they prepare the garlands of thv sweet 
destinv, and the Fates, so harsh to others, weaye only for thee the 
web of happiness and love. Wilt thou then come and behold thy 
doom, so that thou mayest enjoy it beforehand f " 

Again the heart of lone murmured ** Qlatieus ;" she uttered a 
half-audilde assent ; the Egyptian rose, and takin^r her by the 
hand, he led her across the banquet-room— the ourtams withdrew. 
ss by magio hands, and the music broke forUi in a louder ana 
gladaer strain ; they passed a row of columns, on either side of 
which fountains cast aloft their fragrant waters : they descended 
by broad and easy steps into a garden. The eye had commenced ; 
the moon was already nigh in heayen, and those sweet flowers that 
sleep by day, and nil. with ineffable odours, the airs of night, 
were tnickly scattered amidst alleys cut through the star-Ht 
foliage ; — or, gathered in baskets, lay like offerings at the feet of 
the frequent statues that gleamed along their path. 

" Whither wouldst thou lead me, Arbaoes ? said lone, wonder 

^ut yonder." said he, pointing to a small building which 
stood at the end of the yista. *' It is a temple consecrate to the 
Fates— our rites require such holy ground." 

They passed into a narrow hall, at the end of which hung a 
sable curtain. Arbaces lifted it ; lone entered, and fotmd herself 
in total darkness. 

'* Be not alarmed," said the Egyptian, " the Ught will rise 
iustantly." While he so spoke, a sort, and warm, and gradual 
light diffused itself around ; as it spread oyer each dbject, lone 
perceived that she was in an apartment of moderate size, hung 
everywhere with black ; a couch with draperies of the same hue 
was oeside her. In the centre of the room was a small altar, on 
which stood a tripod of bronze. At one side, upon a lofty column 
of granite, was a colossal head of the blackest marble, which she 
perceived, by the crown of wheat-ears that encircled the brow, 
represented tne ^eat Egyptian goddess. Arbaces stood before the 
^tar : he had laid his garland on the shrine, and seemed occupieid 
with pouring into the tripod the contents of a brazen vase; 
suddenly from that tripod leaped into life a blue, quick, darting. 
irreg:ular flame ; the Egyptian drew back to the sid^ of lone, and 
muUered some words m a language unfamiliar to her ear ; the 
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ourtain at tlie back of tlie altar waved tremuloiuly to and fro— it 
parted slowly, and in the aperture which, was tans made, lone 
beheld an inaistinot and pale landscape, which gradually ^w 
brighter and clearer as she gazed ; at lengm she discovered plunly 
trees, and rivers, and meadows, and all the beautiful diversity of 
the richest earth. At length, before the landscape, a dim shaoow 
glided ; it rested opposite to lone ; slowly the same charm seemed 
to operate upon it as over the rest of the scene; it took form 
and shape, and lo ! — in its feature and in its form lone beheld 
herself! 

Then the scene behind the spectre faded away, and was suc- 
ceeded by the representation of a gorgeous palace ; a throne was 
raised in the centre of its hall— the dim forms of slaves and guards 
were ranged around it, and a pale hand held over the throne the 
likeness of a diadem. 

A new actor now appeared ; he was clothed from head to foot in. 
a dark robe— his face was concealed— he knelt at the feet of the 
shadowy lone— he clasped her hand— he pointed to the throne, as 
if to invite her to ascend it. 

The Neapolitan's heart beat violently. ** Shall the shadow 
disclose itself?" whispered a voice beside her — the voice of 
Arbaces. 
" Ah, yes!" answered lone, softly. 

Arbaces raised his hand — ^the spectre seemed to drop the mantle 
that concealed its form — and lone shrieked— it was Arbaces himself 
that thus knelt before her. 

*' This is, indeed, thy fate ! " whispered again the Egvptian'b 
voice in her ear. ''And thou art destined to be the fcride of 
Arbaces." 

lone started— the black curtain closed over the phantasmagoria : 
and Arbaces himself — the real, the living Arbaces — was at 
her feet. 

" Oh, lone t " said he, passionately ^ing upon her : " listen 
to one who has lonjg struggled vainly with his love. I adore thee I 
The Fates do not he — ^thou art destined to be mine — I have sought 
the world around, and found none like thee. From my youth 
upward, I have sighed for such as thou art. I have droamed tiU I 
saw thee — I wake, and I behold thee. Turn not away from 'me, 
lone ; think not of me as thou hast thought ; I am not that being 
— cold, insensate, and morose, which I have seemed to thee. 
Never woman had lover so devoted — so passionate as I will be to 
lone. Do not struffgle in my clasp : see — I release thy hand. 
Take it from me if thou wilt— well, be it so I But do not reject 
me, lone— do not rashly reject— judge of thy power over nim 
whom thou canst thus transform. I who never xnelt to mortal 
being, kneel to thee. I who have commanded fate, receive from 
thee my own. lone tremble not, thou art my queen — ^my goddess : 
—be my bride ! All the wishes thou canst form shall l>e fulfilled. 
The ends of the earth shall minister to thee — ^pomp, power, luxury t 
shall be thy slaves. Arbaces shall have no ambition, save the 
pride of obeying thee. lone, turn upon me those eyes — shed upon 
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Me thy smile. Dark is my soul when thy fieuse is hid from it ; — 
shine oyer me, my bdh — ^my heaven— my daylight ! — ^lone, lone — 
do not reject my love ! " 

Alone, and in the power of this sin^ar and fearful man, lone 
was not yet terrified ; the respect of his language, the softness of 
his Toice, reassured her ; and, in her own purity, she felt protec« 
tion. But she was confused — astonished : it was some moments 
hefore she oould recover the power of reply. 

*' Bise, Arhaoes ! " said she at length ; and she resigned to him 
once more her hand, which she as quickljr withdrew a^n, when 
she felt upon it the huming pressure of his lips. '* Kise ! and if 
thou art serious, if thy language be in earnest " 

" If!" said he, tenderly. 

" Well, then, listen to me ; you have been my guardian, my 
Mend, my monitor ; for this new character I was not prepared ; — 
think nov ' she added quickly, as she saw his dark eyes glitter 
with the fierceness of his passion — ** think not, that I scorn— that 
I am untouched— that I am not honoured by this homage ; but, 
say — canst thou hear me calmly r " 

*' Ay, though thy words were lightning, and could blast me ! " 

" lUme another !" said lone, blushingly, but in a firm voice. 

" By the gods— by hell ! ** shouted Arbaces, rising to his fullest 
height ; '* dare not tell me that— dare not mock me : — ^it is im- 
possible ! — ^Whom hast thou seen — whom known ! Oh, lone I it 
IS thv woman's invention, thy woman's art that speaks — thou 
wouldst gain time : I have surprised — I have terrified thee. Do 
with me as thou wilt — say that thou lovest not me ; but say not 
that thou lovest another ! " 

" Alas !" be^an lone ; and then, appalled before his sudden and 
unlooked-for violence, she burst into tears. 

Arbaces came nearer to her — his breath glowed fiercely on her 
cheek ; he wound his arms round her — she sprang from his embrace. 
In the struggle a tablet fell from her bosom on the ground: 
Arbaces perceived, and seized it— ^it was the letter that morning 
received horn. Glaucus. lone sank upon the couch, half dead with 
terror. 

Rapidly the eyes of Arbaces ran over the writing ; the Neapoli- 
tan did not dare to gaze upon him : she did not see the deadly 
paleness that came over his cotmtenance — she marked not his 
withering frown, nor the quivering of his Hp, nor the convulsions 
that heaved his breast. He read it to the end, and then, as the 
letter feU from his hand, he said, in a voice of deceitful calmness, — 

" Is the writer of this the man thou lovest ? " 

lone sobbed, but answered not. 

" Speak ! " he rather shrieked than said. 

" It is-it is ! " 

" And his name— it is written here— his name is Glaucus ! '* 

lone, clasping her hands, looked roimd as for succour or escape. 

" Then hear me," said Arbaces, sinking his voice into a whisper ; 
" thou shalt go to thy tomb rather than to his arms ! What ! 
ihiokest thou Arbaces will brook a rival such as this puny Greek ? 
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What I thinkeflt thou that he haa watohed the finiit ripai« to ^iehl 
it to another ! Pretty fool— ^lo f Thoa art mine — all— only mine : 
and thus— thus I seize and daim thee ! " As he Bpoke, he oaught 
lone in his arms ; and, in that ferodouB grasp, was all the energy 
— ^less of love than of revenge. 

But to lone despair gave supernatural strength ; she again tore 
herself from him— she rushed to that part of the room hy which she 
had entered — she half withdrew the curtain— he seized her — aArain. 
she hroke away from him-— and fell, exhausted, and with a loud 
shriek; at the hase of the oolomn which supported the head of the 
Egyptian goddess. Arhaoes paused for a moment, as if to regain 
his breath ; and then onoe more darted upon his prey. 

At that instant the curtain was rudely torn aside, the Egyptian 
felt a fierce and strong grasp upon his shoulder. He tumeo— he 
beheld before him the flashing eyes of Glauous, and the jMde, worn, 
but menacing, countenance of ApaBcides. '* An 1 " he muttered, as 
he glared from one to the other, ' what Fury hath sent ye hither } " 

"Atd," answered Olaucus; and he dosed at onoe with the 
Egyptian. Meanwhile, Apeecides raised his sister, now lifeless, 
from the ground ; his strength, exhausted by a mind long over- 
wrought, cud not suffice to bear her away, light and delicate though 
her shape : he placed her, therefore, on the couch, and stood over 
her with a brandishing knife, watclung the contest between Glauoua 
and the Egyptian, and ready to plunge his weapon in the bosom 
of Arbaoes should he be victorious in the struggle. There is, per- 
haps, nothing on earth so terrible as the naked and unarmed 
contest of ammal strength, no weapon but those which Nature 
supplies to rage. Both the antagonists were now looked in each 
other's grasp — the hand of each seeking the throat of the other — 
the face drawn back — ^the fierce eyes flashing — ^the musdes strained 
— the veins swelled — the lips apart — ^the teeth set; — ^both were 
strong bevond the ordinary power of men, both animated by rdent- 
less wratn; they coiled, they wound, around each other; they 
rocked to and fro — they swayed from end to end of their ooniined 
arena : — ^they uttered cries of ire and revenge ; — ^they were now 
before the altar — ^now at the base of the column where the stmg|rle 
had commenced: thev drew back for breath— Arbaces leaning 
against the column — Qlauous a few paces apart. 

" ancient goddess ! " exclaimed Arbaoes, clasping the odumn, 
and raising his eyes toward the sacred image it supported, *' protect 
thy chosen, — ^proclaim thy vexigeanoe against tms thing of an 
upstart creed, who with sacrilegious violence profSuLas thy resting* 
place and assails thy servant." 

As he spoke, the still and vast features of the goddess seemed 
suddenly to glow with life : through the blade marble, as through 
a transparent veil, flushed luminoudy a crimson and burning hue ; 
aroimd the head played and darted coruscations of livid lightning ; 
the eyes became uke balls of lurid Are, and seemed fixed in wither- 
ing and intolerable wrath upon the countenance of the Greek. 
Awed and appalled by this sudden and mjstic answer to the 
prayer of his foe, and not firee from the heieditaiy topentitUma of 
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ids ra«e, the oheeka of Glaucus paled before that itnsie and 
ffhastly animation of the marble,— his knees knocked toffeoier, — 
he stood* seized with a divine panic, dismayed, ag-hast, half nn- 
manned before his foe ! Arbaces ffare him not oreathing time to 
recover his stupor : " Die, wretch ! " he shonted, in a voice of 
thunder, as he sprang u^n the Greek; "the Mighty Mother 
ckims thee as a living sacrifice ! " Taken thus by surprise in the 
first consternation of his superstitious fears, the Greek lost his 
footing — ^the marble floor was as smooth as glass— he slid — he feU. 
Arbaces planted his foot on the breast of his fallen foe. Anncides, 
taught by his sacred profession, as well as by his knowledge of 
Arbaces, to distrust all miraculous interpositions, had not shared 
the dismay of his companion; he rushed forward, — ^his knife 
gleamed in the air, — ^the watchful Egyptian caught his arm as it 
descended,— one wrench of his powermf hand tore the weapon from 
the weak grasp of the priest, — one sweeping blow stretched him to 
the eurth — with a loud and exulting yell Arbaces brandished the 
knife on high. Glaucus gazed upon his impending fate with un- 
winking eyes, and in the stem and scornful resignation of a fallen 
gladiator, when, at that awful instant, the floor shook under them 
with a rapid and convulsive throe, — a mightier spirit than that of 
the E^^yptian was abroad ! — a fi:iAnt and crushing jpower, before which 
sunk into sudden impotence nis passion and his »rts. It woke — 
it stirred— that Dread Demon of the Earthquake— laughing to 
scorn alike the magic of human guile and the malice of human 
wrath. As a Titan, on whom the mountains are piled, it roused 
itself from the sleep of years, — ^it moved on its tortured oouoh, — 
the caverns below groaned and trembled beneath the motion of its 
limbs. In the moment of his vengeance and his power, the self- 
prized demigod was humbled to his real clay. Far and wide along 
the soil went a hoarse and rumbling sound, — ^the curtains of the 
chamber shook as at the blast of a storm, — the altar rooked — ^the 
tripod reeled, — and. high over the place of contest, the column 
b'embled and waved from side to side, — ^the sable head of the god- 
dess tottered and fell from its pedestal; — and as the Egyptian 
stooped above his intended victim, right upon his bended form, 
right between the shoulder and the neck, struck tlie marble mass ! 
the shock stretched him like the blow of death, at once, suddenly, 
without sound or motion, or semblance of life, upon the floor, ap- 
jmrently crushed by the very divinity he had impiously animated 
and invoked ! 

** The Earth has preserved her childen," said Glaucus, stagger- 
ing to his feet. " Blessed be the dread convulsion I Let us worship 
the providence of the gods ! " He assisted ApsBcides to rise, ana 
then turned upward the face of Arbaces ; it seemed locked as in 
death ; blood gushed from the Egyptian's lips over his gUttering 
robes ; he fell heavily from the arms of Glaucus, and the im stream 
trickled sbwly along the marble. Again the earth shook beneath 
their feet ; they were forced to ding to each other ; the convulsion 
ceased as guddenly as it came ; they tarried no longer ; C^ueus 
bore lone lightly in his arms, and they fled from the unhaUowed 
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Spot. Bnt scarce liad they entered the garden than they were met 
on all sides by flyinff and disordered groups of women and slaves, 
whose festiye and glittering garments contrasted in mockerp^ the 
solemn terror of the hour; they did not appear to heea tho 
strangers, — ^they were occupied only with their own fears. After 
the tranquillity of sixteen years, that butning and treacherous 
soil again menaced destruction ; they uttered but one cry, " the 
XASTHdrAKE ! THE EABTHQT7AKE ! ' and passing unmolested from 
the midst of them, Apeecides and his companions, without entering 
the house, hastened down one of the alleys, passed a small open 
gate, and there, sitting on a little mound over which spread the 

gloom of the dark ^een aloes, the moonlight fell on the bended 
gure of the blind girl, — she was weeping bitterly. 



BOOK THE THIED. 
CHAPTER I. 

THE FOBTTM OP THE POMPEIANS ; — ^THE PIB8T Bin)E KACHnTERT 
BT WHICH THE NEW EBA OP THE WOBLD WAS WBOUGHT. 

It was earlj noon, and the forum was crowded alike with the 
busy and the idle. As at Paris at this day, so at that time in the 
cities of Italy, men lived almost wholly out of doors : the public 
buildings, the forum, the porticos, the baths, the temples them- 
selyes. mieht be considered their real homes ; it was no wonder 
that tne^ decorated so gorgeously these fayourite places of resort, 
— ^they felt for them a sort of domestic a^ection as well as a public 
pride. And animated was, indeed, the aspect of the forum of 
Pompeii at that time ! Along its broad payement, composed of 
large flags of marble, were assembled yarious groups, conyersing in 
that energetic fashion which appropriates a gesture to eyery word, 
and which is still the characteristic of the people of the south. 
Here, in seyen stalls on one side the colonnade, sat the money- 
changers, with their glittering heaps before them, and merchants 
and seamen in various costumes crowding round tneir stalls. On 
one side, several men in long togas* were seeii bustling rapidly up 
to a stately edifice, where the magistrates administered justice ; — 
these were the lawyers, active, chattering, joking, and punning, as 
you may find them at this day in Westminster. In the oentie of 
the space, pedestals supportea varioiis statues, of which the most 
remarkable was the stately form of Cicero. Around the court ran 
a regular and symmetrical colonnade of Doric architecture ; and 
there several, whose business drew them early to tiie place, were 

"^ the lawyers, and tlie clients, when attending on their patrons, retiinsd 
after it bad faOen into disuse among the rest of the dtisens. 
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Facing the steps of the Temple of Jupiter, with folded arms, and 
a knit and contemptuous brow, stood a man of about fifty vears of 
age. His dress was remarkably plain, — ^not so much from its 
material, as from the absence of all those ornaments which were 
worn by the Pompeians of every rank, — ^partly from the love of 
show, partly, also, because the^ were chi^y wrought into those 
shapes deemed most efficacious in resisting the assaults of mag:ic 
ana the influence of the evil eye.* His forehead was high and 
bald ; the few locks that remained at the back of the head were 
concealed by a sort of cowl, which made a part of his cloak, to be 
raised or lowered at pleasure, and was now drawn half-way over 
the head, as a protection from the rays of the sun. The colour of 
his garments was brown, no popular nue with the Pompeians ; all 
the usual admixtures of scarlet or purple seemed carefully ex- 
cluded. His belt, or girdle, contained a small receptacle for ink, 
which hooked on to the girdle, a stilus (or implement of writing), 
and tablets of no ordinary size. What was rather remarkable, 
the cincture held no ])urse, which was the almost indispensable 
appurtenance of the girdle, even when that purse had the mis- 
fortime to be empty ! 

It was not often that the gay and egotistical Pompeians busied 
themselves with observing the countenances and actions of their 
neighbours ; but there was that in the lip and eye of this bv- 
stander so remarkably bitter and disdainful, as he surveyed the 
religious procession sweeping up the stairs of the temple, that it 
could not fail to arrest the notice of manv. 

" Who is yon cynic ? " asked a merchant of his companion, a 
jeweller. 

*' It is Olinthus," replied the jeweller ; " a reputed Nazarene." 

The merchant shuddered. **A dread sect!" said he, in a 
whispered and fearful voice. " It is said, that when they meet at 
nights they always commence their ceremonies by the murder of a 
new-born babe: they profess a community of goods, too, — the 
wretches ! A community of goods ! What would become of mer- 
chants, or jewellers either, if such notions were in fashion?" 

" That is very true." said the jeweller ; " besides, they wear no 
jewels, — ^they mutter imprecations when they see a serpent ; and 
at Pompeii all our ornaments are serpentine. 

'* Do out observe," said a third, wno was a fabricant of bronze, 
"how yon Nazarine scowls at the piety of the sacriiicial proces- 
sion. He is murmurinj? curses on the temple, be sure. Do you 
know, Celcinus, that this fellow, passing by my shop the otner 
dav, and seeing me employed on a statue of Minerva, told me with 
a m)wn that, had it heen marble, he would have broken it ; but 
the bronze was too strong for him. ' Break a goddess ! ' said I. 
' A goddess ! ' answered the atheist ; ' it is a demon, — an evil 
spirit !' Then he passed on his way cursing. Are such things to 
be borne ? What marvel that the earth heaved so fearfully last 
night, anxious to reject the atheist from her bosom ^— An atheist 

* See uote (a) at the end. 
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le fllight maminff repast whioh made an Italian breakfast, 
ehemently on the earthquake of the preceding night as 
ped pieces of bread in their cups of diluted wine. In the 
je, too, you might perceive various petty traders exorcising 
jf their calling. Here one man was holding out ribands to 
one from the country ; another man was vaunting to a 
mer the excellence of his shoes ; a third, a kind of staU- 
.etir, still so common in the Italian cities, was supplying 
lungry mouth with hot messes from his small and itinerant 
lile — contrast strongly typical of the mingled bustle and 
of the time — close by, a schoolmastor was expounding to 
Led pupils the elements of the Latin grammar.* A ^:allery 
e X)ortico, which was ascended by small wooden staircases, 
its throng ; though, as here the immediate business of the 
A mainly carried on, its groups wore a more quiet and 

now and then the crowd below respectfully ^ave way as 

lator swept along to the Temple of Jupiter (which filled up 

of the forum, and was the senators' hall of meeting), 

with ostentetious condescension to such of his friends or 

lie distinguished amongst the throng. Mingling amidst 

dresses of the better orders you saw the hardy forms of the 

mrings farmers, as tiiey made their way to the public 

! es. Hard by the temple you caught a view of the triumphal 

I ad the long street beyond swarming with inhabitants ; in 

cbe niches of the arch a fountein played, cheerUy sparkling 

sunbeams ; and above its cornice rose the bronzed and 

ian statue of Caligula, strongly contrasting the gay summer 

Behind the stalls of tiie money-changers was that building 

iHed the Pantheon ; and a crowd of the poorer Pompeians 

through the small vestibule which admitted to the interior, 

>anniers under their arms, pressing on towards a platform, 

. between two columns, where such provisions as the priests 

jscued from saciifice were exposed for sale. 

one of the public edifices appropriated to the business of the 

workmen were employed upon the columns, and you heard 

oise of their labour every now and then rising above the hum 

multitude :—ihe columns are unfinished to this day I 

L, then, united, nothing could exceed in variety the costumes, 

*anks, the manners, the occupations of the crowd ;— nothing 

1 1 exceed the bustle, the gaie^. the animation, the flow and 

.1 of life all around. You saw there all the myriad signs of a 

[red and feverish civilisation,— where pleasure and commerce, 

ness and labour, avarice and ambition, mingled in one gtm/^ 

ir motley, roshing, yet harmonious, streams. X 

In fhe Museam at Naples is a picture little known, but representing 
he forum at Pompeii as then existing, to which I am much indebted 
t description. It may afford a learned consolation to my younr 
3Wthat the ceremony of hoisting (more honoured in the breach ' 
ce) is (tf high antiquity, and seems to have been performed "^ 
d public vigour in the forum of Pompeii. 

I 



natJoD team the diftant orb of immortal ligbt. Piack be wiA 

"Alasl" began Apffiddee, wben be oaugbt tbe gaxe of Ibe 
ourions lolteren, ingnuitiTe to know what oonld pouibly be tbe 
tbeme of conTenation between a reputed Nazaiene and a prieat of 
IbIb. Hb stopped short, and then added in a low tflne — " We 
oannot conTerse liere, I will follow thee 1« tbe banks of tbe riTer ; 
there is a walk which at tbia time is usually deserted and «>&- 

OlinlliaB bowed assent. He passed throng'b the streets with a 
bastf step, bat a ^uiok and observant eye. Every now and then 
be exebonged a signifioant glonoe, a slight sign, with some pas- 
senger, wboee garb usually betokened tbe wearer to belong to tbe 
bnmbler classes ; for Chrietiaoity was in this the type of all other 
and less mighty revolutions — the grain of mustard-seed was in the 
hearts of tbe lowly. Amidst the nuts of poverty and labour, the 
vast stream whion afterwords jjonred its broad waters beside tbe 
cities and palaoes of earth, took its neglected tooTOe. 



CHAPTER II. 

THB XOOKSIT EXOCBSIDH 0^1 THE 

"Bni tell me, Olancua," said lone, as they glided down the 
rippling Samus in their boat of pleasure, " how earnest thou with 
Apnoides tomy resone Irom that bad man?" 

"Ask Nydia yonder," answered the Atkenian, pointing to the 
blind girl, who sat at a little distance from them, leaning pensively 
over ber lyre ;^" she must have thy thanks, not we. It seems 
that ahe oame to my bouse, and find'i g me iroin home, sought thy 
brotker in bis temple ; he accompanied her to Arbaces ; on their 
way tkey enoount^^ me, with a company of £riends, whom tkv 
kind letter bad giyen me a spirit cheerful enough to join. Nydia s 
' ■ ' * ' ' ■ B the 
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Kydia sat, and fliaging her anns oaressiiigly round her, ooyered 
her cheeks with kisses. 

Nydia was that morning paler than her wont, and her oonnte- 
nance grew eren more wan and oolourless as she snhmitted to the 
embrace of the beautiful Neapolitan. **Bat how earnest then. 
I^ydia," whispered lone, '* to surmise so faithftiUy the danger I 
was exposed to } Didst thou know aught of the Egyptian ! " 

" Yes, I knew of his vices." 

" And how ? " 

"Noble lone, I have been a slaye to the Tioious— ihose whom I 
seryed were his minions." 

" And thou hast entered his house sinoe thou knewest so weU 
that priyate entrance } " 

" I have played on my lyre to Arbaces," answered the Thessalian, 
with embarrassment. 

" And thou hast escaped the contagion from which thou hast 
saved lone ! " returned the Neapolitan, in a voice too low for the 
ear of Glaucus. 

" Noble lone, I have neither beauty nor station ; I am a child, 
and a slave, and blind. The despicable are ever safe." 

It was with a pained, and proud, and indignant tone that Nydia 
made this humble reply ; and lone felt that she only wounded 
Nydia by pursuing the subject. Bhe remained silent, and the bark 
now floated into the sea. 

** Confess that I was right, lone," said Glaucus. " in prevailing 
on thee not to waste this beautifcQ noon in thy chamber — confess 
that I was right." 

" Thou wert right, Glaucus," said Nydia, abruptly. 

" The dear child speaks for thee," returned the Athenian. 

*' But permit me to move opposite to thee, or our light boat wUl 
be overbalanced." 

So saying, he took his seat exactly opposite to lone, and leaning 
forward, he fancied that it was her breath, and not the winds of 
summer, that flung fragrance over the sea. 

" Thou wert to tell me," said Glaucus, "why for so many days 
thy door was closed to me ^ " 

Oh, think of it no more I " answered lone, quickly ; " I gave 
my ear to what I now Joiow was the malice of slander. 

" And my slanderer was the Egyptian } " 

lone's silence assented to the question. 

"His motives are sufficiently pbvious." 

'* Talk not of him," said lone, covering her face with her hands, 
as if to shut out his very thought. 

" Perhaps, he may be already by the banks of the slow Styx," 
resumed Glaucus; "yet in that case we should probably nave 
heard of his death. Thy brother, methinks, hath felt the dark 
influence of his gloomy soul. When we arrived last night at thy 
house, he left me abruptly. Will he ever vouchsafe to be my 
friend?" 

" He is consumed with some secret care," answered lone, tear- 
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fullv. '* Would that we could lure him from himself ! Let us join 
in that tender office." 

** He shall be mv brother/' returned the Ghreek. 

*'How calmly/ said lone, rousing herself from the c:loQm into 
which her thoughts of Apaecides had plunged her — *' How calmly 
the clouds seem to repose in heaven ; and yet you tell me, for I 
knew it not mvself, that the earth shook beneath us last ni^nt.'* 

*' It did, ana more violently, they say, than it has done since the 
great convulsion sixteen years ago : the land we live in vet nurses 
mysterious terror ; and tne rei^ of Pluto, which spreads beneath 
our burning fields, seems rent with unseen commotion. Didst thou 
not feel the earth quake, Nydia, where thou wert seated last night? 
and was it not the fear tnat it occasioned thee that made thee 
weep?" 

"I felt the soil creep and heave beneath me, like 'some monstrous 
serpent/' answered Nydia ; ** but as I saw nothing, I did not fear : 
I imagmed the convulsion to be a spell of the Egyptian's. They 
say he has power over the elements.' 

** Thou^rt a Thessalian, my Nydia," replied Glaucus, " and hast 
a national right to believe in magic." 

*' Magic l~who doubts it?" answered Nydia, simply: "dost 
thou?" 

*' Until last night (when a necromantic prodigy did indeed appal 
me), methinks I was not credulous in any other ma^c save that of 
love I " said Glaucus, in a tremulous voice, and fixing his eyes on 
lone. 

" Ah ! " said Nydia, with a sort of shiver, and she awoke mecha- 
nically a few pleasing notes from her lyre ; the sound suited well 
the tranquLUity of the waters and the sunny stillness of the noon. 

" Play to us, dear Nydia," said Glaucus, — " plav, and give us one 
of thine old Thessalian songs ; whether it be of magic or not, a« 
thou wilt— let it, at least, be of love ! " 

'* Of love ! " repeated Nydia, raising her large, wandering eyes, 
that ever thrilled those who saw them with a min^rled fear and 
pity; you could never familiarise yourself to their aspect: so 
strange did it seem that those dark wild orbs were ignorant of the 
day, and either so fixed was their deep mysterious gaze, or so rest- 
less and perturbed their glance, that you felt, when you encountered 
them, that same vague, and chilling, and half-preternatural im- 
pression, which comes over you in the presence of the insane^ — of 
those who having a life outwardly like your own, have a life within 
life — dissimilar—unsearchable — unguessed I 

" Will you that I should sing of love ?" said she, fixing those 
eyes upon Glaucus. 

*' Yes," replied he, looking down. 

She movedTa little way from the arm of lone, still cost round her. 
as if that soft embrace embarrassed : and placing her light ana 
frraceful instrument on her knee, after a short prelude, sne sang 
the following strain :— 
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NYDIA'i LOVC.BONG. 

" n* Win] md Ui« B«*m lorid th* XOM, 
And tb* Boh lored on* i 
For who ndu tb* win d wbva H Uowf T 

Now Ininr wtwna the tanmU« Wind Kolb 

FDnriDoriotUicililn— 
Kona dmmt thit thi Wind luul ft MDl, 

la na manrnfol ilfbi I 



tiToribTloTi, 



U ROH 1M It ItMl— 
in prooi u-^lo die T " 

" TboaaingettbutBsdly, iweet gi i; "thyyonth 

cnlv feeli u yet the darlc shadow < er iiupirattim 

dotnbe waJce, when he himself bun nponui." 

" I ring as I was taught," replied 

" Thy master was love-crossed tl id at b grayn 

air. Hay, girl, give the instnimei Nydia obeyed, 

her hand hnuhed his, and, with that ' breast heaved 

— her cheek Suihed. lone and Olai th each other. 



peroeiTcd not those sigiu of Btranf^e i lotiona, which 

"irered upon a heart t£at, nonruh " " ' 

iritiL hope. 



prSTcd upon a heart tfiat, nonrub on, dispenaed 



And now, broad, blac, bright before them, spread that haloyon 
tea, fair as at this moment, seventeen centunea from that date, I 
behold it rippling on the same divinest shores. Clime that yet 
enervates with a soft and Circean spell^that moulds us insenaiblyp 
myiterionsly, into harmony with thyself, banishing the thought of 
anrterer labour, the voices of wild ambition, the contests andtho 
TOfa of life ; filling us with gentle and subdning dreams, making 
neoeMory to our nature that which is its least earthly^ portion, so 
tiiat the veij air inspires us with the yearning and thirst of lore 1 
Whoever visita thee seems to leave earth and its harsh cares 
behind — to enter by the Ivory gate into the Land of Dreams. The 
young and laughing Hours ot the FBBBSirT— the Hours, thoieohil- 
drcn of Saturn, which he hungers ever to devoi;T, seem snatched 
ttom his grasp. The past — the future — are forgotten ; we enjoy 
but the breathing time. Flower of the world's gerden-'Fouiitain 
of Delight — Italy of Italy — beantifiil, benign Campania !— vaia 
were, indeed, the Titans, if on this spot they ^et slmglKed for 
taiamet heaven I Here, if God meant this worlung-dajr Ua ibr a 
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perpetaal holiday, who wonld not dgh to dwell for evei^-aflking 
notnin^, hopin? nothings, fearing nothing, while thj Bides shine 
oyer him— -while thy seas sparkle at his feet— while thine air 
brought him sweet messages from the violet and the orange — and 
whUe the heart, resigned to — beating with — ^but one emotion, oonld 
llnd the lips and the eyes, which natter it (vanity of vanities \) 
that love can defy custom, and be eternal? 

It was then in this clime — on those seas, that the Athenian gazed 
upon a face that might have suited the nsrmph, the spirit of the 
place : feeding his eyes on the changeful roses of that softest cheek» 
nappy beyona the happiness of common life, loving, and Imowing 
himself beloved. 

In the tale of human passion, in past ages, there is something of 
interest even in the remoteness of the time. We love to feel wiuiin 
us the bond which unites the most distant eras — men, nations, 
customs, perish ; the affections abe ikkobtal ! — ^they are the 
sympathies which unite the ceaseless generations. The past lives 
again, when we look npon its emotions — ^it lives in our own ! That 
which was, ever is ! The magician's gift, that revives the dead — 
that animates the dust of forgotten graves, is not in the author's 
skill — it is in the heart of the reader I 

Still vainly seeking the eyes of lone, as, half downcast, half 
averted, they shunned his own, the Athenian, in a low and soft 
voice, thus expressed the feelings inspired by happier thoughts than 
those which had coloured the song of Nydia. 

THE SONG OF GLAUCUS. 

I. 

" At the bark floateth on o'er the enmnier-Ut sea, 
Floats my heart o*er the deeps of its passion for thef } 
All lost in the space, without terror it grltdes. 
For bright with thy soul is the face of the tides. 
Now heaving, now hush'd, is that passionate ocean. 

As it catches thy smile or thy siiphs ( 
And the twin-stan * that shhie on the wanderer's dffotioii, 
Its gnide and its god— are thine eyes I 

II. 

The bark may go down, should the doud sweep abov^ 

For its being is bound to the light of thy love. 

As thy faith and thy smile are its life and its ioy, 

So thy frown or thy change are the storms thiU destroy. 

Ah I sweeter to sink while the slcy is serene, 

U time hath a change for thy heart I 
If to live be to weep over what thou hast been. 

Let me die while I know what thou art t " 

As the last words of the song trembled over the sea, lone raised 
her looks, — they met those of ner lover. Happy Nydia !— happy 
in thy affliction, that thou oouldst not see Qiat fascinated and 
charmed gaze, that said so much — ^that made the eye the voice of 
the soul — ^that promised the impossibility of change ! 

* In aUotion to the Dioscuri, or twin-stars, the guardian deity of the seamen. 
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Bat, though the lliessaliaii oonld not detect that gaze, she 
divined its meaning by their silence — ^by their sighs. She pressed 
her hands tightly across her breast, as if to keep down its bitter 
and jealous thoughts ; and then she hastened to speak — ^for tiiat 
silence was intolerable to her. 

" After all, Glancns ! " said she, " there is nothing yery mirth- 
fiil in your strain ! " 

*' Yet I meant it to be so, when I took up thy lyre, pretty one. 
Perhaps happiness will not permit us to be mirthful." 

** How strange is it," said lone, changing a conyersation which 
oppressed her while it charmed, — *' that for the last several days 
yonder cloud has hun^ motionless over Vesuvius ! Yet not indeed 
motionless, for sometmies it changes its form ; and now methinks 
it looks like some vast giant, with an arm outstretched over 
the city. Best thou see the likeness — or is it only to my 
fancy ?'^ 

'* Fair lone ! I see it also. It is astonishingly^ distinct. The 
giant seems seated on the brow of the mountaSn, the different 
shades of the cloud appear to form a white robe that sweeps over 
its vast breast and limbs ; it seems to gaze with a steady face upon 
the city below, to point with one hand, as thou sayest, over its 
glittering streets, and to raise the other (dost thou note it?) to- 
wards the higher heaven. It is like the ghost of some huge Titan 
brooding over the beautiful world he lost ; sorrowful for the past- 
yet with something of menace for the future/' 

** Could that mountain have any connection with the last night's 
earthquake i They say that, ages ago, almost in the earliest era 
of tradition, it gave forth fires as ^tna still. Perhaps the flames 
yet lurk and dart beneath." 
** It is possible/' said Glaucus, musingly. 
** Hiou savest thou art slow to believe in magic ?" said Nydia 
Buddenlv. I have heard that a potent witch dwells amongst the 
scorched caverns of the mountain, and yon cloud may be the dim 
shadow of the demon she confers with." 

" Thou art full of the romance of thy native Thessaly," said 
Glaucus ; " and a strange mixture of sense and all conflicting 
superstitions." 

" We are ever superstitious in the dark." replied Nydia. " Tell 
me," she added, after a slight pause, '* tell me, Glaucus ! do all 
that are beautiM resemble each other ? They say you are beautiful, 
and lone also. Are your faces then the same ? I fancy not, yet it 
ought to be so ! " 

'* Fancy no such grievous wrong to lone," answered Glaucus, 
laughing. " But we do not, alas ! resemble each other, as the 
homely and the beautiful sometimes do. lone's hair is dark, mine 
light ; lone's eyes are — what colour, lone ? I cannot see, turn 
them to me. On, are they black ? no, they are too soft. Are they 
blue ? no, they are too deep : they change with every ray of the 
sun— I know not their colour: but mine, sweet Nydia, are grey, 

and bright only when lone shines on them ! lone's cheek is " 

** I do not understand one word of thy description," interr"T^*^i 
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Nydia, peeyishly. ** I comprehend only that yon do not resemble 
each other, and X am glad of it." 

" Why, Nydia?" said lone. 

Nydia coloured slightly. '* Because," she replied coldly, " I 
have always imagined you under different forms, and one likes to 
know one is right." 

** And what hast thou imagined Glaucus to resemble," asked 
lone, softly. 

" Music ! " replied Nydia, looking down. 

" Thou art ri^t," thought lone. 

" And what likeness has thou ascribed to lone ?" 

** I cannot tell yet," answered the blind pirl ; ** I have not yet 
known her long enough to find a shape and sign for my guesses. 

** I will tell thee, then," said Glaucus passionately : '* she is like 
the sun that warms— like the wave that refreshes." 

** The sun sometimes scorches, and the wave sometimes drowns," 
answered Nydia. 

** Take then these roses," said Glaucus ; '* let their fragrance 
suggest to thee lone." 

** Alas, the roses will fade ! " said the Neapolitan, archly. 

Thus conversing, they wore away the hours; the lovers, con- 
scious only of the brightness and smiles of love ; the blind girl 
iloeling only its darkness — its tortures ; — the fierceness of jealousy 
and ito woe 1 

And now, as they drifted on, Glaucus once more resumed the 
lyre, and woke its strings with a careless hand to a strain, so 
wildly and gladly beautiful, that even Nydia was aroused from her 
reverie, anduttered a cnr of admiration. 

" Thou soest, my child," cried Glaucus, " that I can yet redeem 
tlio character of love's music, and that I was wrong in saying 
happiness could not be gay. Listen, Nydia ! listen, dear lone ! 
and hear 

THE BIRTH OF LOVE.* 

I. 

** Like ft Star In the seas above, 

Like a Dream to the waves of sleep— 

Up— up— TH» IWCAftNATI L0V«— 

She rose from the charmed deep ! 
And over the Cfprian Isle 
The skies shed their silent smile i 
And the Forest*s green heart was rife 
With the stir of the gashing life— 
The Ufe that had leap'd to birth. 
In the veins of tiie happy earth t 

HaU I oh, haU I 
The dimmest sea-cave below thee, 

Tiie farthest sky-arch above. 
In their innermost stillness know thee: 

And heave with the Birth of Love I 
Gale I soft Gale I 



* Saggettad bjr a picture of Venus rising from the sea, taken from Pompeii, and 
now in the Museum of Naples. 
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Thou conest on thy tUvet wingleU, 

nrom xhj home in the tender west;* 
Now fanning her golden rinpleti. 

Now hosh'd on her heftvinir biccst. 
And 9itat on the marmaring sAnd* 
The Seasons wait hand in hand 
To welcome thee. Birth Divine, 
To the earth which is henceforth tUne. 

II. 
Behold ! how she kneels in the shell. 
Bright pearl in iu floating cell ! 
Behold I how the shell's rose-hues 

The cheek and the breast of snow, 
And the delicate limbs saffase 

Like a blush, with a bashfU glow. 
Sailing on, slowly sailing 
O'er the wild water; 
AUhaill as the food light is haillnff 
Her daughter, 

AU hail ! 
We are ttilne, all thine evermore : 
Not a leaf on the langhing shore. 
Not a wave on the heaving seA, 
Nor a single sigh 
In the boundless sky. 
But is Tow'd evermore to thee 1 

III. 

And thou, my beloved one— thou. 
As I gaze on thy soft eyes now, 
Methinks from their depths I view. 
The Holy Birth bom anew ; 
Thy lids are the gentle cell 

Where the young Lore blushing lies| 
See ! she breaks from the mystic shell. 

She comes flrom thy tender eyes ! 
HaU ! ail haU ! 
She comes , as she came from the sea. 
To my soul as it looks on thee ; 

She comes, she comes ! 
She comes, as she came Arom the sea. 
To my soul as it looks on thee I 

Hail! all hail!'* 



» 



CHAPTER III. 

THE COITGBEeATION. 

Followed by Apaecides, the Nazarene gained the side of the 
Sarnus ; — ^that river, which now has shrunk into a petty stream, 
then rushed gaily into the sea, covered with countless vessels, and 
reflecting on its waves the gardens, the vines, the palaces, and ti^e 
temples of Pompeii. From its more noisy and frequented bfuiks, 
Olinthus directed his steps to a path which ran amidst a shady 

* According to the ancient mythologists, Venus rose from the sea near Cjrpms, 
to which Island she was wafted by the Zephyrs. The Seasons waited to welcome 
heronthe se> ih oi r a. 
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\istA of trees, at the distance of a few paoes from the riyer. This 
walk was in the evening a fayourite resort of the Fompeians, but 
daring the heat and business of the day was seldom yisited, save 
hj some groups of playfol children, some meditaliye poet, or some 
disputatiye pnilosophers. At the side farthest from the riyer, 
frequent copses of box interspersed the more delicate and eyanes- 
cent foliage, and these were cut into a thousand quaint shapes, 
sometimes into the forms of fauns and satyrs, sometimes into the 
mimicry of £g3rptian pyramids, sometimes into the letters that 
composed the name of a popular or eminent citizen. Thus the 
false taste is equally ancient as the pure ; and the retired traders 
of Hackney and Paddington, a centu^ ago, were little aware, per- 
haps, that in their tortured yews and sculptured box, they round 
their models in the most polished period of Roman antiquity, in 
thegardens of Pompeii, ana the yillas of the fastidious PUny. 

This walk now, as the noonday sun shone perpendicularly 
through the chequered leaves, was entirely deserted : at least no 
other forms than those of Olinthus and the priest inmnged upon 
the solitude. They sat themselyes on one of the benches, placed at 
intervals between the trees, and facing the faint breeze that came 
languidly from the river, whose waves danced and sparkled before 
them ; — a singular and contrasted pair ^ the believer in the latest 
— ^the priest of the most ancient — ^worship of the world ! 

" Since thou leftst me so abruptly," said Olinthus, ** hast thou 
been happy? has thy heart found contentment under these priestly 
robes ? nast thou, still yearning for the voice of Ood, heard it 
wMsper comfort to the^ from the oracles of Isis ? That sifh. that 
averted countenance, give me the answer mv soul predicted. 

" Alas ! " answered ApaBcides, sadly, " tnou seest before thee a 
wretched and distracted man ! From my childhood upward I have 
idolised the dreams of virtue ! I have envied the holiness of men 
who, in caves and lonely temples, have been admitted to the com- 
panionship of beings above the world ; my days have been consumed 
with feverish and vague desires; my nights with mocking but 
solemn visions. Seduced by the mystic prophecies of an impostor, 
I have indued these robes; — ^my nature (I confess it to thee 
frankly)—my nature has revolted at what I have seen and been 
doomea to snare in ! Searching after truth, I have become but 
the minister of falsehoods. On the evening in which we last met. 
I was buoyed by hopes created by that same impostor, whom I 
ought aJready to have better known. I have — no matter— no 
matter ! suffice it, I have added perjury and sin to rashness and to 
sorrow. The veil is now rent for ever from my eyes ; I behold a 
villain where I obeyed a demigod ; the earth darkens in my sight ; 
I am in the deepest ahjB& of gloom ; I know not if there be gods 
above ; if we are the things pt chance ; if beyond the bounded and 
melancholy present there is annihilation or an hereafter — tell 
me, then, thy faith ; solve me these doubts, if thou hast indeed the 
power ! " 

, " I do not marvel," answered the Nazarene, " that thou hast 
"■ erred, or that thou art thus sceptic. Eighty years ago there 
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wu no a8(n]J*tnce to man of €h)d, or of a certain and definite future 
beyond the grare. New lawi are declared to him who has ears — 
aneayen* a true Olympus, is reyealed to him who has eyes— heed 
then, ana listen." 

And with all the earnestness of a man believinff ardently him- 
self, and zealous to convert, the Nazarene poured mik to Apffioides 
the assurances of Scriptural promise. He spoke first of the suffer- 
ings and miracles of Ghrist--he wept as he spoke : he turned next 
to the glories of the Saviour's ascension— to the clear predictions 
of Revelation. He described that pure and unsensual heaven 
destined to the Tirtuous— those fires and torments that were the 
doom of guilt. 

llie doubt^ which spring up to the mind of later reasoners, in 
the immensity of the sacrifice of God to man, were not such as 
would occur to an early heathen. He had been accustomed to 
belieye that the gods had lived upon earth, and taken ui>on them- 
selves the forms of men ; had shared in human passions, in human 
labours, and in hmnan misfortunes. What was the travail of his 
own AlomsBna's son, whose altars now smoked with the incense of 
countless cities, but a toil for the human race. Had not the great 
Dorian Apollo expiated a mystic sin by descending to the grave ? 
Those who were the deities of heaven nad been the law-givers or 
benefactors on earth, and gratitude had led to worship. It seemed 
therefore, to the heathen, a doctrine neither new nor strange, that 
Christ had been sent from heaven, that an immortal had indued 
mortality, and tasted the bitterness <of death. And the end for which 
He thus toiled and thus suffered— how far more glorious did it 
seem to Apascides than that for which the deities of old had 
visited the nether world, and passed through the Rates of death ! 
Was it not worthy of a God to descend to these dim valleys, in 
order to clear up the clouds gathered over the dark mount beyond 
—to satisfy the doubts of sages— to convert speculation into cer- 
tainty — by example to point out the rules of Me — by revelation to 
iwlve the enigma of the grave — and to prove that the soul did not 
yearn in vain when it dreamed of an immortality ? In this last 
was the frreat argument of those lowly men destined to convert 
the earth. As nothinff is more flattering to the pride and the 
hopes of man than the belief in a future state, so nothing could be 
more vague and confused than the notions of the heauien sages 
ui>on that mystic subject. ApsBcides had already learned that the 
faith of the philosophers was not that of the herd ; that if they 
secretly ])rofessed a creed in some diviner power, it was not the 
creed which they thought it wise to impart to the community. 
He had already learned, that even the priest ridiculed what he 
preached to the people — that the notions of the few and the many 
were never united. But, in this new faith, it seemed to him that 
philosopher, priest, and people, the expounders of the religion and 
its followers^ ^ere alike accordant : they did not spccmate and 
debate upon immortality, they spoke of it as a thing certain and 
assured ; the magnificence of the promise dazzled him— its conso- 
lations soothed. J ^r the Christian faith made its early converts 
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amonff siiinerB ! many of its fathers and its martyrs were those 
who had felt the bitterness of vice, and who were therefore no 
longer tempted by its false aspect from the paths of an anstere and 
xmcompromising virtue. All the assurances of this healing faith 
invited to repentance — ^they were peculiarly adapted to the braised 
and sore of spirit ; the very remorse whicn Apsecides felt for his 
late excesses, made him inoline to one who found holiness in that 
remorse, and who whispered of the joy in heaven over one siiiner 
that repenteth. 

** Come/' said the Nazarene, as he i>erceived the effect he had 
produced, " come to the humble hall in which we meet— a select 
and a chosen few ; listen there to our prayers ; note the sincerity 
of our repentant tears ; minsle in our simple sacrifice — ^not of vic- 
tims, nor of garlands, but on&red by whiterobed thoughts upon the 
altar of the heart. The flowers tnat we lay there are imperish- 
able — they bloom over us when we are no more ; nay, they acoom- 
Eany us oeyond the grave, they spring up beneath our feet in 
eaven, they delight us with an eternal odour, for they are of the 
soul, they partake of its nature ; these offerings are temptations 
overcome, and sins repented. Come, oh, come ! lose not another 
moment ; prepare already for the great, the awful journey, horn 
darkness to li^ht, from sorrow to bliss, from corruption to unmor- 
tality ! This is the day of the Lord the Son, a day that we have 
set apart for our devotions. Though we meet usually at night, yet 
some amongst us are gathered together even now. W hat ioy, wnat 
triumph, will be wim us all, if we can bring one stray lamb into 
the sacred fold ! " 

There seemed to ApeBcides, so naturally pure of heart, something 
ineffably generous and benign in that spirit of conversation whicli 
animated Olinthus — a spirit that found its own bliss in the happi- 
ness of others — ^that sought in its wide sociality to make compa- 
nions for eternity. He was touched, softened, and subdued, lie 
was not in that mood which can bear to be left alone ; curiosity, 
too, mingled with his purer stimulants-rhe was anxious to see 
those rites of which so many dark and contradictory rumours were 
afloat. He paused a moment, looked over his garb, thought of 
Arbaces, shuddered with horror, lifted his eyes to the broad brow 
of the Nazarene, intent, anxious, watchful— but for his beneflt, for 
his salvation ! He drew his cloak round him, so as wholly to con* 
ceal his robes, and said, ** Lead on, I foUow thee." 

Olinthus pressed his hand joyfully, and then descending to the 
river-side, hailed one of the boats that |)lyed there constantly ; they 
entered it ; an awning overhead, while it sheltered them irom the 
sun, screened also their persons from observation: they rapidly 
skimmed the wave. From one of the boats that passed them 
floated a soft music, and its prow was decorated witn flowers— it 
was gliding towards the sea. 

" So," said Olinthus, sadly, " unconscious and mirthful in th^ir 
delusions, sail the votaries of luxury into the great ocean of storm 
and shipwreck ; we pass them, silent and unnotioed, to gain the 
land." 
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ApflBcides. lifting his eyes, oaisght throogli the aperture in the 
awning a glimpse of the face of one of the inmates of that gay 
bark — it was the face of lone. The lovers were emharked on the 
excursion at which we have heen made present. The priest 
sighed, and once more sunk back upon his seat. They reached the 
shore where, in the suburbs, an alley of small and mean houses 
stretched towards the bank ; they dismissed the boat, landed, and 
Olhithus, preceding the priest, threaded the labjrrinth of lanes, 
and arriyed at last at the dosed door of a habitotion somewhat 
larger than its neighbours. He knocked thrice— the door was 
opened and closed again, as Apeeoides followed his guide across the 
tnreshold« 

They passed a deserted atrium, and gained an inner chamber of 
moderate size, which, when the door was closed, received its only 
light from a small window out over the door itself. But, halting at 
me threshold of this chamber, and knocking at the door, Olinthus 
said, '* Peace be with you ! " A voice from within returned, 
" Peace with whom ? " ** The Faithful ! " answered Olinthus, and 
the door opened ; twelve or fourteen persons were sitting in a semi- 
circle, silent, and seemingly absorbed in thought, and opposite to a 
crucifix rudely carved in wood. 

They lifted up their eyes when Olinthus entered, without speak- 
ing ; the Nazarene himself, before he accosted them, knelt suddenly 
down, and by his moving lips, and his eyes £xed stedfastly on the 
crucifix, ApsBcides saw that he prayed inly. This rite performed, 
Olinthus turned to the congregation — " Men and bretluren," said 
he, ** start not to behold amongst you a priest of Isis ; he hath so- 
journed with the blind, but the Spirit hath fallen on him— -he 
desires to see, to hear, and to understand." 

'* Let him," said one of the assembly ; and ApsBcides beheld in 
the speaker a man still younger than himself, of a countenance 
equally worn and pallid, of an eye which equally spoke of the rest- 
less and fiery operations of a working mind. 

'* Let him," repeated a second voice, and he who thus spoke was in 
the prime of manhood ; his bronzed skin and Asiatic features be- 
spoke him a son of Syria — ^he had been a robber in his youth. 

'* Let him," said a third voice ; and the priest, again turning to 
regard the speaker, saw an old man with a long grey beard, whom 
he recognised as a slave to the wealthy Diomea. 

" Let him," repeated simultaneously the rest — ^men who, with 
two exceptions, were evidently of the inferior ranks. In these 
exceptions, ApsBoides noted an officer of the guard, and an Alexan- 
drian merchant. 

" We do not," recommenced Olinthus — ** we do not bind you to 
secrecy ; we impose on you no oaths (as some of our weaker bre- 
thren would do) not to betray us. It is true, indeed, that there is 
no absolute law against us ; out the multitude, more savage than 
their rulers, thirst for our lives. So, my friends, when Pilate* 
would have hesitated, it was the people who shouted ' Christ to the 
cross ! ' But we bind you not to our safet3r — ^no ! Betray us to 
the crowd — ^impeach, calumniate, malign us if you will : — ^we are 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB STBXAU OW LOTB MUVS ON — WfllTSEK? 

Bats are like yean in the love of the TonQgry-vhen no bar, xio 
obstacle, is between their hearts— when the sun nhines, and the 
course runs smooth— when their love is prosperous and ooofesaed. 
lone no longer concealed from Glauous tne attachment she felt for 
him, and their talk now was only of their love. Over the rapture 
of the present, the hopes of the future glowed like the heaven above 
the gardens of spring. They went in their trustM thoughts far 
down the stream of time ; they laid out the cluurt of l^eir destiny 
to come ; they suffered the light of to-daj to sujSlise the morrow. 
In the youth of their hearts it seemed as if care, and change, and 
death, were as things unknown. Perhaps they loved each other 
the more, because the condition of the world left to Glauous no aim 
and no wish but love ; because the distractions common in free 
states to men's affection existed not for the AUxenian ; beoaxise his 
country wooed him not to the bustle of civil life ; because ambition 
furnished no counterpoise to love: and, therefore, over their 
schemes and their projects, love only reigned. In the iron age 
they imagined themselvee of the golden, doomed only to live and to 
love. 

To the superficial observer, who intereats himself only in ehacao^ 
ters strongly marked and broadly eoLoure^ b9th thjB lovers may 
seem of too slight and commonplaiDe a mould : in the delineation of 
chajaoters purposelv subdued, the reader sometimes imagines that 
there is a want ot dharaoter ; perhaps^ indeed, I wron^ the real 
nature of these two lovers by not painting more impressively their 
strong[er individualities. But in dwelling so much on their oright 
and bird-like existence, I am influenced almost insensibly by the 
forethought of the changes that await them, and for which thev 
were so ill prepared. It was this very softness and gaiety of li& 
that contrasted most strongly the vicissitudes of their coming fate. 
For the oak without fruit or blossom, whose hard and rugged 
heart is fitted for the storm, there is less fear than for the 
delicate branches of the myrtle, and the laughing dusters of the 
vine. 

They had now advanced far into August— the next month their 
marriage was fixed, and the threshold of Glauous was already 
wreatihed with garlands ; and nightly, by the door of lone, he 
poured fortli the rich libations. Se existed no longer for his say 
companions; he was ever with lone. In the mornings they oe- 
guiled the sun with music: in the evenings they forsook the 
crowded haunts of the gay for excursions on the water, or along 
the fertile and vine-clad plains that lay beneath ti^e fatal mount di 
y esuvius. The earth shook no more ; the lively Pompeians forgot 
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even that there had «>ne forth bo terrible a warning* of their 
approaching doom. Qlauous imagined that oonyulsion, in the 
vanity of his heathen religion, an especial interposition of the gods, 
less in behalf of his own safety than that of lone. He offered up 
the sacrifices of gratitude at the temples of his faith ; and even the 
altar of Isis was covered with his votive garlands ; — as to the pro- 
digy of the animated marble, he blushed at the effect it had pro- 
duced on him. He believed it, indeed, to have been wrought by 
the magic of man ; but the result convinced him that it betokened 
not the anger of a goddess. 

Of Arbaoes, they heard only that he still lived ; stretched on the 
bed of suffering, he recovered slowly from the effect of the shock he 
had sustained — ^he left the lovers unmolested — ^but it was only to 
brood over the hour and the method of revenge. 

Alike in their mornings at the house of lone, and in their evening 
excursions, Nydia was usually their constant, and often their sole 
companion. They did not guess the secret fires which consumed 
her :-~the abrupt freedom with which she mingled in their conver- 
sation — ^her capricious and often her peevish moods found ready 
indulgence in the recollection of the service they owed her, and 
their compassion for her affliction. They felt an interest in her, 
perhaps the greateir and more afibctionate from the very strange- 
ness and waywardness of her nature, her singular alternations of 
passion and softness^the mixture of ignorance and genius — of 
deilicaoy and rudeness — of the quick humours of the child, and the 
^oud calmness of the woman. Although she refused to accept of 
freedom, she was constantly suffered to be free ; she went where she 
listed : no onrb was put either on her words or actions ; they felt 
for one so darkly fkted, and so susceptible of every wound, the 
same pitying and compliant indulgence the mother feels for a 
spoiled and sickly child, — dreading to impose authority, even where 
tney imagined it for her benefit. She availed herself of this license 
by refusing the companionship of the slave whom they wished to 
attend her. With tne slender staff by which she guided her steps, 
she went now, as in her former unprotected state, along the popu- 
lous streets : it was almost miraculous to perceive how quickly and 
how dexterously she threaded every crowd, avoiding every danger, 
and could find her benighted way through the most intricate windings 
of the city. But her chief delight was still in visiting the few feet of 
ground which made the garden of Glaucus ;— in tending the fiowers 
that at least repaid her love. Sometimes she entered the chamber 
where he sat, and sought a conversation, which she nearly always 
broke off abruptly — ^for conversation with Glauoi^ only tended to 
one subject — lone ; and that name from his lips inflicted agony 
upon her. Often she bitterly repented the service she had rendered 
to lone ; often she said inly, '* If she had fallen, Olaucus could have 
loved her no longer ; '* and then dark and fearful thoughts crept 
into her breast. 

She had Qot experienced folly the trials that were in store 
for her* when the iad been thus generous. She had never before 
been present when Glauons and lone were together ; she had never 

X 2 
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heard that voice so kind to her, so much softer to another. The 
shock that crashed her heart with the tidingfs that Glauous loved, 
had at first only saddened and bennmhed ;— by degrees iealousy 
took a wilder and fiercer shape ; it partook of hatred— it wnispered 
revenge. As yon see the wind only agitate the green leaf upon the 
bough, while the leaf which has Iain withered and seared on the 
l^ound, bruised and trampled upon, till the sap and life are gone. 
18 suddenly whirled aloft— now here — ^now there — ^without stay and 
without rest ; so the love which visits the happy and the hopeful 
hath but freshness on its wings ! its violence is but sportive. 
But the heart that hath fallen from llie ^^reen things of life, that 
is without hope, that hath no summer in its fibres, is torn and 
whirled by the same wind that but caresses its brethren ; — ^it hath 
no bough to cling to — ^it is dashed from path, to path — ^till the winds 
fall, and it is crushed into the mire for ever. 

The friendless childhood of Nydia had hardened prematurely her 
character; perhaps the heated scenes ofprofligacy through which 
she had passed, seemingly unsoalhed, had ripened her passions, 
though they had not sullied her purity. The orgies of Borbo might 
only have disgusted, the banquets of the Egyptian might only 
have terrified, at the moment ; but the winds that pass unheeded 
over the soil leave seeds behind them. As darkness, too, favours 
the imagination, so, perhaps, her very blindness contributed to 
feed with wild and delinous visions the love of the unfor- 
tunate girl. The voice of Glaucus had been the first that had 
sounded musically to her ear ; his kindness made a deep impres- 
sion upon her mind ; when he had left Pompeii in the former year, 
she had treasured up in her heart everj woid he had uttered ; and 
when any one tddf her that this friend and patron of the poor 
flower-girl was the most brilliant and the most graceful of the 
yoim^ revellers of Pompeii, she had felt a pleasing pride in nurs- 
ing his recollection. Even the task which she imposed upon her- 
self, of tending his flowers, served to keep him in her mind ; she 
associated him with all that was most charminj; to her impres- 
sions ;• and when she hadrefased to express what image she fancied 
lone to resemble, it was partly, perhaps, that whatever was bright 
and soft in nature she had already comoined with the thought of 
Glaucus. If any of my readers ever loved at an age which they 
would now smile to remember — an age in which fancy forestalled 
the reason ; let them say whether that love, among all its strange 
and complicated delicacies, was not, above all other and later pas- 
sions, susceptible of iealousy i I seek not here the cause : I laiow 
that it is commonly the fact. 

When Glaucus returned to Pompeii, Nydia had told another year 
of life ; that year, with its sorrows, its loneliness, its ^als, had 
greatly developed her mind and heart ; and when the Athenian 
drew ner unconsciously to his breast, deeming her still in soul as 
in years a child— when he kissed her smooth &eek, and wound his 
arm round her trembHng frame, JSydia felt suddenly, and as by 
revelation, that those feelings sne "had long and innocently che- 
rished were of love. * Doomed to be rescued from tyranny by Glau* 
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COS — doomed to tako shelter under his roof— doomed to breathe, 
but for so brief a time, the same air— and doomed, in tibie first rash 
of a thousand happy, ffratefal, delioious sentiments of an oyer- 
flowing heart, to hear that he loved another ; to be commissioned 
to tJiat other, the messenger, the minister ; to feel all at onoe that 
utter nothingness which she was— which she eyer must be, but 
which, till then, her young mind had not taught her, — th&t utter 
nothingness to him who was all to her ; what wonder that, in her 
wild and passionate soul, all the elements jarred discordant ; that 
if love reigned over the whole, it was not the love which is bom 
of tJie more sacred and soft emotions } Sometimes she dreaded only 
lest Glaucus shoidd discoyer her secret ; sometimes she felt indig- 
nant l^at it was not suspected ; it was a sign of contempt— could 
he imagine that she presumed so far ? Her feelings to lone ebbed 
and flowed with eyery hour ; now she loyed her because he did ; 
now she hated her for the same cause. There were moments when 
she could haye murdered her unconscious mistress ; moments when 
she could haye laid down life for her. These fierce and tremulous 
alternations of passion were too seyere to be borne long. Her 
health gaye way, though she felt it not— her cheek paled— her 
step grew feebler — ^tears came to her eyes more often, and relieyed 
her less. 

One morning, when she repaired to her usual task in the warden 
of the Athenian, she found Glaucus under the columns of uie pe- 
ristyle, with a merchant of the town ; he was selecting jewels for 
his destined bride. He had already fitted up her apartment ; the 
jewels he bought that day were placed also within it— they were 
neyer fated to grace the fair form of lone ; they may be seen at 
this day among the disinterred treasures of Pompeii, in the cham- 
bers of the studio at Naples.* 

" Come hither, Nydia ; put down thy yase, and come hither. 
Thou must take this chain nom me — stay — ^there, I haye put it on. 
— There, Seryilius, does it not become her ? " 

" Wonderfally ! " answered the jeweller ; for jewellers were 
well-bred and flattering men, eyen at that day. " But when these 
ear-rings glitter in the ears of the noble lone, then, by Bacchus ! you 
will see whether my art adds anything to beauty." 

" lone ? " repeated N^dia, who had hitherto acknowledged by 
smiles and blushes the gift of Glaucus. 

. " Yes," re|)lied the Athenian, carelessly toying with the gems ; 
" I am choosing a present for lone, but there are none worthy 
of her." 

He was startled as he spoke by an abrupt gesture of Nydia ; 
she tore the chain yiolently from her neck, and dashed it on the 
ground. . 

" How is this ? What, Nydia, dost thou not like the bauble ? art 
thou oflfended ? " 

'* You treat me eyer as a slaye and as a child," replied the Thes- 
salian, with a breast heaying with ill-suppressed sobs, and she 
turned hastily away to the opposite coniex <h the garden. 

* Several braceletai, chains, and Jewels, were found in tiie hoose. 
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GlaucuB did not attempt to follow, or to Boothe ; he was ofiesded ; 
he continned to examine the jewels and to comment on their 
fasHon — ^to object to this and to praise that, and finally to be talked 
by the merchant into buying all; the safest plan for a lover, and 
a plan that any one will do right to adopt,-i9royidcd always that 
he can obtain an lone ! 

When he had completed his purchase and dismissed the jew- 
eller, he retired into his chamber, dressed, mounted his cha- 
riot, and went to lone. He thought no more of the blind girl, or 
her offence ; he had forgotten both the one and the other. 

He spent the forenoon with his beautiful Neapolitan, repaired 
thence to the baths, supped (if, as we haye said before, we can 
justly so translate the three o'clock cosna of the Romans) alone, and 
abroad, for Pompeii had its restaurateurs :— and retummff home to 
change his dress ere he again repaired to the house of lone, he 
passed the peristyle, but with the aosorbed reverie and absent e^ea 
of a man in love, and did not note the form of the poor blind nrl, 
bending exactly in the same place where he had left her. But 
though ne saw her not, her ear recognised at once the sound of his 
step. She had been counting the moments to his return. He had 
scarcely entered his favourite chamber, which opened on the pe- 
ristyle, and seated himself musingly on his couch, when he rolt 
bis robe timorously touched, and turning, he beheld Njdia kneel- 
ing before him, and holding up to him a handful of flowers—a 
gentle and appropriate peaoe-ofi»ring ;— her eyes, darkly upheld 
to his own, streamed with tears. 

** I have offended thee," said she, sobbing, " and for the first 
time. I would die rather than cause thee a moment's pain— say 
that thou wilt forgive me. See 1 1 have taken up the chain ; I have 
put it on ; I will never part from it— it is thy gift." 

** My dear Nvdia," returned Glaucus, and raising her, he kissed 
her forehead, ^* think of it no more ! But why, my child, wert 
thou so suddenly angry i I could not divine the cause i" 

** Do not ask ! " said she, colouring violently. '* I am a thing 
full of faults and humours ; you know I am but a child — ^you say 
so often : is it from a child that you can expect a reason for every 
folly?" 

*' But, prettiest, you will soon bo a child no more ; and if you 
would have us treat you as a woman^ you must learn to govem 
these singular impulses and gales of passion. Think not I chide : 
no, it is K)r your happiness only I speak." 

" It is true," saia Nydia, ** I must learn to govern myself. I 
must hide, I must suppress, my heart. This is a woman's task 
and duty ; methinks her virtue is hypocrisy." 

** Self-control is not deceit, my Nydia," returned the Athenian; 
" and that is the virtue necessarv alike to man and to woman ; it 
is the true senatorial toga, the badge of the dignity it covers." 

** Self-control 1 self-control ! Well, well, what you say is right ! 
When I listen to you, Glaucus, my wildest thoughts rrow calm 
and sweet, and a delicious serenity falls over me. Aavis«^ ak ! 
—"^ - "u ever, my preserver ! " 
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" Thy ttffeotionate heart will be thy best gmdjBi Kydia, when 
thou hast learned to regulate its feeling." 

" Ah ! tiiat will be never^" sighed Nydia, wiping away her tears. 

" Say not so : the first effort is the only diffioolt one." 

** I haye made many first efforts,*' answered Nydia, innocently. 
" But you, my Mentor, do you find it so easy to cohtrol your- 
self ? Can you oonceal, can you even regulate, your love fbr 
lone?" 

** LoTe ! dear Nydia ! ah ! that is quite aaother matter," 
answered the young preceptor. 

" I thought 80 ! returned Nydia, with a melancholy smile. 
*'Glauous, wilt thou take my poor flowers? Do with uiem as 
thou wilt— thou canst giye them to lone," added she, with a little 
hesitation. 

" Kay, Nvdia," answered Gaucus, kindly, diyining something of 
jealousy in ner language, though he knagined it only the jealousy 
of a yam and [Susceptible child ; ** I will not giye thy pretty flowers 
to any one. Sit here and weaye them into a garland ; I will wear 
it this night : it is not the flrst those delicate fingers haye woyen 
for me." 

The poor girl delightedly sat down beside Glaucus. She dr^w 
from her girdle a ball of the many-coloured threads, or ratiier 
slender ribands, used in the weaving of garlands, and which (for it 
was her professional occupation) she carried colistantly witn her, 
and began quickly and gracefully to commence her task. Upon 
her young cheeks the tears were alread^r dried, a faint but happy 
smile played round her lips ; — ehildlikev indeed, she was sensible 
only of the joy of the present hour : she was reoonciled to Glaucus : 
he nad for^yen her~iahe was beside him— he played caressingly 
with hOT silken hair— his breath fanned her cheek, — ^lone, the 
cruel lone, was not by— none other demanded, diyided, his care. 
Yes, she was happy and forgetful ; it was one of the few moments 
in her brief and troubled life that it was sweet to treasure, to recall. 
As the butterfly, allured by the winter sun, basks for a little while 
in tiie sudden uffht, ere yet the wind awakes and the frost comes 
on, which shall olast it l)efore the eye, — she rested beneath a beam, 
which, by contrast with the wonted skies, was not chilling ; and 
the instinct which should haye warned h^ of its briefQcss, bade 
her only gladden in its smile. 

'* Thou hast beautifol locks," said Glaucus. ** They were obce, 
I ween well, a mother's delight." 

Nydia signed ; it would seem that she had not been bom a slave ; 
but she ever shunned the mention of her parentage, and, whether 
obscure or noble, certain it is that her birth was never known by 
her benefactors, nor by any one in those distant shores, even to the 
last. The child of sorrow and of mystery, she came and went as 
some bird that enters our chamber for a moment ; we see it flutter 
for a while before us, we knew not whence it flew or to what 
recion it escapes. 

iTydia sighed, and after a short pause, without answering the 
remark, said, — 
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" But do I weave too many roses in my wreath, Glanoos ? They 
tell me it is th^ fayonrite flower." 

*' And ever lavoured, my Nvdia, be it by those who have the soul 
of poetry : it is the flower of loye, of festivals ; it is alsa the flower 
we dedicate to silence and to death ; it blooms on our brows in life, 
while life be worth the having ; it is scattered above our sepulchre 
when wo are no more." 

" All 1 would," said Nydia, " instead of this perishable wreath, 
that I could take thy web from the hand of the Fates, and insert 
the roses there ! " 

" Pretty one ! thy wish is worthy of a voice so attuned to song ; 
it is uttered in the spirit of song ; and, whatever my doom, I thank 
thee." 

** Whatever thy doom ! is it not already destined to all things 
bright and fair ? My wish was vain. The Fates will be as tender 
to tnee as I should." 

" It might not be so, Kydia, were it not for love ! While youth 
lasts, I may forget my country for a while. But what Athenian, 
in his graver manhood, can think of Athens as she was, and be 
contented that he is happy, while she is fallen ? — fallen, and for 
ever!" 

" And why for ever ? " 

''As ashes cannot be rekindled— as love onoe dead never can 
revive, so freedom departed from a people is never regained. But 
talk we not of these matters unsuited to thee."^ 

** To me, oh ! thou errest. I, too. have my sighs for Greece ; my 
cradle, was rocked at the feet of Olympus ; the gods have left the 
mountain, but their traces may be seen — se^n in the hearts of their 
worshippers, seen in the beauty of their clime : they tell me it i» 
beautiiul, and / have felt its airs, to which even these are harsh — 
its sun, to which these skies are onill. Oh ! talk to me of Greece ! 
Poor fool that I am, I can comprehend thee I and methinks, had I 
yet lingered on those shores, had I been a Grecian maid whose 
nappy fate it was to love and to be loved, I myself could have 
armed my lover for another Marathon, a new PlatsBa. Yes, the 
hand that now weaves the roses should have woven thee the olive 
crown!" 

" If such a day could come ! " said Glaucus, catching the en- 
thusiasm of the blind Thessalian. and half rising. — " But no ! the 
sun has set, and the night only bids us be forgetful, — ^and in 
forgetfulness be ^y : — ^weave still the roses ! " 

But it was with a melancholy tone of forced g^aiety that the 
Athenian uttered the last words: and sinking into a gloomy 
reverie, he was only wakened from it, a few minutes afterwards, 
b^ the voice of Nyaia, as she sang in a low tone the following 
words, which he had once taught her. 
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THE APOLOGY FOR PLEASURE. 

I. 

" Who wiU assume the bays 
That the hero wore ? 
Wreaths on the Tomb of Days 

Gkme erermore I 
Who shall disturb the brave. 
Or one leaf on their holy grave ? 
The laurel is vowed to Uion, 
Leave the bay on its sacred stem < 
But this, the rose, the fudSaag rose. 
Alike for slave and fkeeman grows ! 

II. 

If Memory sit beside the dead 

With tombs her only treasure ; 
If Hope is lost and Freedom fled. 

The more excuse for Pleasure, 
Come, weave the wreath, the roses weave. 

The rose at least is ours ; 
Td feeble hearts our fathers leave. 

In pitying soom, the flowers t 

III. 

On the summit, worn and hoary. 
Of Fhyle's sotenn hill. 
The tramp at the brave is still I 
And still in the saddening Mart, 
The pulse of that mighty heart. 

Whose very blood was glory I 
Glanoopis forsakes her own. 

The angry gods forget us; 
But yet, tho blue streams along. 
Walk the feet of the silver Song ; 
And the night-bird wakes the moon ; 
And the bees in the blushing noon 

Haunt the heart of the old Hymettus ! 
We are fallen, but not forlorn. 

If something is left to cherish 
As Love was the earliest bom, 

9o Love is the last to perish. 

IT. 

Wreathe tiien the roses, wreathe 

Hie BsAUTiruL still is ours. 
While the stream shall flow, and the sky shall glow. 
The Bbautifui. still is ours ! 
Whatever is fair, or soft, or bright. 
In the lap of day or the arms of night. 
Whispers our soul of Greece— of Greece. 
And hushes our care with a voice of peace. 
Wreathe then the roses, wreathe 1 
They tell me of earlier hours ; 
And I hear the heart of my Country breathe 
From the lips of the Stranger's flowers." 



A -» 
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CHAPTEK V. 

KTDIA EirCOTTNTEBS JULIA. — nfTZRyXEW OF TH£ HXATEEN 8I8TEB 
AJri) CONTEBTED BEOTHBm.— AW ATHBKIAIT'S ITOTIOIT OF CHBIS- 
TIAJOTT. 

"What happiness to lone! what bliss to be ever by the side of 
Glauous, to hear his voice !— And she too oan see him ! " 

Such was the soliloquy of the blind ^1, as she walked alone and 
at twilight to the house of her new mistress, whither Glaucus had 
already preceded her. Suddenly she was interrupted in her fond 
thoughts by a female voice. 

'* Blind nower-girl, whither ffoest thou ? There is no pannier 
under thine arm 9 hast thou sola all thy flowers ? " 

The person thus accosting Kydia was a lady of a handsome but 
a bold and unmaidenly countenance : it was Julia, the daughter 
of Diomed. Her veil was half raised as she spoke ; she was accom- 
panied by Diomed himself, and bv a slave carrying a lantern 
before them— the merchant and his daughter were returning home 
from a supper at one of their neighbour's. 

" Dost thou not remember my v<nce ^ " continued Julia. ** I am 
the daughter of Diomed the wealthy.'* 

** Ah ! forgive me ; yes, I recall the tones of your voice. No, 
noble Julia, I have no flowers to sell." 

" I heard that thou Wert purchased by the beautiful Greek, 
Glaucus ; is that true, pretty slave ?" asked Julia. 

** I serve the Neapolitan, lone," replied Nydia, evasively. 

" Ah ! and it is true, then " 

** Come, come ! " interrupted Diomed, with his cloak up to his 
mouth, '*the ni^ht grows cold; I cannot stay here while you prate 
to that blind girl : come, let ner follow you home, if you wish to 
speak to her." 

** Do. child," said Julia, with the air of one not accustomed to be 
refused ; " I nave much to ask of thee : come." 

" I cannot this night> it grows late," answered Nydia. " I must 
be at home ; I am not free, noble Julia." 

" What ! the meek lone wiU chide thee f — ^Ay, I doubt not she 
is a second Thalestris. But come, then, to-moirow: do — ^re- 
member I have been thy friend of old." 

" I will obey thy wishes," answered Nydia ; and Diomed again 
impatiently summoned his daughter : she was obliged to proceed, 
wiui the main question she had desired to put to Nydia, unasked. 

Meanwhile we return to lone. The interval 01 time that had 
elapsed that day between the first and second visit of Glaucus had 
not been too gauy spent : she had received a visit from her brother. 
Since the niffht he nad assisted in saving her from the Egyptian, 
fthe had not before seen him. 
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Occupied with his own thoughts,— thoughts of so serious and 
intense a nature, — ^the young pnest had thought little of his sister : 
in truth, men perhaps of that fervent order of mind which is ever 
aspirinff ahove earth, are hut little prone to the earthlier affections ; 
and it nad heen long since ApsBcides had sought those soft and 
friendly interchanges of thought, those sweet confidences, which 
in his earlier youth had hound him to lone^ and widch are so 
natural to that ^idearing connection which existed hetween them. 

lone, however, had not ceased to regret his estrangement : she 
attributed it, at present, to the engrossins: duties of his severe 
fraternity. And often, amidst all her hrignt hopes, and her new 
attachment to her betrothed — often, when she thought of her 
brother's brow prematurely farrowed, his iiTiBTniliiig Up, and 
bended firame, she sighed to think that tiie service of the gods 
could throw so deep a shadow over that earth which the gods 
created. 

But this day when he visited her there was a strange calmness 
on his features, a more quiet and self-possoKsed expression in his 
sunken eyes, than she had marked for years. This apparent im- 
provement was but momentary — ^it was a false oalm, which the 
least breeze could ruffle. 

" May the gods bless thee, my Inrother ! '* said she, embracing 
him. 

** The ffods ! Speak not thus vaguely ; perohanoe there is but 
one God ! 

"My brother I" 

** What if the sublime faith of the Najzarene be true } What 
if God bo a inonarch-TOne — Invisible— Alone ? What if these 
numerous, countless deities, whose altars fill the earth, be but 
evil demons, seeking to wean us from, the true creed } This may 
be the case, lone ! " 

'* Alas ! can we believe it^ or if we believed, would it not be a 
melancholy faith?" answered the Neapolitan. "What! all this 
beautiful world made only human ! — ^the mountain disenchanted of 
its Oread— the waters of their Nymj)h— that beautiful prodigality 
of faith, which makes everything divine, consecrating tne meanest 
flowers, bearing celestial whispers ia the faintest breeze— wouldst 
thou deny this, and make the earth mere dust and day ? No, 
ApsBcides ; all that is brightest in our hearts is that very creduHty 
which peoples the universe with gods.'* 

lone answered as a believer iu the poesy of the old mythology 
would answer. We may judge hj that reply how obstinate and 
hard the contest which Christianity had to endure amon^ the 
heathens. The Graceful Superstition was never silent; e^/^ery, 
the most household, action of their lives was entwined with it, — 
it was a portion of life itself, as the flowers are a part of the 
thyrsus. At every incident they recurred to a god, every cup of 
wine was prefaced by a libation: the very ^parhuids on their 
thresholds were dedicated to some divinity ; their ancestors them- 
selTes, mad6 holy, presided as Laxes over their heartii and hall. 
So abundant was belief with th^n, that in their own eHmes^ at this 
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hotiT. idolatry Has never tlioronglilv been ontrooted : it clian^es 
but its objects of worship ; it appeals to innumerable sainte where 
once it resorted to divinities : and it ponrs its crowds, in listening 
reverence, to oracles at the snrines of St. Janiiarius or 8t. Stephen, 
instead of to those of Isis or Apollo. 

But these superstitions were not to the early Christians the 
object of contempt so much as of horror. They did not believe, 
with the quiet scepticism of the heathen philosopher, that the gods 
were inventions of the priests ; nor even, with the vulgar, that, 
according to the dim light of history, they had been mortals like 
themselves. They imagined the heathen divinities to be evil spirits 
— ^they transplanted to Italy and to Greece the gloomy demons 
of India and the East ; and m Jupiter or in Mars they shuddered 
at the representative of Moloch or of Satan.* 

Apsciaes had not yet adopted formally the Christian faith, but 
he was already on the brink of it. He already participated the 
doctrines of Olinthus— he already imagined that the lively ima- 
ginations of the heathen were the sugorestions of the arch-enemy 
of mankind. Hie innocent and natural answer of lone made him 
shudder. He hastened to reply vehemently, and yet so confusedly, 
that lone feared for his reason more than she dreaded his violence. 

** Ah, my brother ! " said she, ** these hard duties of thine have 
shattered tby very sense. Come to me, Apaecides, my brother, my 
own brother ; give mo thy hand, let me wipe the dew from, thy 
brow ;— chide me not now, I imderstand thee not ; think only Ik&t 
lone could not offend thee ! " 

** lone." said Apascides, drawing her towards him^ and re^ardine 
her tenaerlv, *'can I think that this beautiful form, this kina 
heart, may be destined to an etemitv of torment i" 

** Dii meliora ! the ffods forbid ! said lone, in the customary 
form of words by which her contemporaries thought an omen might 
be averted. 

The words, and still more the superstition they implied, wounded 
the ear of Apsecides. Ho rose, muttering to himself, turned from 
the chamber, then, stopping half way, gazed wistfully on lone, 
and extended his arms. 

lone flew to them in joy ; he kissed her earnestly, and then 
he said, — 

*^ Farewell, my sister ! when we next meet, thou mayst be to 
me as nothing ; take thou, then, this embrace — full yet of all tho 
tender reminiscences of childhood, when faith and hope, creeds, 
customs, interests, objects, were the same to us. Now, the tie is 
to be broken ! " 

With these strange words he left the house. 

* In Pompeii, a rough sketch of Pluto delineates that fearfol deltj in the shape 
we at present ascribe to the devil, and decorates him with the paraphernalia of 
horns and a tail. But, in all probability, it was fh>m the mysterious Pan, the 
haunter of solitary places, the inspirer of vague and soul-shalcing terrors, that we 
toolc the vulgar notion of the outward likeness of the Send ; it corresponds exactly 
to the doven-footed Satan. And in the lewd and profligate rites of FMi, Christians 
night well imagine they traced the deceptions of the devil. 
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The great and severest trial of the primitiye Christians was 
indeed this ; their oonyersion separated them from their dearest 
bonds. They could not associate with beings whose commonest 
actions, whose commonest forms of speech, were impregnated with 
idolatry. They shuddered at the blessinff of love, to their ears it 
was uttered in a demon's name. This, their misfortune, was their 
strength ; if it diyided them from the rest of the world, it was to 
unite them proportionaUyto each other. They were men of iron 
who wrought forth the Word of God, and verily the bonds that 
bound them were of iron also ! 

Glaucus found lone in tears ; he had already assumed the sweet 
privilege to console. He drew from her a recital of her interview 
with her brother ; but in her confused account of language, itself 
so confused to one not prepared for it, he was equally-at a loss with 
lone to conceive the intentions or the meaning of ApSBcides. 

** Hast thou ever heard much," asked she, '* of this new sect of 
the Nazarenes, of which my brotner spoke ? " 

" I have often heard enough of the votaries," returned Glaucus, 
" but of their exact tenets know I naught, save that in their 
doctrine there seemeth something pretematurally chilling and 
morose. They live apart from their kind ; they affect to be shocked 
even at our simple uses of garlands ; they have no sympathies with 
the cheerful amusements of life ; they utter awful threats of the 
coming destruction of the world : they appear, in one word, to have 
brought their unsmiling and gloomy creed out of the cave of Tro- 
phonius. Tet," continued Glaucus, after a slight pause, '*thcy 
nave not wanted men of great power and genius, nor converts, even 
among the Areopagites of Athens. Well do I remember to have 
hearT my father speak of one strange guest at Athens, many years 
ag[o; methinks his name was Paul. My father was amongst a 
mighty crowd that gathered on one of our immemorial hills to hear 
this sa^e of the East expound : through the wide throng there rang 
not a single murmur ! — ^the jest and the roar, with which our native 
orators are received, were hushed 'for him; — and when on the 
loftiest summit of that hill, raised above the breathless crowd 
below, stood this mysterious visitor, his mien and his countenance 
awed every heart, even before a sound left his lips. He was a man, 
I have heard my father say, of no tall stature, but of noble and 
impressive mien ; his robes were dark and ample ; the declining 
sun, for it was evening, shone aslant upon his form as it rose aloft, 
motionless and commanding ; his countenance was much worn and 
marked, as of one who had braved alike misfortune and the sternest 
vicissitude of many climes ; but his eyes were bright with an almost 
unearthly fire ; and when he raised his arm to speak, it was with 
the majesty of a man into whom the Spirit of a God hath rushed ! 

" ' Men of Athens ! ' he is reported to have said, ' I find amongst 
ye an altar with this inscription — To the wknows God. Ye 
worship in ignorance the same Deity I serve. To you unknown 
till now, to you be it now revealed.' 

" Then declared that solemn man how this great Maker of all 
things, who had appointed unto man his several tribes and his 
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Yftrioofl liomefr-tlie Lord of earth and the nniyersal heayen, dwelt 
not in temples made with hands ; that His presenoe» His spirit, 
were in the air we hreathed : — our life and oar being were with 
Him. * Think you,' he cried, 'that the In-visible is like ^rour 
statues of ffold and marble ? Think yon that He needeth saeimce 
from yon : He who made heaven and earth ? ' Then spake he of 
fearfm and ooming times, of the end of tiie world, of a second rising 
of the dead, whereof an assnranoe had been ^ven to man in 
the resurrection of the mighty Being whose religion he eame to 
preach. 

** When he thus tpoke^ the long-pent mnrmnr went fbrtht and 
the philosophers that were mingled with the people, muttered their 
sage contempt ; there mi^ht you have seen the chilling firown of 
the Stoic, and the Cynic's sneer;* — and the Epicurean, who 
believeth not even in our own Elysium, muttered a pleasant Jest, 
and swept laughing through the crowd : but the deep heart ox the 
people was touched and thrilled ; and thev trembled, though they 
Knew not why, for verily the stranger had the voice and majesty 
of a man to whom * The Unknown God' had committed the preach- 
ing of His faith." 

lone listened with rapt attention, and the serious and earnest 
manner of the narrator betrayed the impression that he himself 
had received from one who had been amongst the audience that on 
the hill of the heathen Han had hear4 the first tidings of the word 
of Christ! 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE FOBTKK— THS QIBIr—AJfiJ) THB aLAJXtkJOJL, 

The door of Diomed's house stood open, and Medon. the old 
slave, sat at the bottom of the steps bv which you ascended to the 
mansion. That luxurious mansion of the rich merchant of Pompeii 
is still to be seen just without the ^ates of the city, at the com- 
mencement of the Street of Tombs ; it was a gay neighbourhood, 
despite the dead. On the opposite side, but at some yards nearer 
the gate, was a spacious hostelry, at which those brought by 
business or bv pleasure to Pompeii otten stopped to refresh them- 
selves. In the space before tne enhance of the inn now stood 
wagons, and carts, and chariots, sonie just arrived, some just quit- 
ting, in all the bustle of an animated and popular resort of public 
entertainment. Before the door, some farmers, seated on a oench 
by a small circular table; were talking over their morning cups, on 
the affairs of their cabling. On the side of the door itsefi was 
painted gaily and freshly tha eternal sign of the chequers, t By 

* *< The hanghtf Cynic toowrd his frovelling hat^ 

And the soft Garden's rose-endroled child 

SaiU'd unbelief, and ihoddar'd as he smU'd." 

eraed : Prixe Poem, *' Athena,*' 
t There Is another inn wMiin fhe walls similarlf adorned. 
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the roof of t)ie ian sIntQhdd a terraoe, on which some females, 
wives of the farmeis ahoye mentioned, were, some seated, some 
leaning over the railing, and conyersingwith their friends below. 
In a deep recess, at a little distance, was a coyered seat, in which 
some two or three poorer trayeUers were resting themselves, and 
shaking the dnst from, their garments. On the other side stretched 
a wide space, originally the bnrial-gronnd of a more ancient race 
than the present deniaens of Pompeii, and now converted into the 
Ustrinmn, cm pkoe for the hnmix^ of the dead. Above this rose 
the terraces of a gay villa, half hid by trees. The tombs them- 
selves, with their gracefnl and varied uiapes, the flowers and the 
foliage that sorronnded them, made no melancholy feature in the 
prospect. Hard by the ^te oi the cit^, in a small niche, stood the 
still form of the well-disoiplined Boman sentry, the snn shiniiuf 
brightly on his ix)lished erest, and the lance on which he leaned. 
The crate itself was divided into three arches, the centre one for 
vehicles, the others for the foot-passengers ; and on either side rose 
the massive walls which girt the city, composed, patched, repaired 
at a thousand different epochs, according as war, time, or the 
earthquake, had shattered that vain protection. At frequent inter- 
vals rose square towers, whose summits broke in picturesque rude- 
ness the regular line of the wall, and eontrasted well with the 
modem buildings ffleaming whitely by. 

The curving road, which in that direction leads from Pompeii to 
Heroulaneum, wound out of sight amidst hanging vines, above 
which frowned the sullen migesty of YesT^vius. 

*' Hast thou heard the news, ola Hedon ? " said a young woman, 
with a pitcher in her hand, as she naused by Diomed's door to 
gossip a moment with the slave, ere she repaired to the neighbour- 
ms inn to flU the vessel, and coquet wilii uie travellers. 

"The news! what news?" said the slave, raising his eyes 
moodily firom the groimd. 

''Why* there passed through the gate this morning, no doubt ' 
ere thou wert well awake, sucn a visitor to Pompeii ! " 

** Ay," said the slave, indifferently. 

" Yes, a present from the noble Pomponianus." 

" A present ! I thought thou saidst a visitor ! " 

'I It IS both visitor and present. Know, duU and stupid ! that 
it is a most beautiful yoxmg tiger, for our approaching games in 
the amphitheatre. Hear you that, Medon ? Oh, what pleasure ! 
I declare I shall not sleep a wink tiil I see it ; they say it has such 
a roar ! " 

" Poor fool ! " said Medon, sadly and cynically. / 

" Fool me no fool, old churl ! it is a i)retty thin g, a tiger, espe- 
cially if we could but find somebody for lum to eat. We have now a 
lion and a tiger : only consider that, Medon ! and for want of two 
good criminals, perhaps we shall be forced to see them eat each 
other. By the bye, your son ia a gladiator, a handsome man ajid 
a strong, can you not persuade him to flght the tiger ? Do now, 
you would oblige me mightily ; nay, you would be c^ benefactor to 
the whole town." 
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*' Vab! vah! ** said the slave, with great asperity; 'Hhink of 




thy 

head ! " And the mil as she spoke touched a talisman suspended 
round her neck. " * Thine own danger ! ' what danger threatens 



me r " 



** Had the earthquake but a few nights since no warning ? " said 
Medon. ** Has it not a voice } Did it not say to us all, * Prepare 
for death ; the end of all things is at hand ? ' " 

"Bah, stuff! " said the youuR woman, settling the folds of her 
tunic. " Now thou talkest as tney say the Nazarenes talk— me- 
thinks thou art one of them. Well, 1 can prate with thee, grey 
croaker, no more : thou growest worse and worse — Vale! Her- 
cules, send us a man for the lion — and another for the tiger ! 

" Ho ! ho 1 for the xnerrr, meny show, 
With a f orett of faces in evenr row ! 
Lo, the swordsmen, bold as the son of AlcmKna, 
Sweep, side by side, o'er the hushed arena ; 
Talk while you may— yoa will hold your .breath 
When they meet in the grasp of the glowing death. 
Tramp, tramp, how gaily they go I 
Ho ! ho i for the merxy, merry show I " 

Chanting in a silver and clear voice this feminine ditty, and 
holding up her tunic from the dusty road, the young woman 
stepped lightly across to the crowded hostelry. 

** Mv poor son ! " said the slave, half aloud, ** is it for things like 
this tnou art to be butchered ^ Oh ! faith of Christ, I could 
worship thee in all sincerity, were it but for the horror which thou 
inspirest for these bloody hsts." 

The old man's head sank dejectedly on his breast. He remained 
silent and absorbed, but every now and then with the comer of his 
sleeve he wiped his eyes. His heart was with his son ; he did not 
see the figure that now approached from the gate with a quick step, 
and a somewhat fierce ana reckless gait and carriage. He did not lift 
his eyes till the figure paused opposite the place where he sat, and 
with a soft voice addressed him oy the name of— 

"Father I" 

'* Mv boy ! my Lydon ! is it indeed thou } " said the old man, 
joyfully. " Ah, thou wert present to my thoughte." 

'* I am glad to hear it, my father," said the gladiator, respect- 
fully touching the knees and beard of the slave ; " and soon may 
I be always present with thee, not in thought only." 

" Yes, my son— but not in this world," replied the slave, mourn- 
fully. 

*• Talk not thus^ my sire ! look cheerfully, for I feel so— I am 
sure that I shall win the day ; and then, the gold I gain buys thy 
freedom. Oh ! my father, it was but a few days since that I was 
taunted, by one too whom I would gladly have undeceived, for he is 
more generous than the rest of his equals. He is notl iEtoman — ^he 
is of Athens— by him I was taunted with the lust of gain— when I 
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demanded what 911111 was the prize of Tiotory. Alaf ! he little 
knew the soul of Lydon ! " 

** My boy I my boY ! " said the old slave, as, slowly ascending the 
steps, lie conductea his son to his own utile chamber, communi- 
cating with the entranoe hall (which in this villa was the peristyle, 
not tne atrium) : — ^you maj^ see it now ; it is the third door to the 
right on entering. (The mt door conducts to the staircase ; the 
second is but a false recess* in which there stood a statue of bronze.) 
"Generous, affeotionate» pious as are thy motives," said Medon, 
when they were thus secured from observation, **thj deed itself is 
g^t : thou art to risk thy blood for thy feither's freedom-— that 
might be forgiven : but the prize of victory is the blood of another. 
Oh, that is a deadly sin ; no object can purify it. Forbear ! for- 
bear ! rather would I be a slave for ever than purchase liberty on 
such terms I " 

'*Hu8h, my father!" replied Lydon, somewhat impatiently; 
" thou hast picked up in this new ereed of thine, of winch X pray 
thee not to speak to me. for the gods that gave me strength deniea 
me wisdom, and I understand not one word of what thou often 
preachest to me,-— thou hast picked up, I say, in this new creed, 
some singular fantasies of right and wrong, rardon me, if I offend 
thee : but reflect ! Affainst whom shall I contends Oh ! couldst 
thou know those wretches with whom, for thy sake, I assort, thou 
wouldst think I purified earth by removing one of them. Beasts, 
whose very lips drop blood; thmgs, all savage, unprincipled in 
their very courage ; ferocious, heartless, senseless ; no tie of life 
can bind them : they know not fear, it is true— but neither know 
they gratitude, nor charity, nor love ; they are made but for their 
own career, to slaughter without pity, to £e without dread ! Can 
thy gods, whosoever they be, look with wrath on a conflict with 
such as these, and in such a cause } Oh, my father, wherever the 
powers above gaze down on earth, they behold no duty so sacred, so 
sanctifyinpr, as the saczifloe offered to an aged parent by the piety 
of a grateml s(m I " 

The poor old slave, himself deprived of the lights of knowledge, 
and only late a convert to the Christian faith, knew not with what 
arguments to enlighten an ignorance at once so dark, and yet so 
beautiful in its error. His first impulse was to throw himself on 
his son's l»reastr—his next to start away— to wring his hands ; and 
in the attempt to reprove, his broken voice lost itself in weeping. 

" And if," resumed Lydon, — " if thy Deity (methinks thou wilt 
own but one }) be indeed that benevolent and pitying Power which 
thou assertest Him to be. He will know also uiat thy very faith in 
Him first confirmed me in that determination thou blamest." 

" How ! what mean you ? " said the slave. 

"Why, thou knowest that I^ sold in my ehildhood as a slave, 
was set free at Rome by the will of my master, whom I had been 
fortunate enough to please. I hastened to Pompeii to see thee — I 
found thee already aged and infirm, under the yoke <^ a capricious 
and pampered lora-H;hou hadst lately adopted this new faith, and 
it» adoptien made Ihy slavery doubly painful to thee; it to^~ 
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away all the softening cliarm of custom, wMcli reconciles us so 
often to the worst. Didst thou not complain to me, that thou wert 
compelled to offices that were not odious to thee as a slave, but 
guilty as a Nazarene } Didst thou not tell me that thy soul shook 
with remorse when thou wert compelled to place even a crumb of 
cake before the Lares that watch oyer yon impluvium ? that thy 
soul was torn by a peipetual strangle ? Didst thou not tell me, 
that even by pourinj^ wme before the threshold, and calling on the 
name of some Grecian deity, thou didst fear tiiou wert incurring 
penalties worse than those of Tantalus, an eternity of tortures more 
terrible than those of the Tartarian fields ? Didst thou not tell me 
this ? I wondered, I could not comprehend : nor, by Hercules ! can 
I now : but I was thy son, and my sole task was to compassionate 
and relieve. Could 1 hear thy groans, could I witness thy myste- 
rious horrors, thy constant anguish, and remain inactive ! No ! 
by the immortal gods! the thought struck me like light from 
Olympus ! I had no money, but I nad strength and youth — ^these 
were thy gifts— I could sell these in my turn for thee ! I learned 
the amount of thy ransom — ^I learned that the usual prize of a vic- 
torious gladiator would doubly pay it. I became a gladiator — 
I linked myself with those accursed men, scorning, loathing, while 
I joined — 1 acquired their skill — blessed be the lesson ! — ^it shall 
teach me to free my father ! " 

** Oh, that thou couldst hear Olinthus ! " sighed the old man, 
more and more affected by the virtue of his son, but not less 
strongly convinced of the criminality of his purpose. 

" I will hear the whole world taflc, if thou wilt," answered the 
gladiator, gaily ; ** but not till thou art a slave no more. Beneath 
uiy own roof, my father, thou shalt puzzle this dull brain aU day 
long, ay, and all night too, if it give thee pleasure. Oh, such, a 
spot as I have chalked out for thee ! — ^it is one of the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine shops of old Julia Felix, in the sunny part of the 
city, where thou mayst bask before the door in the day — and I will 
sell jthe oil and the wine for thee, my father — and then, please 
Venus (or if it does not please her, since thou lovest not her name, 
it is all one to Lydon ;)— then I say, i>erhaps thou mayst hove a 
daughter, too, to tend thy grey hairs, and hear shrill voices at thy 
knee, that shall call thee Lydon's ifather ! ' Ah !• we shall be so 
happy — ^the prize can purchase all. Cheer thee ! cheer up, my 
sire ; — ^And now I must away — day wears— the lanista waits me. 
Come! thy blessing ! " 

As Lydon thus spoke, he had already quitted the dark chamber 
of his father ; and speaking eagerly, tnouf^h in a whispered tone, 
they now stood at the same piace in wmch we introduced the 
porter at his post. 

" bless thee I bless thee, my brave boy ! " said Medon, fer- 
vently ; *' and may the great Power that reads all hearts see the 
nobleness of thine, and forgive its error ! " 

The tall shape of the gladiator passed swiftly down the path ; 
the eyes of the slave followed its li^ht, but stately steps, till the 
last glimpse was gone : and then sinking once more on his seat, his 
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eyes again fastened themselves on the gronnd. His form, mnte 
and Tmmoving, as a thin^ of stone. Bis heart ! — ^who, in our 
happier age, can even imagine its struggles — ^its commotion } 

"May I enter?" said a sweet voice. " Is thy mistiesa Julia 
within?" 

The slave mechanically motioned to the visitor to enter, but she 
who addressed l^iTn could not see the gesture — she repeated her 
question timidly, hut in a louder voice. 

" Have I not told thee ! " said the slave, peevishly : " enter." 

" Thanks," said the speaker, plaintively ; and the slave, roused 
by the tone, looked up, and reoog^nisea the blind flower-girl. 
Sorrow can sympathise with affliction— he raised himself, and 
guided her steps to the head of the adjacent staircase (by which 
you descended to Julia's anartment), where, summoning a female 
slave, he consigned to her the charge of the blind girl. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THB DEESSING-KOOM OP A POMPEIAN BEATJTT.— IMPORTANT COU- 
VEESATION BETWEEN JXTLIA AND NYDIA. 

The elegant Julia sat in her chamber, with her slaves around 
her ; — ^like the cubiculum which adjoined it, the room was small, 
but much larger than the usual apartments appropriated to sleep, 
which were so diminutive, that few who have not seen the bed- 
chambers, even in the gayest mansions, can form any notion of the 
petty pi^n-holes in wnich the citizens of Pompeii evidently 
thought it desirable to pass the night. But, in fact, " bed" witn 
the ancients was not that grave, serious, and important part of 
domestic mysteries which it is with us. The couch itself was 
more like a very narrow and small sofa, light enough to be trans- 
ported easily, and by the occupant himself* from place to place ; 
and it was, no doubt, constantly shifted from chamber to chamber, 
according to the caprices of the inmate, or the changes of the 
season ; for that siae of the house which was crowded in one 
month, might, perhaps, be carefully avoided in the next. There 
was also among the Italians of that period a sin^fular and fastidious 
apprehension of too much daylight ; their darkened chambers, 
wnioh iirst appear to us the result of a negligent architecture, 
were the effect of the most elaborate study. In tneir porticos ana 
gardens, they courted the sun whenever it so pleased their luxu- 
rious tastes. In the interior of their houses they sought rather the 
coolness and the shade. 

Julia's apartment at that season was in the lower part of the 
house, immediately beneath the state rooms above, and looking 
upon the garden, with which it was on a level. The wide door, 

« «Take up thy bed and walk" was (as Sir W. Gell somewhere observes) no 
metaphorical expression. 

L 2 
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whieli wu gUaeA, alone admitted the mondnf rayi : yet her eye, 

stomed to a certain darknesB, was tu'"''"~" '" ' 

I eiBotly what oolonrs were tlie most b< 



ocouatomed to a certain darkneiB, was tnffieiently aonto to per- 
ceire eiaotly what colours were tlie most beooming—wbat shade of 
the delicate Toaae gave the briehtest beam to her auk glanoe, and 



tiie most youthful freshness tt 

On the table, before whieh she sat, wu a imall and oiMulor 
iniTTor of the most poliehed steel : loiuid whieh, ia preolcs order, 
were ranged the ooametica and the unguonts — the perfume* and 
the paints— lie Jewels and the oomha— the ribanda and theffold 

CI, which were destined to add to the natural attractions of 
aty the assistanoe of art and tlie oapridoui allucementa of 
fashion. Through th« dimneea of the room glowed brightly the 
vivid and varioDs oolourings of tJie wall, in all tiie daaaUng fresooe* 
of Pompeian taste. Before the dreasing-table, and under the feet 
of Julia, was spread a carpet, woven from the loomi of the East. 
Near at hand, on another table, was a. silver basin and ewer ; an 
extinguished lamp, of most exoniaite workmanship, in whioh the 
artist had represented a Cupid reposing under the spreading 
branches of a myrtle-tree ; and a amaJl roU of papyrus, contain- 
ing ike softest elegies of Tibullns. Before the door, whioh oom- 
municated with the cubionlum, hung a ourtain riohlv broidered 
-~''^ -.ij a.—. c .1 — I jijg dressing-room oi a, beauty 



with gold flowers. Such 
"-'-'- n centuries ego. 



iMteen centuries ego. 

Thefoir Julia leaned indolently bat ithe 

omatrii (i. e. hairdresser] slowly piled sr, a 

mass of small ourls ; dexterously weayin, iriio, 

and carrying the whole fabric to a heigh ) the 
head rather at the centre than the summ 

Ucr tnnic, of a deep amber, whioh we] ' and 

somewhat embrowned complexion, swe her 

feet, which were eased in shppera, fasten iltkle 

by white thongs ; while a profiiaion of p id in 

the slipper itself, which was of purple, ai rard, 

as do the Turkish slippers at this day. d by 

long eiperienoe in all the arcana of tt b the 

' ' ' r, with the broad and studded girdle of her mistress 
'' '~' from time to time (mingled with jndi- 
irself), instnuitions to the mason oi the 

" Put tijat pin rather more to the right— lower— stnpid one ! Do 
yon not observe how even those beautiful eyebrows are > — One 
would think yon were dressing Corinna, whose face is all of one 
side. Now put in the flowers— what, fool !— not that dull jtink — 

eu are not suiting colours to the aim cheek of Cbloris : it must 
the brightest flowers that can alone suit the cheek of the young 

" Gentlv ! " said the lady, stamninp her nuall foot violently : 
" you pull my hair as if you were yluoking up a weed ! " 
'* Dull thingl " continued the direotress of the ceremony. " Do 

gn not know now delicate is your mistress ?— you aie not drewing 
e coarse horsehair of the widow Fulvia. Now, then, the lib^a 



be uidy nt 
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-that's rigrht. F&if JnliA, look in the tninor ; saw yon emt any- 
fldtt^ 80 lovely ti6 yonrself ? " 

A^en after innnmemble comments, diffionlties and delays, the 
intricate to-wer was at length oompleted^ the next nreparation was 
that of ^vin^ to the eyes the soit languish, proauoed by a dark 
powder applied to the lids and brows ; a small patch cut in the 
lonn of a crescent^ skilfully placed by the rosy lips, attracted 
attention to their dimples, and to the teeth» to whibh already every 
art had been applied in order to heighten the dazzle of their natural 
whiteness. 

To another slftvei hitherto idle, was now consigned the charge of 
airanging the jewels — ^the ear-rings of pearl (two to each ear) — the 
massive bracelets of gold'—the chain formed, of rings of the same 
metal, to which a talisman cut in crystals was attached — the 
graceful buckle on the left shoulder, in which was set an exquisite 
cameo of Psyche — ^the girdle of purple riband, richly wrought with 
threads of gold, and olasped by interlacing serpents — and lastly, 
the various rings fitted to every joint of the white and slender 
fingers. The toilet was now arranged, according to the last 
m(^e of Borne. The fair Julia regaidea herself with a last gaze 
of coii^>laoent vanity, and reclining again upon her seat, she bade 
the youngest of her slaves, in a listiess tone, read to her the 
enamoured couplets of Tibullus. This lecture was still proceed- 
ing, when a female riave admitted Kydia into the presence of the 
kdy of the place* 

" Salve, .Tulia ! " said the flower-girl, arresting her steps within 
a few paces from the spot where Julia sat, and crossing ner arms 
Upon h^ breast. '* I have obeyed jour commands." 

" You have done well, flower-girl," answered the lady. " Ap- 
Iffoach — ^you may take a seat." 

One of the slaves placed a stool by Julia, and Nydia seated herself. 

Julia looked haid at ^ Thessalian Ibr some moments in rather 
an embatrassed silence* She then motioned ber attendants to 
withdraw, and to close the door. When they were alone, she said, 
looking mechanically firom Nydia, and forgetful that she was with 
one who could not observe her countenance,-^ 

" Yott serve the Neapolitan, lone ? " 

** I am with her at present," answered Nydia. 

'* Is she as handsome as they say } " 

" I know not," replied Nydia. " How can J judge ? " 

" Ah ! I should have remembered. But thou hast ears, if not 
eyes. Do thy fellow-slaves tell thee she is handsome? Slaves 
talking with one another forget tO'flatter even their mistress." 

" They teU me that she is beautiful." 

" H«n !— say they l^t she is tall } " 

««Yes." 

" Why, so am I.— Dajfk haired F " 

** I have heard so.'* 

" So am I. And doth Glaucus visit her much ? " 

** Daily," returned Nydia, with a half-suppressed sigh. 

" Daily indeed ! Does he And her handsome i " 
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** I should think so, since they are so soon to be wedded." 

" "Redded ! " cried JuHa, turning pale even through the false 
roses on her cheek, and starting from her couch. Nydia did not, 
of course, perceive the emotion she had caused. Julia remained a 
long time silent ; but her heaving breast and flashing eyes would 
have betrayed, to one who cou^ nave seen, the wound her vanity 
sustained. 

" They tell me thou art a Thessalian/' said she, at last breaking 
silence. 

"And truly!" 

'* Thessaly is the land of magic and of witches, of talismans and 
of love philtres," said Julia. 

"It has ever been celebrated for its sorcerers," returned Nydia, 
timidly. 

" Xnowest thou, then, blind Thessalian, of any love-charms } " 

" I ! " said the flower-girl, colouring ; " 1/ how should I ? "No, 
assuredly not ! " 

" The worse for thee ; I could have given thee gold enough to 
have purchased thy freedom hadst thou oeen more wise." 

"But what," asked Nydia, "can induce the beautiful and 
wealthy Julia to ask that question of her servant? Has she nr>t 
money, and ^outh, and loveliness } Are thej^ not love-charms 
enough to dispense with magic } " 

" To all but one person in the world," answered Julia, haughtily : 

"but methinks thy blindness is infectious; and But no 

matter." 

" And that one person ? " said Nydia^ eagerly. 

" Is not Glaucus," repUed Julia, with the customary deceit of her 
sex. " Glaucusr— no I ' 

Nydia drew her breath more freely, and after a short pause Julia 
recommenced. 

" But talking of Glaucus, and his attachment to this Neapolitan, 
reminded me of the influence of love-spells, which, for au^ht 1 
know or care, she may have exercised upon him. Blind girl, I 
love, and — shall Julia live to say it? — am loved not in return ! 
This humbles — ^nay, not humblei—Ayat it stirufs my pride. I would 
see this ingrate at my feet^-not in order that I might raise, but 
that I might spurn him. When fhey told me thou wert Thessalian, 
I imaging thy young mind might have learned the dark secrets of 
thy omne." 

** Alas ! no," murmured Nydia ; " would it had ! " 

" Thanks, atleast, for that Jdndly wish." said Julia, unconscious 
of what was passing in the breast of the flower-girl. 

" But tell me, — ^thou hearest the gossip of slaves, always prone 
to these dim beliefs ; always ready to apply to sorcery for tneir own 
low loves,— hast thou ever heard of any Eastern magician in this 
ci^, who possesses the art of which thou art ignorant i No vain 
chiromancer, no juggler of the market-place, but some more potent 
and mighty magician of India or of Egvpt ? " 

" Of Egypt?-7es ! " said Nydia, shuddering. "What Pompeian 
has not heiurd of Arbaces ? " 
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" Arbaoes I true," replied Jtdia, gfrasping at the reoollection. 
" They say he is a man above all the pet^ and false impostures of 
doll pretenders,— that he is versed in the learnings of the stars, and 
the secrets of the ancient Nox ; why not in the mysteries of love ? " 

" If there be one magician living whose art is above that of 
others, it is that dread man," answered Nydia ; and she felt her 
trfiliRTnan while she spoke. 

"He is too wealuiy to divine for money?" continued Julia, 
sneeringly. ** Can I not visit >iim ? " 

" It is an evil mansion for the young and the beautiful," replied 
Nydia. " I have heard, too, that he lan^shes in " 

" An evil mansion !" said Julia, catching only the first sentence. 
"Whvso?" 

'* The orgies of his midnight leisure are impure and polluted — at 
least, so says rumour." 

" By Ceres, by Pan, and by Cybele ! thou dost but provoke my 
curiosity, instead of exciting my fears," returned the wayward and 
pampered Pompeian. ** 1 will seek and question him of his lore. If 
to these orgies love be admitted— why the more likely that he knows 
its secrets ! " 

I9^ydia did not answer. 

" I will seek him this very day," resumed Julia ; " nay, why 
not this very hour ? " 

*'At daylight, and in his present state, thou hast assuredly the 
less to fear, answered Nyaia, yielding to her own sudden and 
secret wish to learn if the dark Egyptian were indeed possessed of 
those speUs to rivet and attract love, of which the Thessalian had 
so often heard. 

** And who dare insult the rich daughter of Diomed ? " said Julia, 
haughtily. "IwiUgo." 

• ••May I visit thee afterwards to learn the result ?" asked Nydia, 
anxiously. 

•* Kiss me for thy interest in Julia's honour," answered the lady. 
•*Yes, assuredly. This eve we sup abroad — come hither at the 
same hour to-morrow, and thou shalt know all: I may have to 
employ thee too; but enough for the present. Stay, take this 
bracelet for the new thought thou hast inspired me with ; remem- 
ber, if thon servest Julia, sne is grateful and she is generous." 

••I cannot take thy present, said Nydia, putting aside the 
bracelet ; •* but youns: as I am, I can 83rmpathise unbought with 
those who love — and love in vain." 

•• Sayest thou so ! " returned Julia. " Thou speakest like a free 
woman — and thou shalt yet be free— farewell ! " 
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CHAPTIiR VUL 

JULIA 8EXX8 ASBACES. — THE BESULI OV XHAZ IKHBTIEW. 

Abbaces was seated in a (^lamber, wHoh opened on a land of 
balcony or portico, that frcmted Mb sarden. Hu oheek was Dale 
and worn with the sufferings he had endured, but his iron frame nad 
already recovered from the severest effects of tibat accident which 
had frustrated his fell designs in the moment of victory. The air 
that came fragrantly to his brow revived his languid senses, and 
the blood circulated more freely than it had done lor days through 
his shrunken veins. 

** So, then," thought he, "the storm of fate has broken and 
blown over,— the evil which my lore predicted, threatening life 
itself, has chanced — and vet I live ! It came as the stars foretold ; 
and now the lon£[, brignt, and prosperous career which was to 
succeed that evil, if I survived it, smiles beyond : I havepassed — ^I 
have subdued the latest danger of mv destinv. Now ihave but 
to lay out the gardens of my future fate-~unterri£ed and secure. 
First, then, of all my pleasures, even before that of love, shall 
come revenge I This boy Greek— who has crossed my passion — 
thwarted my designs-— bafled me even when the blade was about 
to drink his accursed blood— shall not a second time escape me ! 
But for the method of my vengeance? Of that let me j>onder 
well ! Oh I At^, if thou art indeed a ffoddess, fill me with thy 
direst insniration ! " The Egsrptian sank into an intent reverie, 
which dia not seem to nresent to him anv clear or satisfactory 
suggestions. He changed his position restlessly, as he revolved 
scheme after scheme, which no sooner ooourred than it was dis- 
missed; several times he struck his breast and groaned aloud, 
with the desire of vengeance, and a sense of his impotence to 
aooompUsh it. While thus absorbed, a boy slave timidly entered 
the chamber. 

A female, evidently of rank, from her dress and that of the 
single slave who attended her, waited bebw and sought an 
audience with Arbaces. 

" A female ! " his heart beat quick. ** Is she young } " 

** Her face is concealed by her veil ; but her form is slight, yet 
round, as that of youtL" 

" Admit her," said the Effyptian ; for a moment his vain heart 
dreamed the stranger miffht be lone. 

The first glance of tne visitor now enterinff the apartment 
sufficed to undeceive so erring a fancy. True, she was about the 
same height as lone, and perhaps the same age — ^true, she was 
fin^ and richly formed— but where was that undulating and 
ineffikble grace which accompanied every motion of the peerless 
Keapoliton— the ohaste and oeoorous garb, so simple eyen in tha 
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oftM of its anaagemcnt-Hiii* dignified* yet buhfal step— the 
majesty of womaimood and its modestv ? 

*' Pardon me that I rise with pain, said Arbaoes, gazing on the 
stranger : " I am still suffering^ trom recent illness." 

" Do not disturb thyself, great Egyptian ! " returned Julia, 
seeking to diwoise the fear she alrea^ experienoed beneath the 
ready resort of flattery : *' and forgive an nnfortcinate female, who 
seeks consolation from uy wisdom." 

" Draw near, fair stranger," said Arbaoes ; " and speak without 
apprehension or reserve." 

J ulia place herseif on a seat beeide the Egyptian, and wonderingiy 
eazed aronnd an apartment whose elalxnratte and oostly Inznries 
Earned even the ornate enrichment of her father's mansion ; fear- 
fully, too, she regarded the hieroglyphical inscriptions on the walls 
— ^the faces of the mysterious images, which at every comer gazed 
npon her— the tripod at a little distance — and, above all, the grave 
and remarkable conntenanoe of Arbaoes himself: a long white 
robe, like a veil, half covered his raven locks, and flowed to his 
feet; his face was made even more impressive by its present 
paleness ; and his dark and penetrating eyes seemed to pierce the 
ehelter of her veil, and explore the secrets of her vain and xin* 
jEbminine souL 

" And what," said his low, deep voioe^ " brings tiiee, maiden I 
to the house of the Eastern stranger (" 

** His fame," replied Jnlia. 

'* In. what ) " said he, with a strange and slight smile. 

" Canst then ask, wise Arbaoes 1 Is not tiiy knowledge the 
very gossip theme of Pompeii ? " 

'* Some utde lore have 1, indeed, treasured up^" replied Arbaoes ; 
" but in what oau/guoh serious and sterile secrets benefit tiie ear of 
beanty?" 

*' Alas ! " seid Julia, a little oheered by the aeoustomed accents 
of adulation; "does not sorrow fly to wisdom for relief, and 
they who love nnrequitedly, are not they the ehosen victims of 
grief?" 

" Ha ! " said Arbaoes, *' can nnreqnited love be the lot of so fair 
a foniL whose modelled proportions are visible even beneath the 
folds of thy graceful robe) Deign, maiden ! to lift thy veil, that 
I may see at least if the face correspond in loveliness witii the 
lorm. 

Not nnwilling, perhaps, to exhibit her charms, and thinking 
they were likely to interest the magician in her fate, Julia, after 
some slight hesitation, raised her veil, and revealed a beanty 
which, bnt for art, had been indeed attractive to the fixed gaze of 
the Eflyptian. 

" Tnon comest to me for advice in nnhappy love," said he ; 
** well, turn that face cm the ungrateful one : what other love- 
charm can I give thee }*' 

** Oh, oease these courtesies ! " said Julia ; " it is a love-eharm, 
indeed, that I would ask from thy skill ? " 

" Fair stranger !" replied Arbaoes, somewhat scomfnlly, "Iava. 
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Spells are not among the secrets I have wasted the midnight oil io 
attain." 

" Is it indeed so ? Then pardon me» great Arbaces, and 
farewell!" 

" Stay/' said Arbaces, who, despite his passion for lone, was 
not unmoved by the beauty of his visitor ; and had he been in 
the flush of a more assured health, might have attempted to 
console the fiEdr Julia by other means than those of supernatural 
wisdom,— 

'* Stay ; although I confess that I have left the witchery of 
philtres and. potions to those whose trade is in such knowledge, 
yet am I myself not so dull to beauty but that in earlier youth I 
ma^r have employed them in my own behalf. I may give thee 
advice, at least, if thou wilt be candid with me. Tell me then, 
flrst, art thou unmarried, as thy dress betokens ! " 

** Yes," said Julia. 

" And, being unblest with fortune, wouldst thou allure some 
wealthy suitor?" 

" I am richer than he who disdains me." 

'* Stranjre and more strange ! And thou lovest him who loves 
not thee ? 

** I know not if I love him," answered Julia, haughtily ; ** but I 
know that I would see myself triumph over a rival— I would see 
him who rejected me my suitor— I would see her whom he has 
preferred, in her turn despised." 

" A natural ambition and a womanly," said the Egyptian, in a 
tone too grave for irony. " Yet more, Mr maiden ; Tnlt thou oon- 
flde to me the name of thy lover? Can he be Fompeian, and 
despise wealth, even if blind to beauty ? " 

'^He is of Athens," answered Julia, looking down. 

" Ha ! " cried the Egyptian, impetuously, as the blood rushed to 
his cheek; ''there is out one Athenian, young and noble, in 
Pompeii. Can it be Glaucus of whom thou speakest ! " 

" Ah ! betray me not— so indeed they call him." 

The Egyptian sank back, gazing vacantly on the averted face of 
the merchant's daughter, and muttering inly to himself '.—this 
conference, with which he had hitherto only trifled, amusing him- 
self with the credulity and vanity of his visitor— might it not 
minister to his revenge ? 

" I see thou canst assist me not," said JuHa, oflended by 
his continued silence ; " guard at least my secret. Once more, 
farewell ! " 

" Maiden," said the 'Egyptisaij in an earnest and serious tone, 
" thy suit hath touched me — I will minister to thy will. Listen to 
me ; I have not myself dabbled in these lesser mysteries, but I 
know one who hath. At the base of Vesuvius, less than a league 
from the city, there dwells a powerful witch : beneath the ruik 
dews of the new moon, she has gathered the herbs which possess 
the virtue to chain Love in eternal fetters. Her art can bring thy 
lover to thy feet. Seek her, and mention to her the name of 
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Arbaoes ; she fears that name, and will give thee her most potent 
philtres." 

" Alas ! " answered Julia, " I know not the road to the home of 
her whom thou speakest of: the way, short though it be, is long to 
traverse for a ^1 who leaves, unknown, the house of her father. 
The country is entangled with wild vines, and dangerous with 
precipitous caverns. I dare not trust to mere strangers to guide 
me ; the reputation of women of my rank is easily tunished — and 
though I care not who knows that I love Glaucus, I would not 
have it imagined that I obtained his love bv a spell." 

" Were I out three days advanced in health," said the Egyptian, 
rising and walking (as if to try his strength) across the chamber, 
but with irregular and feeble steps, " I myself would aooompany 
thee. — ^Well, thou must wait." 

'* But Glaucus is soon to wed that hated Neapolitan." 

"Wed!" 

" Yes ; in the early part of next month." 

" So soon ! Art thou well advised of this }" 

" From the lips of her own slave." 

"It shall not be!" said the Egyptian, impetuously. "Fear 
nothing, Glaucus shall be thine. Yet now, when thou ootainest it, 
canst thou administer to him this potion ?" 

"My father has invited him, and I believe, the Neapolitan also, 
to a l>anquet, on the day following to morrow : I shaJl then have 
the opportunity to administer it." 

" So be it ! " said the Egyptian, with eyes flashing such fierce 
joy, that JuHa's gaze sank trembling beneath tbem. " To-morrow 
eve, then, order thy litter : — ^thou hast one at th^ command } " 

" Surely— yes," returned the purse-proud Juha. 

" Order thy litter — at two miles' distance from the city is a house 
of entertainment, frequented by the wealthier Pompeians, from 
the excellence of its baths, and the beauty of its gardens. There 
canst thou pretend only to shape thy course — ^there, ill or dying, I 
will meet thee by the statue of Silenus, in the copse that skirts the 
g^den : and I myself will guide thee to the witch. Let us wait 
till, with the evening star, the goats of the herdsmen are gone to 
rest ; when the dark twilight conceals us, and none i^all cross our 
steps. Go home, and fear not. By Hades, swears Arbaces, the 
sorcerer of Egypt, that lone shall never 'wed with Glaucus ! " 

" And that Glaucus shall be mine ?" added Julia, filling up the 
incompleted sentence. 

" Thou hast said it ! " replied Arbaoes ; and Julia, half frightened 
at this unhallowed appointment, but urged on by jealousy and the 
pique of rivalship, even more than love, resolved, to fulfil it. 

Left alone, Arbaces burst forth, — 

" Bright stars that never lie, ye already begin the execution of 
your promises — success in love, and victory over foes, for the rest 
of my smooth existence. In the very hour when my mind could 
devise no clue to the goal of vengeance, have ye sent this fair fool 
for my guide } " He paused in deep thought. "Yes," said he again, 
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bat in a Oilttier voiw ; *' I oocdd not myvelf haveffiTen to hor the 
poison, that shall be indeed a philtre !— his death miffht be thus 
traoked to my door. But the witch— ay, there is the fit, the 
natural agent of my desiffUB 1 " 

He summoned one of nis Blaves, bade him hasten to track the 
Bteps of Julia, and acquaint himself with her name and condition* 
This done, he stepped forth into the portico* The skies were serene 
and clew ) but he, deeplv read in the signs of their yarious chan^. 
beheld in one mass of doud, far on the horizon* which the wind 
beran slowly to agitate, that a storm was brooding abore. 

^* It is like my vengeance," said he» as he gased ; '* the sky is 
dear, but the cloud mores on." 



CHAPTER IX. 

A 8T0KM I»r THE BOtTTH.— ^HB WITCHES CAYSSK. 

It was when the heats of noon died gradually away from the 
earth, that Glaucus and lone went fotth to enjoy the cooled and 
grateful air. At that time, yarious carriages Were in use among 
the Romans ; the one most used by the richer citiBens, when they 
required no companion in theit excursions, was the i^a» already 
described in the early portion of this work t that appropriated to 
the matrons, was termed carpewtwn^* which had commonly two 
wheels ; the ancients used also a sort of Utter, a vast sedan-chair, 
more commodlously arranged than the modem, inasmuch as the 
occupant thereof could lie down at ease, instead of being perpen- 
dicularly and stiffly jostled up and down.f There was another 
carria^, used both for travelling and for excursions in the coun^ 
try ; it was commodious, containing three or four persons with 
easC) having a covering which could be raised at pleasure ; and, in 
short, answering very much the purpose of (thouffh very different 
in shape from) the modem britska. It was a veniole of this des*> 
cription that the lovers, accompanied by one female slave of lone, 
now used in their excursion. About ten miles from the oitjr, there 
was at that day an old tuin, the remains of a temple, evidently 
Qrecian ; and as fof Glaucus and tone everything Qrecian pos- 
sessed an interest, thev had agreed to visit these ruins t it was 
thither they were now Dotmd. 

Their ro^ lay among vines and olive-noves \ till, winding niore 



and more towards the higher 



ground of Vesuvius, tfaejpatn grew 



rugged ; the mules moved slowlv, and with labour } ana at every 
openin|r in the wood they beheld those grey and horrent caverns 
indentmg the parched rook, which Strabo has described ; but which 
the various revolutionB of time and the volcano have removed from 
the present aspect of the motmtain. The sun, sloping towards his 

* For pttblie fetttyali and gvaaM tbey UMd one more luxorloue and coitty, caUsd 
pUenhtmt with four wheels. 
' ^iitflie7hada]M>ttieMMa,orMdaii,lnwbichth«3rMifcMW0do. 
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descent, oaflt Itnig and deep ahadowi over the moimtaiii ; here and 
there they still neard the mstio reed of the shepherd amongst 
copses of the beeohwood and wild oak. Scmietimes tney marked me 
form of the silk-haired and firacefol oapella, with its wreathing 




grapes, already purple with the smiles of the deepening sum- 
mer, glowed out mm the arohed festoons, which hung pendent 
from tree to tree. Above them, light clouds floated in the serene 
heavens, sweeping so slowly athwart the firmament that they 
scarcely seemed to stir ; while, on their right they caught, ever 
and anon, glimpses of the waveless sea, with some bght bark 
akJTnming its surface ; and the sunlight breaking over the deep 
in those countless and softest hues so peculiar to that delicious 
sea. 

" How beautifal ! " said Olaucua^ a half-whisperedtone, " is 
that expression by which we call Earth our Mother ! W ith what 
a kindly equal love she pours her blessinga upon her children ! and 
even to those sterile spots to which IS'atnre bias denied beauty, ^he 
yet contriyes to dispense her smiles : witness the arbutus and the 
vine, which she wreathes over the arid and burning soil of yon 
extinct volcano. Ah 1 in such an hour and scene as this, weU 
might we imagine that the laughing face of the Faun should peep 
forth from those green festoons ; or, that we might trace the irt»ps 
of the Mountain Nymph through the thickest mazes of the 
glade, But the Nymphs ceased, beautifril lone, when thou wert 
created ! " 

There is no tongue that flatters like a lover's ; and yet, in the 
exaggeration of ms feeliogs, flattery seems to him commonplace. 
Btrange and prodigal exuberance, which soon exhausts itself by 
overflowing ! 

The^ arrived at the ruins : they examined them with that fond- 
ness with which we trace the hallowed and household vestiges of 
our own ancestry— they lingered there till Hesperus appeared in 
the rosy heavens ; and then retoming homeward in the twiUffht, 
they were more silent than tilxey had been; for in the shadow 
and beneath the stars they felt more oppressively their mutual 
love. 

It was at this time that the storm which the Egyptian had pre- 
dicted began to creep visibly over them. At first, a low and dis- 
tant thunder gave warning of the approaching conflict of the 
elements ; ana then rapidly rushed above the dark ranks of the 
serried clouds. The suddenness of storms in that dimato is some- 
tldng almost preternatural, and might well suggest to early super- 
stition the notion of a divine affency— a few large drops broke 
Heavily aniong the bouf hs that huf overhung their path, and then, 
swift and intolerably bright, the forked lightning darted across 
their v^ eyes, and was swallowed up bv the increasing darkness. 

" Swifter, good Carrucarius ! " cried Gmuous to the dnver ; ** the 
tenmst comes on apace," 

He slave urged on the mulesr-^they went swift over the uneven 
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and stony road-— tlie clouds thiokened, near and more near broke 
the thunder, and fast rushed the dashing rain. 

'* Dost thou fear ? " whispered Glaucus, as he sought excuse in 
the storm to come nearer to lone. 

" Not with thee," said she, softly. 

At that instant, the carriage franle, and ill-contrived (as. des- 
pite their graceful shapes, were, lor practical uses, most of such 
inventions at that time), struck violently into a deep rut, over 
which lay a log of fallen wood ; the driver, with a curse, stimu- 
lated his mules yet faster for the obstacle, the wheel was torn from 
the socket, and the carriage suddenly overset. 

Glaucus quickly extricating himself from the vehicle, hastened 
to assist lone, who was fortimately unhurt ; with some difficulty 
they raised the carruca (or carriage;, and found that it ceased any 
longer even to afford them shelter ; the springs that fastened the 
covering were snapped asunder, and tne rain poured fast and 
fiercely into the interior. 

In tnis dilemma^ what was to be done? They were yet some 
distance from the city — ^no house, no aid, seemed near. 

''There is," said the slave, " a smith about a mile off; I could 
seek him, and he might fasten at least the wheel to the carruca — 
but, Jupiter ! how the rain beats ! my mistress wiU be wet before I 
come back." 

** Run thither at least," said Glaucus ; '* we must find the best 
shelter we can till you return." 

The lane was overshadowed with trees, beneath the amplest of 
which Glaucus drew lone. He endeavoured, by stripping his own 
cloak, to shield her yet more from the rapid rain ; but it descended 
with a fury that broke through all puny obstacles : and suddenly, 
while Glaucus was yet whispering courage to his beautiful charge, 
the lightning struck one of the trees immediately before them, and 
split with a mighty crash its huge trunk in twain. This awful 
incident apprised tnem of the danger they braved in their present 
shelter, and Glaucus looked anxiously round for some less perilous 
place of refuge. " We are now," said he, ** half-way up the ascent 
of Vesuvius ; there oueht to be some cavern, or hollow in the vine- 
dad rocks, could we but find it, in which the deserting Nymphs 
have leffc a shelter." While thus saying he moved from the trees, 
and looking' wistfully towards the mountain, discovered through 
the advancing gloom a red and tremulous Ugnt at no considerable 
distance. " That must come," said he, " from the hearth of some 
shepherd or vine-dresser — ^it will guide us to some hospitable re- 
treat. Wilt thou stay here, while I — ^yet no — ^that would be to 
leave thee to daiiger." 

" I will go with you cheerfully," said lone. " Open as the space 
seems, it is better than the treacherous shelter of tnese boughs." 

Half leading, half carrying lone, Glaucus, accompanied by the 
trembling female slave, advanced towards the lignt, which yet 
burnt red and stedfastly . At length the space was no longer open ; 
wild vines entangled their steps, and hid from them, save by im- 
perfeot intervals, the guiding beam. But faster and fiercer came 
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the rain, and the lightning assumed its most deadly and blasting 
form ; they were still, therefore, impelled onward, hoping at last, 
if the light eluded them, to arrive at some cottage, or some friendly 
cayem. The vines grew more and more intricate — ^the light was 
entirely snatched from them ; but a narrow path, which they trod 
with labour and pain, guided only by the constant and lon^-bnger- 
ing flashes of the storm, continued to lead them towards its direc- 
tion. The rain ceas^ suddenly; prednitous and rough crags of 
scorched lava frowned before them, rendered more fei^fal b3r the 
lightning that illumined the dalrk and dangerous soil. Sometimes 
tiie blaze Unbred over the iron-grey heaps of soma, covered in 
part with ancient mosses or stunted trees, as if seeking in vain for 
some eentler product of earth, more worthy of its ire ; and some- 
times leaving the whole of that part of the scene in darkness, the 
lightning, broad and sheeted, hung redly over the ocean, tossing 
far below until its waves seemed flowing into fire ; and so intense 
was the blaze, that it brought vividly into view even the sharp out- 
line of the more distant windings of the bay, from the eternal 
Misenum, witii its lofty brow, to the beautiful Sorrentum and the 
giant hills behind. 

Our lovers stopped in perplexity and doubt, when suddenly, as 
the darkness that gloomed between the fierce flashes of lightmmg 
once more wrapped them round, they saw near, but high, before 
them, the myrterious light. Another blaze, in which heaven and 
earth were reddened, made visible to them tne whole expanse ; no 
house was near, but lust where they had beheld the light, they 
thought they saw in tne recess of a caVem tiie outline of a human 
form. The darkness once more returned ; the light, no longer paled 
beneath the fires of heaven, burned forth again: they resolved 
to ascend towards it ; they had to wind their way among vast frag- 
ments of stone, here and there overhung with wild bushes ; but 
they ^pained nearer and nearer to the light, and at length they stood 
opposite the mouth of a kind of cavern, apparently formed by huge 
splinters of rock that had fallen transversely athwart each other : 
and, looking into the gloom, each drew back involuntarily with a 
sui)erstitious fear and chill. 

A &ce burned in the far recess of the cave ; and over it was a 
small caldron ; on a tall and thin column of iron stood a rude 
lamp ; over that part of the wall, at the base of which burned the 
fire, hung in many rows, as if to dry, a profusion of herbs and 
weeds. A fox, couched before the fire, g[azed upon the strangers 
with its bright and red eye — ^its hair bristling — and a low growl 
stealing from between its teetii ; in the centre of the cave was an 
earthen statue, which had three heads of a singular and fantastic 
cast : they were formed by the real skidls of a dog, a horse, and a 
boar ; a low tripod stood before this wild representation of the 
popular Hecate. 

But it was not these appendages and appliances of the cave that 
thrilled the blood of those who gazed fearfully therein — ^it was the 
face of its inmate. Before the fire, with the light shining full upon 
her features, sat a woman of considerable age. Perhaps in ^^'^ 
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oountry are there leen so numy hag* aa in Italy-^^n ne eomitry 
does beauty. BO awfully change, in age, to bideoiunesa the moat 
appalling and reyolting. But the old woman now before them waa 
not one of these epeoimens of the extreme of human uglinen ; on 
the contrary, her oountenanee betrayed the remaina A a resrnlar 
but high and aauiline wder of feature : with itonv eyea turned 
upon them— widi a look that met and fiuoinatea theira— they 
beheld in that Ibarful eountenanoe tha very image of a oarpae i — 
the same, the glaied and luatreleai regard, tha blue and ahnmken 
lips, the drawn and hollow jaw— the dead, lank hair, of a pale 
gre V— the livid, ffreen, ghastly akin, whi^ aeemed all rarely tinged 
ana tainted by the graye 1 

** It ia a dead thing 1 " said Qlanona. 

"Nay— it stira—it ia a ghoet or lanm," ftUerad Lma, aa aha 
olung to the Athenian's breast. 

"Oh, away^-away!" groaiiad tha aUyv^ **it ia the Witak of 
Yeauyiua ! " 

" Who are ye r* aaid a hollow and ghoalily Toiaa. " And wiiat 
do ye here } " 

Ine sound, terrible and deathlike aa it waa— aiiitin|r wall tha 
eountenanoe of the maker, and aeeminf rather the ymee of aome 
bodiless wanderer of the 0tyx than liyinff mortal, would have 
made lone shrink baok into the pitiless rary of the storm, but 
Glauena, thoofl^ not witiiout aome misgiving, drew her into the 
eavem. 

" We are stonn-beaten waoderera from the neighbooiinar etty," 
aaid he, "and deeoyed hither by yom light ; we enve shetter and 
the oomfort of your hearth." 

As he spoke, the fox rose from tiie nouadand advaneed towards 
the strangera, ahowing frum and to ana ita white teeth, and deepen* 
ing in its menadng growL 

"Down, alave ! " said the witoh ; and at tha aound of her Tince 
tha beast dropped at onee, covering ita &oe with its brush, and 
keepiDg only its quick, vigilant eve, fixed upon tha invadera of ita 
repoae, " Gome to the fire u ye will!*' said ane^ turning to Olaueus 
and his companions. " I never welcome living things— save the 
owl, the fox, the toad, and the vipcr~so I cannot webome ve ; but 
come to the fire without wdoome— whv stand upon form? ' 

The language in which the hag adorasBed them was a strange 
and barbarous Latin, interlarded with many worda of soara more 
rude and anaient dialeet She did not stir from her seat, but gazed 
stonily upon tham aa Glaueus now releaaad lone of bar outer wrap- 
ping garments, and making her place haradf on a log of wood, 
which was the only other seat he peres i ved at hand— linned with 
his breath tha embers into a mora Rowing flama. The slave, 
anoouraged by the boldaesa of her aoperiosa, diverted herself alao 
of her long jHi/i!a, and crept timorously to the opposite comer of the 
hearth* 

" Wa disturb you, I &ar," aaid tha alvar voice of lone, in 
— ''ttuatioa* 

witah did natiepjy aha aaemad likaaaa wha haa awakanad 
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for a moment from the dead, and has then relapsed once more into 
the eternal slumher. 

'* Tell me," said she, suddenly, and after a long pause ** are 
ye brother and sister }" 

" 'No" said lone, blushing. 

" Are ye married ?" 

" Not so," replied Glaucus. 

" Ho, lovers !— ha !— ha !— ha ! " and the witch laughed so loud 
and 80 long that the caverns rang again. 

The heart of lone stood still at uiat strange mirth. Glaucus mut- 
tered a rapid ooxmterspeU to the omen — and the slave turned as 
pale as the cheek of the witch herself. 

"Why dost thou laugh, old crone?" baid Glaucus, somewhat 
sternly, as he concluded nis invocation. 

" Did I laugh ? " said the hag, absently. 

" She is in her dotage," whispered Glaucus : as he said this, he 
caught the eye of ^e hag fixed upon him with a malignant and 
vivid glare. 

" Thou liest ! " said she, abruptly. 

** Thou art an uncourteous welcomer," returned Glaucus. 

" Hush ! provoke her not, dear Glaucus ! " whispered lone. 

" I will tell- thee why I laughed when I discovered ye were 
lovers " said the old woman. ** It was because it is a pleasure to 
the old and withered to look upon young hearts like yours — and to 
know the time will come when you will loathe each ouier— loathe — 
loathe— ha !— ha !— ha ! " 

It was now lone's turn to pray against the unpleasing pro- 
phecy. 

" The gods forbid ! " said she. " Yet jjoor woman, thou knowest 
little of love, or thou wouldst know that it never changes." 

"Was I young once, think ye?" returned the hag, quickly; 
" and am I old, and hideous, and deathly now ? Such as is the 
form, so is the heart." With these words she sank a^ain into 
a stilhiess profound and fearful, as if the cessation of life itself. 

"Hast tnou dwelt here Ions'?" said Glaucus, after a pause, 
feeling uncomfortably oppressed beneath a silence so appalling. 

" Ab, long !— yes." 

" It is but a drear abode." 

" Ha ! thou mayst well say that— Hell is beneath us ! " repHed 
the hag, pointing ner bony hnger to the earth. " And I wUl tell 
thee a secret — ^the dim things below are preparing wrath for ye 
above — ^you, the young, and the thoughtless, and the beautiful." 

"Thou utterest but evil words, ill becominff the hospitable," 
said Glaucus ; " and in future I will brave tne tempest rather 
than thy welcome." 

" Thou wilt do well. None should ever seek me — save the 
wretched ! " 

" And why the wretched ? " asked the Athenian. 

" I am the witch of the mountain," replied the sorceress, with a 
ghastly ^rin ; " my trade is to give hope to the hopeless : for the 
crossed in love I nave philtres ; for the avaricious, promises of 
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treasure ; for the malioious, potions of reyenge ; for the happy and 
the good, I have only what life has — curses! Trouble me no 



more." 



With this the grim tenant of the cave relapsed into a silence so 
obstinate and sullen, that Glauous in yain endeavoured to draw 
her into farther conversation. She did not evince, by any altera- 
tion of her locked and rigid features, that she even heard him, 
Fortunately, however^ the storm, which was brief as violenL began 
now to relax ; the ram grew less and less fierce ; and at last, as 
the clouds parted, the moon burst forth in the purple opening of 
heaven, and streamed clear and full into that desolate abode. 
Never had she shone, perhaps, on a group more worthy of the 
painter's art. The young, the aU-beautifiil lone, seated by that 
rude fire — her lover already forgetful of the presence of the hag, at 
her feet, gazing upward to her face, and whispering sweet words — 
the pale and amr^hted slave at a little distance— ;and the ghastly 
hag restiujpr her deadly eyes upon them ; yet seemingly serene and 
fearless (tor the companionsnip of love hath such power) were 
these beautiful beings, things oi another sphere, in that dark and 
unholv cavern, with its gloomy quaintness of appurtenance. 
The tox regarded them from his comer with his keen and fiery 
oye ; and as Glaucus now turned towards the witch, he perceived 
for the first time, just imder her seat, the bright gaze and crested 
head of a large snake ; whether it was that the vivid colouring of 
the Athenian's oloak^ thrown over the shoulders of lone, attracted 
the reptile's anger — ^its crest began to glow and rise, as if menacing 
and preparinfi: itself to spring upon the Neapolitan ; — Glaucus 
caught quickly at one of the half-burned logs upon the hearth — 
and, as if enraged at the action^ the snake came forth from its 
shelter, and with a loud hiss raised itself on end till its height 
nearly approached that of the Greek. 

" "Witch ! " cried Glaucus, " command thy creature, or thou wilt 
see it dead." 

'* It has been despoiled of its venom !" said the witch, aroused 
at his threat : but ere the words had left her lip, the snake had 
sprung ufpn Glaucus ; quick and watchful, the anle Greek leaped 
lightly aside, and struck so fell and dexterous a blow on the head 
of the snake, that it fell prostrate and writhing among the embers 
of the fire. 

The hag sprung up, and stood confronting Glaucus with a face 
which would have befitted the fiercest of the Furies, so utterly 
dire and wrathful was its expression—yet even in horror and 
ghastliness preserving the outline and trace of beaut;^ — and utterly 
free from that coarse grotesque at which the imaginations of the 
North have sought the source of terror. 

** Thou hast,' said she, in a slow and steady voice — which belied 
the expression of her face, so much was it passionless and calm — 
" thou hast had shelter under my roof, and warmth at my hearth ; 
thou hast returned evil for good ; thou hast smitten and haply 
slain the thing that loved me and was mine : navt more, the crea- 
ture, above aU others, consecrated to gods and deemed venerable 
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by mim • — ^now hear thy pfunishment. By the moon, who ia the 
guardian of the sorceress — by Oroos. who is tiie treasurer of wrath 
—I curse thee ! and thou art cursed ! May thy love be blasted — 
may thy name he blaokened— may the infemals mark thee — ^may 
thy hefurt wither and sooroh— may thy last hour recidl to thee the 
prophet Toiee of the Sasra of Yesuyius ! And thou"— she added, 
turning sharply towards lone, and raising her right arm, when 
Glauous hurst impetuously on her speeoh : — 

'* Hag ! " cried he, " forbear ! Me thou hast cursed, and I com- 
mit myself to the gods — I defy and scorn thee ! but breathe but 
one word against yon maiden, and I will convert the oath on thy 
foul lips to thy dying sroan. Beware ! " 

*' I have done," replied the hag, laughing wildly ; *' for in thy 
doom is she who loves thee accursed. And not the less, that I 
heard her lips breathe thy name, and know by what word to 
commend thee to the demons. Olaticus — thou art doomed ! " 
So saying, the witch turned from the Athenian, and kneeling 
down heside her wounded favourite, which she dragged &om tho 
hearth, she turned to them her face no more. 

" O Glaucus ! " said lone, greatly terrified, ** what have we done ? • 
— Let us hasten from this place; the storm has ceased. Good 
mistress, forgive him — ^reoall thy words — ^he me'ant but to defend 
himself— -accept this peace-offering to unsay the said :*' and lone, 
stooping, placed her purse on the hag's lap. 

** Away ! " said she, bitterly — ** away ! The oath once woven 
the Eates only can untie. Away !" 

*' Come, dearest ! " said Glaucus, impatiently. *' Thinkest thou 
that the gods above us or below hear the impotent ravings of 
dotage? Come!" 

Long and loud rang the echoes of the cavern with the dread 
laugh of the saga — she deigned no further reply. 

The lovers breathed more freely when they gained the open air : 
yet the scene they had witnessed, the words and the laughter of the 
witoh, still fearfully dwelt with lone ; and even Glaucus could not 
thoroughly shake off the impression they bequeathed. The storm 
had Bubsiaed — save, now ana then, a low thunder muttered at the 
distance amidst the darker clouds, or a momentary flash of light- 
ning affronted the sovereignty of the moon. With some difficulty 
they regained the road, where they found the vehicle already suffi- 
ciently repaired for their departure, and the carrucarius calling 
loudly upon Hercules to tell him where his charge had vanished. 

Glaucus vainly endeavoured to cheer the euiausted spirits of 
lone ; and scarce less vainly to recover the elastic tone of his own 
natural gaiety. They soon arrived before the gate of the city : as 
it oi)ened to them, a litter borne by slaves impeded the way. 

" It is too kite for egress," cried the sentinel to the inmate of the 
litter. 

"Not so," said d voice, which the lovers started to hear; it 

-* A peculiar sanctity was attached by the Romans (as, indeed, by perhaps erery 
ancient people) to serpents, which they kept tame iii their houses, and often intro- 
ducetl at their meals. 
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to recoyer breath ; and then, with his wonted ooUeoted and stately 
mien, he crossed the unhallowed threshold. 

The fox sprang up at the ingress of this new-comer, and by a long 
howl announced another visitor to his mistress. 

The witch had resumed her seat, and her aspect of ffravelike and 
grim repose. By her feet, upon a bed of dry weeds which half 
covered it, lay the wounded snake ; but the quick eye of the 
Egyptian caught its scales glittering in the reflected light of the 
opposite fire, as it writhed,— now contracting, now lengthening, its 
folds, in pain and unsated anger. 

"Down, slave !" said the witch, as before, to the fox; and, as 
before, the animal dropped to the ground — ^mute, but vigilant. 

" Rise, servant of Nox and Erebus ! *' said Arbaces, command- 
ingly ; ** a superior in thine art salutes thee ! rise, and welcome 
him." 

At these words the hag turned her gaze upon the Eey^tian's 
towering form and dark features. She looked lone ana hxedly 
upon him, as he stood before her in his Oriental robe, and folded 
arms, and steadfast and haughtv brow. ** Who art thou," she 
said at last, ** that caUest thyseli greater in art than the Saga of 
the Burning Fields, and the daughter of the perished Etrurian 
race ? " 

* I am he," answered Arbaces, ** from whom all cultivators of 
magic, from north to south, from east to west, from the Gkinges and 
the KUe to the vales of Thessaly and the shores of the yellow Tiber» 
have stooped to learn." 

** There is but one such man in these places," answered the witch, 
" whom the men of the outer world, unknowing his loftier attri- 
butes and more secret fame, call Arbaces the Egyptian : to us of a 
higher nature and deeper knowledge, his rightful appellation is 
Hermes of the Burning Girdle." 

" Look again," returned Arbaces : " I am he." 

As he spoke he drew aside his robe, and revealed a cincture 
seemingly of fire, that burned around his waist, clasped in the 
centre by a |)late whereon was engraven some sign apparently 
vague and unintelligible, but which was evidently not unknown 
to the saga. She rose hastily, and threw herself at the feet of 
Arbaces. ** I have seen, then, said she, in a voice of deep humility, 
** the Lord of the Mighty Girdle-^vouchsafe my homage." 

** Rise," said the Egyptian ; " I have need of thee." 

So sajring, he placed nimself on the same log of wood on which 
lone had rested before, and motioned to the witch to resume her 
seat. 

** Thou sayest," said he, as she obeyed, " that thou art a daughter 
of the ancient Etrurian * tribes ; the mighty walls of whose rock- 
built cities yet jfrown above the robber race that hath seized upon 

* The Etrurians (it may be suQerfluous to mentloii) were celebrated for their 
enchantments. Arbaces is wronfr in assnmingr their Egyptian origrin, but the 
Egyptians arrogated the ancestry of almost every one of the more illustrious races, 
and there are not wanting modem schoolmen who, too credulously, support the 
claim. 
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their aneient Teign. Parfiy oame those tribes from 6meoe, puily 
were they exiles from a more bomine and primeval soil. " In either 
case art thou of Egyptian lineage, lor the Grecian masters of the 
aboriginal helot were among uie restless sons whom the l^ile 
banished from her bosom. Equally, then, Saga ! thy descent is 
from ancestors that swore allegiance to mine own. By birth as by 
knowledge, art thou the subject of Arbaces. Hear me, then, and 
obey!" 

The witch bowed h^ head. 

" Whatever art we possess in sorcery," continued Arbaces, ** we 
are sometimes driven to natural means to attain our object. The 
ring* and the crystal, f and the ashes} and the herbs,} do not 
give unerring divmations ; neither do the higher mysteries of the 
moon yield even the possessor of the girdle a dispensation from the 
necessity of employing ever and anon human measures for a human 
object. Mark me, then : thou art deeply skilled, methinks, in the 
secrets of the more deadly herbs ; thou lowest those which arrest 
life, which bum and scorch the soul from out her citadel, or freeze 
the channels of young blood into that ice which no sun can melt. 
Do I overrate thy skill } Speak, and truly ! " 

*' Mighty Hermes, such lore is, indeed, mine own. Deign to look, 
at these ghostlv and corpse-like features ; they have waned from* 
the hues of life merelj oy watching over the rank herbs which 
simmer night and day m jon cauldron." 

The Ej^tian moved his seat from so unblessed or so unhealth- 
ful a vicinitv as the witch spoke. 

" It is well," said he ; *' Uiou hast learned that maxim of all the 
deeper knowledge which saith, ' Despise the body to make wise the 
mind.' But to th^r task. There oometh to thee by to-morrow's 
starlight a vain maiden, seeking of thine art a love-cnarm to fasci- 
nate from another the eves that should utter but soft tales to her 
own ; instead of thv philtres, give the maiden one of thy most 
powerfdl poisons. Let the lover breathe his vows to the Shades." 

The witch trembled from head to fbot. 

'*0h pardon! pardon! dread master," said she, faltering;!^: 
" but this I dare not. The law in these cities is sharp and vigi- 
lant ; they will seize, they will slay me." 

'* Eor what purpose, then, thy herbs and thy potions, vain Saga^' 
said Arbaces, sneeringly. 

The witch hid her loathsome face with her hands. 

" Oh I years ago," said she, in a voice unlike her usual tones, so 
plaintive was it, and so soft, ** I was not the thing that I am now, 
— I loved, I fancied myself beloved." 

" And what connection hath thy love, witch, with my com- 
mands ?" said Arbaces. impetuously. 

" Patience." resumed the witch ; " patience, I implore. I loved ! 
another and less fair than I—yes, by Nemesis ! less fair — allured 
from me my chosen. I was of tfauat dark Etrurian tribe to whom 

♦ AaicrvXofiavrcia. f Yipv9To\o^vr%ia., 
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most of all ware Idiowdl the secrets ci tke gleomkr magio. My 
mother was herself a sa^ : she shared the resentment of her ohild ; 
from her hands I reoeived the potion that was .0 restore me his 
lore ; and from hst, also, the poison that was to destroy my rival. 
Oh, orash me, dread walls ! my tremhling hands mistook the phials, 
mj lova* fell indeed at my leet ; bnt dead ! dead ! Since then, 
wnat has been life to me ? I became suddenly old, I devoted my- 
self to the soroeries of bav race ; still by an irresistible impulse I 
curse myself with an awnil penance ; still I seek the most noxious 
herbs *, stOl I eoncoot the poisons ; still I imagfine that I am to ^ve 
them to my hated rival ; still I ponr them uito the phial ; still I 
fancy that they shall blast her beauty to the dust ; stiU I wake 
and see the quivering body, the foaming lijm, the glazing eyes of 
my Aulus-^murdered, and by me ! '* 

The skeleton frame of the witch shook beneath strong convul- 
sions. 

Arbaces ^ed upon her with a curious though contemptuous eye. 

** And this foul thing has yet human emotions !" thought he ; 
" she still cowers over the ashes of the same fire that consumes 
Arbcu3es \ — Such are we all ! Mystic is the tie of those mortal 
passions that unite the greatest and the least." 

He did not reply till she had somewhat recovered herself, and 
now sat rocking to and fro in her seat, with glassy eyes, fixed on 
the opposite fiame, and large tears rolling down her livid cheeks. 

*' A grievous tale is thine, in truth,'* said Arbaces. '* But these 
emotions are fit only fbr our youth — ^age should hfurden our hearts 
to all things but ourselves ; as every year adds a scale to the shell- 
fish, so should each year wall ana incrust the heart. Think of 
those frenzies no more ! And now, listen to me again ! By the 
revenge that was dear to thee, 1 command thee to obey me ! it is 
for vengeance that I seek thee ! This youth whom I would sweep 
from my path has mossed me, despite my spells : — ^this thing of 
puiple and broidery, of smiles and glances, soulless and mindless, 
witn no obarm but tnat of beauty— accursed be it !— this insect — 
this Glaucus-^I tell thee, by Ocus and by Nemesis, he must die." 

And working himself up at every word, the Egyptian, forgetful 
of his debility — of his strange companion — of everything but his 
own vindictive rage, strode, with large and rapid steps, the gloomy 
cavern. 

*' Glanens \ saidst thou, mighty master ! " said the witch, 
abruptly ; and her dim eye glared at the name with all that fierce 
resentment at the memory of small al^nts so common amongst the 
solitary and the shunned. 

" Ay, so he is called ; but what matters the name ? Let it not 
be heaid as that of 9> living man three days from this date ! '* 

** Hear me ! " said the witch, breaking from a short reverie into 
which she was plunged after this last sentence of the Esyptian. 
*• Hear me ! I am thy thing and thy slave ! spare me ! Ii I give 
to tke maiden thou speakest of that which would destroy the life 
of Glaucus, I shall be surely detected— the dead ever find avengers. 
Nay, dread man ! if thy visit to me be tracked, if thy hatred +^ 
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Glanons be known, thou mayest have need of thy archest ma^c to 
protect thyself ! " 

*' Ha ! ' said Arbaces, stopping suddenly short ; and as a proof 
of that blindness with which passion darkens the eyes even of the 
most acute, this was the first time when the risk that he himself 
ran by this method of vengeance had occurred to a mind ordinarily 
wary and circumspect. 

" But/' continued the witch, "if instead of that which shall arrest 
the heart, I ^ve that which shall sear and blast the brain — ^which 
shall make him who quaffs it unfit for the uses and career of life — 
an abject, raying, benighted things-smiting sense to drivelling, 
youth to dotage — ^will not thy vengeance be equally sated — ^thy 
object equally attained ? " 

** Oh, witcn ! no longer the servant, but the sister— the equal of 
Arbaces-how much brighter is woman's wit, even in vengeance, 
than ours ! how much more exquisite than death is such a 
doom ! " 

** And," continued the hag, gloating over her fell scheme, " in 
this is but little danger : for by ten thousand methods, which men 
forbear to seek, can our victim become mad. He may have been 
among the vines and seen a nymph* — or the vine itself may have 
had the same effect— ha, ha ! they never inquire too scrupulously 
into these matters in which the gods may be agents. And let the 
worst arrive — ^let it be known that it is a love-charm— why, mad- 
ness is a common effect of philtres ; and even the fair she that ^ve 
it finds indulgence in the excuse. Mighty Hermes, have I mims- 
tered to thee cunningly ? " 

" Thou shalt have twenty years* longer date for this," returned 
Arbaces. ** I will write anew the epoch of thy fate on the face of 
the i)ale stars — thou shalt not* serve in vain the Master of the 
Flaming Belt. And here. Saga, carve thee out, b^ these golden 
tools, a warmer cell in this dreary cavern— one service to me shall 
countervail a thousand divinations by sieve and shears to the 
gaping rustics." So saying, he cast upon the fioor a heavy purse, 
which clinked not unmusically to the ear of the hag, who loved 
the consciousness of possessing the means to |)urohase comforts she 
disdained. *' Farewell," said Arbaces, " fail not— outwatoh the 
stars in concocting thy beverage— thou shalt lord it over thy sisters 
at the Wallnut-tree,t when thou tellest them that thy natron 
and thy friend is Hermes the Egyptian. To-morrow night we 
meet again." 

He stayed not to hear the valediction or the thanks of the witch: 
with a quick step he passed into the moozdit air, and hastened 
down the mountain. 

The witch, who followed his steps to the threshold, stood long at 
the entrance of the cavern, gazing fixedly on his receding form ; 

* To see a nymph was to become mad, accordiog to classic and popular 
superstition. 

t The celebrated and immemorial rendezvous of the witches at Benevento. The 
winged serpent attached to It, long an oli^ect of idolatry in those parts was pro- 
bably consecrated by Egyptian superstitions. 
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and as the sad moonlight streamed npon her shadowy form and 
deathlike face, emerging from l^e dismal rocks, it seemed as if one 
sifted, indeed, by snpematoral magic had escaped from the drearv 
Orcns ; and, the foremost of its ghostly throng, stood at its black 
portals— vainly snmmoning his return, or va^y sighing to rejoin 
him. The hag then slowly re-entering the cave, groaningly picked 
up the heavy pnrse, took the lamn frt)m its stand, and, passmg to 
tiie remotest depth of her cell, a black and abrupt passage, which 
was not visible, save at a near approach, closed round as it was 
with jutting and sharps crags, yawned before her ; she went several 
yards along this gloomy -path, which sloped gradually down- 
wards, as if towards tine bowels of the earth, and, lifting a 
stone, deposited her treasure in a hole beneath, which, as the 
lamp pierced its secrets, seemed already to contain coins of 
various value, wrung from the credulity or gratitude of her 
visitors. 

" I love to look at you," said she, apostrophising the moneys 
*' for when I see you feel that I am indeed of power. And I am to; 
have twenty years' longer life to increase your store ! thou great 
Hermes ! " 

8he replaced the stone, and continued her path onward for some 
paces, when she stopped before a deep irregular fissure in the 
earth. Here, as she bent—strange, rumbling, hoarse and distant 
sounds mi^ht be heard, while ever and anon, with a loud and 
grating noise which, to use a homely but faitlmil simile, seemed 
to resemble the grinding of steel upon wheels, volumes of stream- 
ing and dark smoke issued forth, and rushed spirally along the 
cavern. 

" The Shades are noiser than their wont," said the hag, shaking 
her grey locks ; and, looking into the cavity, she beheld, far down, 
glimpses of a long streak of light, intensely but darkly red. 
" Strange ! " she said, shrinking back ; " it is only within the last 
two days that dull deep light hath been visible — what can it 
portend? " 

The fox, who had attended the steps of his fell mistress, uttered 
a dismal howl, and ran cowering back to the inner cave ; a cold 
shuddering seized the hag herself at the cry of the animal, which, 
causeless as it seemed, the superstitions of the time considered 
deeply ominous. She muttered her placatory charm, and tottered 
back into her cavern, where, amidst her herbs and incantations, she 
prepared to execute the orders of the Egyptian. 

'* He called me dotard," said she, as the smoke curled from the 
hissing cauldron : ** when the jaws drop, and the grinders fall, and 
the heart scarce beats, it is a pitiable thing to dote ; but when," 
she added, with a savage and exulting grin, " the young, and the 
beautiful, and the strong, are suddenly smitteninto idiocy — ah, 
that is terrible ! Bum flame— simmer herb — swelter toad — ^I cursed 
him, and he shall be cursed ! " 

On that night, and at the same hour which witnessed the dark 
and unholy interview between Arbaces and the saga, Apsecides was 
baptised. 
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" Thy sake, unhappy Congrio ! " interrupted Diomed ; " and by 
what purloined moneys of mine, by what reserved filohings &om 
marketing?, by what goodly meats converted into grease, and sold 
in the suburos, by what false charges for bronzes marred, and 
earthenware broken— hast thou been enabled to make them serve 
thee for thy sake } " 

*'Nay, master, do not impeaoh my honesty! May the gods 
desert me if " 

" Swear not ! " again interrupted the choleric Diomed, " for then 
the gods will smite thee for a peijurer, and I fl^all lose my oook on 
the eve of dinner. But, enough of this at present : keep a sharp 
eye on thy ill-favoured assistaiits, and tell me no tales to-morrow 
of vases broken, and cups miraculously vanished, or thy wh<de back 
shall be one pain. And hark thee 1 tnou knowest thou hast made 
me pay for those Phrygian attageru* enough, by Heroules, to 
have feasted a sober man for a year together---see that they be not 
one iota over-roasted. The last time, Congno, that I »ive a 
banquet to my friends, when thy vanity did so boldly undertake 
the becoming appearance of a Melian crane — ^thou knowest it came 
up like a stone from ^tna—as if all the fires of Phlegethon had 
been scorching out its juices. Be modest this time, Congrio— ;wary 
and modest. Modesty is the nurse of great actions ; and in all 
other things, as in this, if thou wilt not spare thy master's purse, 
at least consult thy master's glory." 

" There shall not be such a ooana seen at Pompeii since the days 
* of Hercules." 

'' Softly, softly— thy cursed boasting afain I But I say, Congrio, 
yon homununcultts — yon pigmy assailant of my orunes — ^yon 
pert-tongued neophyte of the kit(dien, was there au^ht out 
msolence on his tengue when he malisned the comehness of 
my sweetmeat shapes? I would not be out of the fashion, 
Congrio." 

" It is but the custom of us cooks," replied Congrio, gravely, " to 
undervalue our tools, in order to increase the effect of our art. 
The sweetmeat shape is a fair shape, and a lovely ; but I would 
recommend my master, at the first oocasion, to purchase some new 
ones of a " 

'*That will suffice," exclaimed Diomed, who seemed resolved 
never to allow his slave to finish his sentences. *' Now, resume thy 
charge — shine — eclipse thyself. Let men envy Diomed his oook — 
let the slaves of Pompeii style thee Congrio the great I Qo ! yet 
stey — thou hast not spent all the moneys I gave thee for the 
marketing ? " 

*' '^//.''— alas ! the nightingales' tongues and the Eoman toma- 
cula,f and the oysters from Britain, and sundry other things, too 

* Tbe attaireii of Phrygia or looU (the bird thiu aruflieited in the plural) was 
held in pecuhar esteem by tbe Romans. *' Attasren camis suavissimse.*'— (ii/Aen., 
lib. ix. cap. 8, 0.) It was a little bigg^er than a partridge. 

t *' candidali divina tomacula Ford,**— Juvenal, z. 1. SAft. A rich and dali- 

cate species of sausage. 
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tation of that peryerted word,-~Chri8tiaiiity would have penahed 
in its cradle! 

As each priest in suooession slept several nights together in the 
chambers of the temple, the term imjposed on ApsBcides was not 
yet completed ; and when he had risen from his couch, attired 
nimeslf, as usual, in his robes, and left his narrow chamber, he 
found himself before the altars of the temole. 

In the exhaustion of his late emotions ne had sle^t far into the 
morning, and the vertical sun already poured its fervid beams over 
the sacred place. 

" Salve, Apeacides ! " said a voice, whose ndtural asperity was 
smoothed by long artifice into an almost displeasing softness of 
tone. " Thou art late abroad ; has the goddess revealed herself to 
thee in visions ? " 

" Could she reveal her true self to the people, Galenus, how in- 
oenseless would be these altars ! " 

'* That," replied Calenus, " may possibly be true ; but the deity 
is wise enough to hold commune with none but priests." 

" A time may come when she will be unveiled without her own 
acquiescence." 

^ It is not likely : she has triumphed for countless ages. And 
that which has so long stood the test of time rarely suooumbs to the 
lust of novelty. But hark ye, young brother ! these sayings are 
indiscreet." 

'* Itis not for thee to silence them," replied Apyoides, haughtily. 

" So hot !— yet I will not quarrel with thee. Whj, mv Apsecides, 
has not the Egyptian convinced thee of the necessity of our dwell- 
ing together in unity ? Has he not convinced thee of the wisdom 
of deluding the people and joying ourselves ? If not, oh, bro- 
ther ! he ii not that great magician he is esteemed." 

** Thou, then, hast shared nis lessons ? " said ApsDoides, with a 
hollow sxnile. 

" Ay ! but I stood less in need of them than thou. Nature had 
alre'aay gifted me with the love of pleasure, and the desire of gain 
and power. Long is the way that leads the voluptuary to the 
seventies of life ; out it is only one step from pleasant sin to shel- 
tering hypomsy. Beware the vengeance of the goddess, if the 
shortness of that step be disclosed ! " 

'* Beware, thou, the hour when the tomb shall be rent and the 
rottenness exposed," returned ApsBcides, solemnly. *' Vale/" 

With these words he left the naQien to his meditations. When 
he got a few paces from the temple, he turned to look back. Cale- 
nus had already disappeared in tiie entry room of the priests, for 
it now approached the hour of that r^ast which, called, prandtum 
by the ancients, answers in poiot of date to the breakfast of the 
modems. The white and graceful fane s[leamed brightiy in* the 
sun. Upon the altars before it rose the incense and bloomed the 
garlands. The priest ^ed long and wistfully upon the scene — ^it 
was the last time that it was ever beheld by him ! 

He then tamed and pursued his way slowly towards the houae 
of Trvne ; for before, possibly, the last tie that united them was out 
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in twain— before the nnpertain peril of the next day was inonrrod, 
he was anxions to see hi&last suryiving relative, his fondest, as his 
earliest Mend. 

He arrived at her house, and found her in the garden with 
Nydia. 

** This is kind, Apfficides," said lone, joyfolly ; " and how eagerly 
have I wished to see thee ! — ^what thanxs do I not owe thee ? How 
churlish hast thou been to answer none of my letters — ^to abstain 
from coming hither to receive the expressions of my sratitude ! 
Oh, then hast assisted to preserve thy sister from aishonour ! 
What, what can she say to thank thee, now thou art come at 
last?" 

'* My sweet lone, thou owest me no gratitude, for thy cause was 
mine. Let us avoid that subject, let us recur not to that impious 
man — ^how hatefiil to both of us ! I may have a speedv oppor- 
tunity to teach the world the nature of his pretended wisdom and 
hypocritical severity. But let us sit down, my sister; I am 
wearied with the heat of the sun ; let us sit in yonder shade, and, 
for a Httie while longer, be to each other what we have been." 

Beneath a wide plane-tree, with the cistus and the arbutus 
dustering round them, the living fountain before, the ffreen-sward 
beneath their feet ; the gaydcada, once so dear to Athens, rising 
merrily ever and anon amidst the grass ; the butterfly, beautifal 
emblem of the soul, dedicated to Psyche, and which has continued 
to famish illustrations to the Christian bard, rich in the glowing 
colours caueht from Sicilian skies,* hovering about the sunny 
flowers, itself like a winged flower — ^in this spot, and this scene, 
the brother and the sister sat together for the last time on earth. 
You may tread now on the same place ; but the garden is no more, 
the columns are shattered, the fountain has ceased to play. Let 
the lauveller search amongst the ruins of Pompeii for the house of 
lone. Its remains are yet visible ; but I will not betray them to 
the gaze of commonplace tourists. He who is more sensitive than 
the nerd will discover them easily : when he has done so, let him 
keep ike secret. 

Tney sat down, and Nydia, glad to be alone, retired to the farther 
end of the garden. 

" lone, my sister," said, the young convert, " place your hand 
upon my brow ; let me feel your cool touch. Speak to me, too, for 
your gentie voice is like a breeze that hath freshness as well as 
music. Speak to me, but forbear to bless me / Utter not one 
word of mose forms of speech which our childhood was taught to 
consider sacred ! " 

'* Alas ! and what then shall I say ? Our language of affection 
is so woven with that of worship, that the words grow chilled and 
trite if I banish from them allusion to our ^ds." 

" Our gods ! ** murmured Apaecides, with a shudder : " thou 
slightest my request already." 

'* Shall I speak then to thee only of Isis } " 



* In Sidlyare found, perhaps, tiie most beaatifal yarietiefl of the batterfly. 
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" The Eyil Bpirit ! Ko, rather be dumb far creri nnlesf at least 
thou canst— bnt away, away this talk I TSiot now will we dwpnte 
and oavil ; not now will we judge harshly of each other. Tnou, 
regardinflr me as an apostate I and I all sorrow and shame for thee 
as an idolater. No, my sister, let us avoid such topics and such 
thouffhts. In thy sweet presence a oalm falls over my spirit. Por 
a litue while I forget. As I thus lay my temples cm. thy bosom, as 
I thus feel thy gentle arm embrace me, I thmk that we are oml- 
dren onoe more, and that the heaven smiles equally upon both. 
For oh I if hereafter I esoape, no matter what penl ; and it be 
permitted me to address thee on one saored ana awnQ suUeot ; 
should I find thine ear closed and thy heart hardened, what nope 
for myself oould countervail the despair for thee ? In thee, my sis- 
ter, 1 behold a likeness made beautifiil« made noble, ox myself. 
Shall the mirror live for ever, and the form itself be broken as the 
potter's olav } Ah, no— no— thou wilt listen to me yet t Dost tliou 
remember how we went into the fields by Bale, hand in hand 
together, to pluck the flowers of spring } Even so, hand in hand, 
shall we enter the Eternal Gfarden^ and erown ourselves with im- 
perishable asphodel ! " 

Wondering and bewildered by words she oould not comprehend, 
but excited even to tears by the plaintiveness of their tone, lone 
Ustened to these outpourings of a full and oppressed heart. In 
truth, ApsBcides himself was softened much bejond his ordinary 
mood, which to outward seeming was usually either sullen or im- 
petuous. For the noblest desires are of a jealous natnre—tliej 
engross, they absorb the soul, and often leave the splenetic 
humours stagnant and unheeded at the surCsoe. Unheeding the 
petty things around us, we are deemed morose t impatient at 
earthly interruption to the diviner dreams, ire are thought irri- 
table and churlish. For as there is no ommera vainer than the 
hope tibat one human heart shall find sympathy in another, so 
none ever interpret us with justice ; and none, no, not our nearest 
and our dearest ties, forbear with us in meroy 1 When we are 
dead and repentance comes too late, both friend and fbe may 
wonder to think how little there was in us to forgive I 

*' I will talk to thee then of our early years." said lone* ** Shall 
yon blind girl smg to thee of the days ol ahildhood } Her voice is 
sweet and musiou, and she hath a song on that theme wbioh 
contains none of those allusions it pains thee to hear." 

'* Dost thou remember the words, my sister ?" asked Apsaeides. 

** Methinks yes ; for the tune, which is simple, fixed them on 
my memory." 

** Sing to me then thyself. My ear is not in unison with un- 
familiar voices ; and thine, lone, fall of household associations, 
has ever been to me more sweet than all the hirfiling melodies of 
Lyoia or of Crete. Sing to me ! " 

lone beckoned to a slave that stood in the portico, and wending 
for her lute, sang, when it arrived, to a tender and simple air, the 
following verses ; — 
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A RKORET FOR CHILDHOOD. 

I. 

" It to not flMt onr tuttcr Hmtw 
Baa^M its April Bhcmera, 
Or that to chUdhood's heart Is given 
No snake amidst the flowen. 
Ah I twined wth frisT 
Baeh briflitesk leaf, 
That's wreath*d os tar the Hoars I 
Toongr though we be, the Past may sting; 

The Present feed its sorrow j 
Bat bene shines bri8;bt on erwy tidnf 
Tliat waits ns with the morrow. ^ 
like san-Ut glades. 
The dimmest shades 
Some rosy bean can botraw* 

II. 

It la not that oar later years 

Of cares are woven wholly i 
Bat smiles less swifQy chase the tears. 

And woonds an healed moN slowly. 
And Memory's tow 
To lost ones now. 
Makes Joys too bright, onbcdy. 
And ever fled the Iris bow 

That smiled when eloadi wer« o'er vi. 
If stotns sboold barst» nnchaered we go, 
A drearier waste before as }— 
And with the toys 
Of childish Joys, 
yref btoke the staff that bora na !*' 

WiMly and delicately had lone ohoflen that mmgf sad though its 
burthen seemed ; for when we are deeply momnfnl, discordant 
above all others is the Vdoe of mirth : the fittest spell is that 
borrowed firom melancholy itself, for dark thoughts can be softened 
down when the;^ cannot be brightened ; and so they lose the precise 
and rigid ontline of ihmt troth, and their eoloors melt into the 
ideal. As the leech applies in remedy to the internal sore some 
outward irritation, whidi, by a gentler wound, draws away the 
yenom of that which is more deadly, tims, in the rankling festers 
of the mind, onr art is to diyert to a milder sadness on the surface 
the pain that gnaweth at llie core. And so with ApsBoides, 

S 'elding to the influence of the silver voice that reminded him of 
e pastj and told but of half the sorrow bom to the present, he 
forgot his more immediate and fiery sources of anxious thought. 
He spent hours in maldng lone alternately sing to, and converse 
with, him ; . and when he rose to leave her, it was with a calmed 
and lulled mind. 

** lone," said he, as he pressed her hand, " should you hear my 
name blackened and mdigned, will you credit the aspersion ? " 

" Never, my brother, never ! " 

** Doet thou not imagine, according to thy belief, that the evil- 
doer is pimiihed hereafter, and the good rewarded?" 
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"Can yon doubt it?" 

" Dost thon think, then, that he who is truly good flhonld 
saorifioe everv selfish interest in his zeal for virtue } " 

" He vho doth so is the equal of the gods." 

** And thou beUevest that, acoording to the purity and courage 
with which he thus acts, shall be his portion of bliss beyond tne 
graye ? " 

" 80 we are taught to hope." 

" Kiss me, my sister. One question more. — ^Thou art to be 
wedded to Glauous : perchance that marriage mav separate us 
more hopelessly— but not of this speak I now ; — ^tnou art to be 
mairied to GLauous, — dost thou love him? Nay, my sister, 
answer me by words." 

** Yes !" murmured lone, blushing. 

'' Dost thou feel that, for his sake, thou oouldst renounce pride, 
braye diidionour, and incur death? I haye heard that when 
women really loye, it is to that excess." 

" My bromer, all this could I do for Glauous, and feel that it 
were not a saonfioe. There is no sacrifice to those who loye, in 
what ia home for the one we love." 

" Enough ! shall woman feel thus for man, and man feel less 
deyotion to his God ? " 

He spoke no more. His whole countenance seemed instinot and 
inspired ydth a diyine life : his chest swelled proudly ; his eyes 

flowed : on his forehead was writ the nu^'esty of a man who can 
are be noble I He turned to meet the eyes of lone—eamest, 
wistful, fearful ;— he kissed her fondly, strained her warmly to his 
breast, and in a moment more he had left the house. 

Long did lone remain in the same place, mute and thoughtful. 
The maidens again and again came to warn her of the deepening 
noon, and her engagement to Diomed's banquet. At length she 
woke from her reyerie, and prepared, not with the pride of beauty, 
but listless and melancholy, for the festiyal : one thought alone 
reconciled her to the promised yisit— she should meet Glauous — 
she could confide to lum her alarm and uneasiness for her brother. 



CHAPTER m. 

A FASHIONABLE FAETT AIH) A SDTKEE A LA MODE IS FOKFEII. 

Meaitwhile Sallust and Glaucus were slowljr strolling towards 
the house of Diomed. Despite the habits of his life, Sallust was 
not deyoid of many estimable qualities. He would haye been an 
aotiye Mend, a useful citizen— in short an excellent man, if he 
had not taJcen it into his head to be a philosopher. Brought up in 
the schools in which Eoman plagiarism worshipped the eoho of 
Grecian wisdom, he had imbued himself with those doctrines by 
which the later Epicureans corrupted the simple maxims of their 
great master. He gaye himself altogether up to pleasure, and 
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imagined there was no sage like a boon companion. Still, however, 
he had a considerable degree of learning, wit, and good nature; 
and the hearty frankness of his yery vices seemed like virtue itsdf 
beside the utter corruption of Glodius and the prostrate effeminacy 
of Lepidus ; and therefore Glancus liked him the best of his com- 
panions ; and he, in turn, appreciating the nobler qualities of the 
Athenian, loved him almost as much as a cold mursena, or a bowl 
of the best Falemian. 

" This is a vulgar old fellow, this Diomed," said Sallust ; " but 
he has some good qualities^-in his cellar ! " 

" And some charming ones— in his daughter." 

" True, Qlaucus : but you are not much moved by them, me- 
thinks. I fancy Glodius is desirous to be your successor." 

*' He is welcome. — At the banquet of Julia's beauty, no guest, be 
sure, is considered a musca." * 

" You are severe : but Bhe has, indeed, something of the Corin- 
thian about her— they will be well-matched, after all ! What crood- 
natured fellows we are to associate with that gambling gooa-for- 
noug^t ! " 

" Pleasure unites strange varieties," answered Glaucus. "He 



amuses me " 



•* And flatters ;— but then he pays himself weU ! He powders 
his TOaise with ^old-dust." 

" lou often hmt that he plays unfeirly— think jrou so really ?" 

" My dear Glaucus, a Roman noble has his dignity to keep up^ 
difipity is terj expensive — Clodius must cheat fike a scoun<uel, in 
oraer to live like a gentleman." 

"Haha!— well, of late I have renounced the dice. Ah! Sallust, 
when I am wedded to lone, I trust I may yet redeem a jouth of 
follies. We are both bom for better things than those m which 
we sympathise now — ^bom to render our worship in nobler temples 
than the stye of Epicurus." 

'* Alas ! " returned Sallust, in rather a melancholy tone, "what 
do we know more than this,— life is short— beyond the grave all is 
dark ? There is no wisdom like that which says * enjoy.' " 

" By Bacchus ! I doubt sometimes jf wedo enjoy the utmost of 
which life is capable." 

" I am a moderate man," returned Sallust, " and do not ask * the 
utmost.' We are like malefactors, and intoxicate ourselves with 
wine and mvrrh, as we stand on the brink of deatJi ; but, if we did 
not do so, tne abyss would look very disagreeable. I own that I 
was inclined to be gloomy imtil I took so heartily to drinking — 
that is a new life, my Glaucus." 

** Yes ! but it brings us next morning to a new death." 

" Why, the next morning is unpleasant, I own ; but, then, if it 
were not so, one would never be inclined to read. I study betimes — 
because, by the gods! I am generally unfit for anything else till noon." 

" Fie, Scythian I " 

*' Pshaw ! the fate of Pentheus to him who denies Bacchus." 

* Unwelcome and uninvited gaests were called moscee, or flies. 
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" Well, SoUuBt, with all jrotir faults, yon are the best profligate I 
ever met : and yezily, if I were in danger of life, yon are the only 
man in all Italy who woidd streteh out a fin^r to save me.'* 

** Perhaps I should not, if it were in the middle of supper. But, 
in truth, we Italians are fearfully selfish." 

" So are all men who ore not free," said Glaueus, with a sigh. 
" Freedom fdone makes men saorifloe to each other." 

** Freedom, then, must be a very fatiguing thing to an Epumrean," 
answered SelLust. '* But here we are at our host's." 

As Diomed's villa is one of the most oonsiderable in point of size 
of any yet disoovered at Pompeii, and is, moreover, built much 
aoooroinff to the speoiilo instruotions for a suburban villa laid down 
by the Soman arohitect, it may not be uninterestinpr briefly to 
describe theplan of the apartments through which our visitors passed. 

They entered, then, by the same small Vestibule at which we 
have before been presented to the aged Medon, and passed at once 
into a colonnade, technically termed the peristvle; for the main 
difference between the suburban villa and the town mansion con- 
sisted in placing, in the first, the said colonnade in exactly the same 
flace as uiat wmch in the town mansion was occupied by me atrium, 
n the centre of the peristyle was an open court, which contained 
the impluvium. 

From this peristyle descended a staircase to the offices ; another 
narrow passage on the opposite side communicated with a garden : 
various small apartments surrounded the colonnade, appropriated . 
probably to coimtrv visitors. Another door to the left on entering 
communicated witn a small triangular portico, which belonged to 
the baths ; and behind was the wardrobe, in which were kept the 
vests of the holiday suits of the slaves, and, perhaps, of the master. 
Seventeen centuries afterwards were found those relics of ancient 
finery calcined and crumbling ; kept longer, alas ! than their thrifty 
lord foresaw. 

Betum we to the i>eristyle, and endeavour now to present to the 
reader a coup'tTaU of the whole suite of apartments, which imme- 
diately stretched before the steps of the visitors. 

Let nim then first imagine the columns of the j;>ortico, hung with 
festoons of fiowers ; the columns themselves in the lower part 
painted red, and the walls around glowing with various frescoes ; 
then, looking beyond a curtain, three parts drawn aside, the eye 
caught the tirblinum or saloon (which was closed at will by fhaed. 
doors, now slid back into the walls). On either side of wis tab- 
linum, were small rooms, one of which was a kind of cabinet 
of gems ; and these apartments, as well as the tablinum, 
communicated with a long gallery, which opened at either 
end upon terraces ; and between the terraces, and communioating 
with the central part of the gallery, was a hall, in which the ban- 
quet was that day prepared. All these apartments, though almost 
on a level with the street, were one story above the garden: and 
the terraces communicating with the gallery were continuea into 
corridors, raised above the pillars, which, to the right and left, 
skirted the garden below. 
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Beneath, and on a level with the garden, ran the apartments we 
have already described as chiefly appropriated to Julia. 

In the gallery, then, just mentionea, Diomed received his guests. 

The merchant affected greatly the man of letters, and, there- 
fore, he also affected a passion for everything Greek; he paid 
particular attention to Glauous. 

" You will see, my Mend," said he. with a wave of his hand, 
"that I am a little classical here — a little Ceoropian — eh} The 
hall in which we shall sup is borrowed from the Greeks. It is an 
CEcus Oyzicene. Noble dallust, they have not, I am told, this 
sort of apartment in Rome." 

"Oh! replied SeUust, with a half smile; "70a Pompeians 
combine all that is most eligible in Gbreeoe and -in Bome; may 
you, Diomed, combine the viands as well as the architecture ! " 

" Ton shall see— you^ shall see, my Sallnst," replied the mer- 
chant. " We have a taste at P(mipeii, and we have also money." 

" They are two excellent things, replied Sallust. " But, behold, 
the lady Julia { " 

The main difference, as I have before remarked, in the mamier 
of lifo observed among the Athenians and Bomans, was, that with 
the first, the modest womML rarely or never took part in enter- 
tainments ; with the latter, they were the oommon ornaments of 
the banquet ; but when they were present at the feast, it usually 
terminated at an early hour. 

Magnificently robed in white, interwoven with pearLi and threads 
of gold, the handsom^ Julia entered the apartment. 

Scarcely had she received the salutation of the two guests, ere 
Pansa and his wife, Lepidus, Glodius, and the Boman senator, 
entered almost simultaneously; then came the widow Fulvia; 
then the poet Fulvius, like to the widow in name if in nothing 
else ; the warrior from Hereulaneum, accompanied by his umbra, 
next stalked in ; afterwards, the less eminent of the guests. lone 
yet tarried. 

It was the mode among the courteous ancients to flatter when- 
ever it was in their power : accordingly it was a sign of ill-breed- 
ing to seat themselves immediately on ent^ing the house of their 
host. After performing tiie salutation, which was usually accom- 
plished by the same cordial shake of the right hand which we 
ourselves retain, and sometimes, by the yet more familiar em- 
brace, they spent several minutes in surveying the apartment, and 
admiring the bronzes, the pictures, or the furniture, with which 
it was adorned— ft mode very impolite according to our refined 
English notions, which place good-breeding in indifference. We 
would not for the world express much admiration of another man's 
house, for fear it should be thought we had never seen anything so 
fine before I 

" A beautiful statue this of Bacchus ! " said the Boman senator. 

" A mere trifle I " replied Diomed. 

" What charming paintings ! " said Fulvia. 

" Mere trifles ! " answered the owner. 

" Exquisite oandeli^ra ! " oried the warrior. 
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*' Exauisite ! " echoed his ninbra. 

"Trines! trifles!" reiterated the merchant. 

Meanwhile. Glaucos fonnd himself by one of the windows of the 
eallery, which oommnnioated with the terraces, and the fair Julia 
by his side. 

"Is it an Athenian virtue, Glaucus," said the merchant's 
daughter, " to shun those whom we once sought ? " 

"Fair Julia— no!" 

" Yet, methinks, it is one of the qualities of Glauous." 

"Glaucus never shuns 9. friend! replied the Greek, with some 
emphasis on the last word. 

"May Julia rank among the number of his friends ?" 

" It would be' an honour to the emperor to find a Mend in one 
80 lovely." 

" Tou evade my question," returned .the enamoured Julia. 
" But tell me, is it true theit you admire the Neapolitan lone ^" 

" Does not beauty constrain our admiration ?" 

" Ah I subtle Greek, still do you fly the meaning of my words. 
But say, shall Julia be indeed your friend?" 

" If she will so favour me, blessed be the gods ! The day in 
which I am thus honoured shall be ever marked in white." 

" Yet, even while you speak, your eye is restless — ^your colour 
oomes and goes — ^you move away involuntarily— you are imi>atient 
to join lone ! " 

For at that moment lone had entered, and.Glaucus had indeed 
betrayed the emotion noticed by the jealous l>eauty. 

" Can admiration to one woman make me unworthy the friend- 
ship of another } Sanction not so, Julia, the libels of the poets on 
your sex ! " 

" Well, you are right— or I will learn to think so. Glancus, yet 
one moment! You are to wed lone ; is it not so?" 

" If the Fates permit, such is my blessed hope." 

" Accept, then, from me, in token of our new friendship, a 
present for your bride. Nay, it is the custom of Mends, you 
Know, always to present to bnde and bridegroom some such little 
marks of their esteem and favouring wishes." 

" Julia ! I cannot refose any token of Mendship from one like 
you. I will accept the gift as an omen .from Fortune her- 
self." 

" Then, after the feast, when the guests retire, you will descend 
with me to my apartment, and receive it from my hands. Ke- 
member ! " said JuUa, as she joined the wife of Pansa, cuid left 
Glaucus to seek lone. 

The widow Fulvia and the spouse of the eedile were engaged in 
high and grave discussion. 

"0 Fulvia! I assure you that the last account from Home 
declares that the frizzling mode of dressing the hair is growing 
antiquated ; they only now wear it built up in a tower, like Julia's, 
or arranged as a nelmet-;;-the OaUrian fashion, like mine, you see : 
it has a fine effect, I think. I assure you, Vespius (YespiiiB was 
the name of the Heroulaneum hero) admires it greatly." 
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" And nobody wears the hair like yon Neapolitan, in the Qreek 
way." 

•* What, parted in front, with the knot behind ? Oh, no ; how 
ridiculous it is ! it reminds one of the statue of Diana I Yet this 
lone is handsome, eh ?" 

" So the men say ; but then she is rich : she is to marry the 
Athenian— -I wish her joy. He will not be long faithful, I suspect ; 
those foreigners are very faithless." 

" Oh, Julia ! " said Fulvia, as the merchant's daughter joined 
them ; " have you seen the tiger yet ? " 

"No!" 

" Why, all the ladies haye been to see him. He is so hand- 
some ! " 

" I hope we shall find some criminal or other for him and the 
lion," replied Julia. *' Your husband (turning to Fansa's wife) is 
not so actiye as he should be in this matter." 

" Why, really, the laws are too mild," replied the dame of the 
helmet. ** There are so few offences to whicn the punishment of 
the arena can be awarded ; and then, too, the gladiators are ^w- 
ingr effeminate ! The stoutest bestiarii declare they are willing 
enough to fight a boar or a bull ; but as for a lion or a tiger, they 
thijik the game too much in earnest." 

•' They are worthy of a mitre,"* replied Julia, in disdain. 

*• Oh ! have you seen the new house of Fulvius, the dear poet ? " 
said Pansa's wife. 

•* No : is it handsome ? " 

*• Very ! — such good taste. But they say, my dear, that he has 
such improper pictures ! He won't show them to the women : how 
iU-hred ! " 

" Those poets are always odd," said the widow. ** But he is an 
interesting man ; what pretty verses he writes ! We improve very 
much in poetry ; it is impossible to read the old stuff now." 

'* I declare 1 am of your opinion," returned the lady of the 
helmet. *' There is so ifluoh more force and energy in the modem 
school." 

The warrior sauntered up to the ladies. 

" It reconciles me to peace," said he, *' when I see such faces." 

" Oh ! you heroes are ever flatterers." returned Fulvia, hastening 
to appropriate the compliment specially to herself. 

" By this chain, which I received from the emperor's own hand," 
replied the warrior, playing with a short chain which hung round 
the neck like a collar, instead of descendiag to thcbreast, according 
to the fashion of the peaceful — " By this chain, you wrong me ! I 
am a blunt man — a soldier should be so." 

** How do you find the ladies of Pompeii generally } " said Julia. 

" By Venus, most beautifnl ! They favour me a little, it is true, 
and that inclines mj eyes to double tneir charms." 

" We love a wamor," said the wife of Pansa. 

* Mitres wore worn sometimea by m«n, and considered » ffreat mark of effemi* 
»ac7. 
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" I aee it : by Heronles ! it is eyen disagreeable to be too eele- 
brated in these cities. At Herculaneiim they cHmb flie roof of my 
atrium to oatch a glimpse of me through the oomplayiiuii ; the 
admiration of one*s citizens is pleasant at first, bat bortbeiiMmie 
afterwards." 

'* True, true, Yespins I " cried the poet, joining the group : " I 
find it so myself." 

" You ! " said the stately warrior, soannlng the small Ibrm of 
the poet with inei&ble aisdain. "In what legion haye ffou 
seryed ? " 

" You may see my spoils, my exuyi®, in the forum itself" re- 
turned the poet, with a significant glanoe at the women. *' 1 haye 
been amon^ the tent-companions, the cotUubemaies, of the great 
Mantuan himself." 

** I know no general from Mantua," said the warrior, grayely. 
** What campaign haye you seryed ^ " 

" That of HeUcon." 

** I neyer heard of it." 

** Nay, Yeroius, he does but joke," said Julia, laughing. 

*' JToie ! By Mars, am I a man to be joked ! 

** Yes ; ICars himself was in loye with the mother of jokes,*' said 
the poet a little alarmed. " £now then, O Yespius ! mat I am the 
poet Fulyius. It is I who make warriors immortal ! " 

"The ffods forbid!" whispered Sallust to Julia. "If Yeapius 
were made immortal, what a specimen of tiresome braggadocio 
would be transmitted to posterity ! " 

The soldier looked pucsled ; when, to the infinite relief of himself 
and his oompanions, the signal for the f Mst was giyen. 

As we haye already witnessed at the house of Glaucus the- ordi- 
nary routine of a Pompeian entertainment, the reader is spared any 
second detail of the courses, and the manner in which t^ey were 
introduced. 

Diomed, who was rather ceremonious, had appointed a nomen- 
elator, or appointer of plaoes. to each guest. 

The reader understajids tnat the lestiye board was composed of 
three tables ; one at the centre, and one at each wing. It was only 
at the outer side of these tables that the guests reclined ; the inner 
space was left^ untenanted, for the greater eonyenienoe of the 
waiters or ministri. The extreme eomer of one of the winn was 
appropriated to Julia as the lady of the feast ; that next her, to 
Iiiomed. At one eomer of the oentre table was placed the ndUe ; 
at the opposite comer, the Roman senator--^hese were t^ posts of 
honour. The other guests were arranged, so that tiie young (gen- 
tleman or lad^) should sit next each otner, and the more adyanoed 
in years be similarly matdied. An agreeable proyision enough, 
but one which must often haye offended those who wiahed to be 
thought still young. 

The chair of lone was next to Hie ooueh of Glaueos.* The seats 

* In formal parttn the women sat in chain,-— the men zecUned. It wm on]jfai 

thebo«omof<MBflfa»tha*tiwas«aeMe<iaagiiatoato><itiiSMM OMiwawnto 
obYioas. 
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wetG veneered with tortoise-sliell, and covered with quilts staffed 
-with feathers, and ornamented with costly emhroideries. The 
modem ornaments of epergne or plateau were supplied hy images 
of the gods, wrought in hronzf , ivory, and silver. The sacred salt- 
oellar and the familiar Lares were not forgotten. Over the tahle 
and the seats, a rich canopy was suspended from the ceiling. At 
each comer of the tahle were lofty candelahras— for though it was 
early noon, the room was darkened— while from tripods, placed in 
different parts of the room, distilled the odour of myrrh and frank- 
incense ; and upon the ahacus, or sidehoard, large vases and various 
ornaments of silver were ranged, much with the same ostentation 
(hut with more than the same taste) that we find displayed at a 
modem feast. 

The custom of nrace was invariahlv supplied hy that of lihations 
to the ffods ; and Testa, as queen of the household gods, usually 
received first that ffraceful homage. 

This ceremony uemg performed, the slaves showered flowers 
upon the couches and the floor, and crowned each guest with rosy 
garlands, intricately woven with rihands. tied hy the rind of the 
miden-tree, and each intermingled with the ivy and the amethyst 
— supposed preventives against the effect of wine ; the wreaths of 
the women only were exempted from these leaves, for it was not 
the fashion for them to drink wine in ptiblic. It was then that the 

President Diomed thought it advisahle to institute a basileus, or 
irector of the feast — an important office, sometimes chosen hy lot ; 
sometimes, as now, hy the master of the entertainment. 

Diomed was not a uttle puzzled as to his election. The invalid 
senator was too grave and too infirm for the proper fulfilment of 
his duty ; the sedile Fansa was adequate enough to the task ; hut 
then, to choose the next in ofElcial rank to the senator, was an 
afi&ont to the senator Mmself. While deliherating hetween the 
merits of the others, he caught the mirthfol glance of Sallust, and, 
by a sudden inspiration, named the jovial epicure to the rank oi 
director, or arbiter hibendi, . 

Sallust received the appointment with becoming humility. 

" I shall be a mercifalking," said he, *' to those who drink deep ; 
to a recusant, Minos himself shall be less inexorable. Beware ! ' 

The slaves handed round basins of perfumed water, by which 
lavation the feast commenced : and now the table groanea under 
the initiatory course. 

The conversation, at first desultory and scattered, allowed lone 
and Glaucus to carry on those sweet whispers, which are worth 
all the eloquence in the wo^ld. JuHa watched them with flashing 
eyes. 

*' How soon shall her place be mine ! " thought she. 

But Clodius, who sat in the centre table, so as to observe weU 
the coxmtenance of Julia, guessed her pique, and resolved to profit 
by it. He addressed her across the table in set phrases of gal- 
lantry ; and as he was of high birth and of a showy person, the vain 
Julia was not so much in love as to be insensible to his attentions. 

The slaves, in the interim, were constantiy kept upon the alert 

o 
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by the Tiftilant Salliut, who chased one cnp by anotiier with a 
oelerity which seemed as if he were resolved upon exhausting those 
capacious cellars which the reader may yet see beneath the house 
of Diomed. The worthy merchant bevan to repent his choice, as 
amphora after amphora was pierced and emptied. The slayes, all 
under the age of manhood (the ^[oungeet bemg about ten vears old, 
— it was they who filled ulb wine, — ^the eldest, some nye years 
older, mingled it with water), seemed to share in the zeal of SaAust ; 
and tbe face of Diomed begtm to glow as he watched the provoking 
complacency with which mey seconded the exertions ox the king 
of the feast. 
" Pardon me, senator ( " said Ballust ; " I see you flinch ; yonr 
hem cannot save you — drink ! " 

3 the gods ! " said the senator, coughing, ** m^ lungs are 
/ on nre ; you proceed with so miraculous a sinftness, that 
Phaeton himself was nothing to you. I am infirm, pleasant 
Sallust : you must exonerate me." 

'' Hoi I, by Yesta ! I am an impartial monarch— drink 1 " 

The poor senator, compelled by the laws of the table, was fbreed 
to comply. Alas I every cup was bringing him nearer and nearer 
to the Stvgian pool. 

" Gently t ^^ntly 1 my king," groaned Diomed t "we already 
bMin to— -— ' 

^'Treasonl" interrupted Sallust; "no atom Brutus hore(— no 
interference with royalty I " 

" But our female guests " 

** Love a toper ! Did not Ariadne dote upon Bacchus } " 

The feast proceeded ; the guests grew more talks^ve and noisy ; 
the dessert or last course was already on the tsble i and the slaves 
bore round water with mvrrh and hyssop for the finishing lavation. 
At the same time, a small circular table that had been placed in 
the space opposite the goeste suddenly, and as by magic, seemed to 
open in the centre, and cast up a fragrant shower, sprinkling the 
table and the guests ; whUe as it ceased tibie awning above them 
was drawn aside, and the gueste perceived that a rope had been 
stretehed across the ceiling, and that one of those nimble dancers 
for which Pompeii was so celebrated, and whose descendants add 
so charming a ^prace to the festivities of Astley's or Yauzhall, was 
now treading his airy measures right over their heads. 

This apparition, removed but bv a cord £rom one's pericranium, 
and induing the most vehement leaps, apparendy witiii the inten- 
tion of alighting upon that cerebral region, would probably be 
n^:arded with some tenor by a narty in May Fair { but our rcmi- 
peian revellers seemed to behold the spectacle with deHgfated 
curiosity, and applauded in pioportion as the dancer appeared 
with the most difficulty to mist nlling upon the head of wnatever 
fuest he particnlarly selected to dance above. He paid the senator, 
indeed, the peculiar compliment of literally falling from the rope, 
said eatching it anin with his hand, just as the -vmole party ima- 
gttiad the skull of the Aoman was as much fraotnr^ as eyet that 

^e poet whom the eagie took £or a tortoise. At length, to the 
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great jelief of at leaat lone, who had not maoh aeoustomed herself 
to this eotertainment, the dancer suddenly paused as a strain of 
muaio was heard from without. He duiced again stilL more wildly ; 
the air changed, the dancer paused again; no, it oonld not dissolye 
the charm which was supposed to possess him I He represented 
one who by a strange disorder is oompelled to danoe, ta\d whom 
only a eertain air of musio can cure.* At length the musician 
seemed to hit on the right tune ; the dancer gave one leaj), swung 
himself down from the rope, alighted on the noor, and yanished. 

One art now yielded to another ; aud the musicians who were 
stationed without on the terrace struck up a soft and mellow air, 
to which were sung the following words, made almost indistinct 
by the harrier between, and the exceeding lowness of the min- 
steelsy : — 

rBSTIYB MUSIC SHOULP BB LOW. 

t. 

** Hark 1 through these flowers our mnaio tend* its freeting 
To your loved halls, where PsUaat shuns the day ; 
When the young god his Cretan nymph was meeting 
He taught Fan's rustic pipe this gliding lay 
Soft as the dewi of wine . 
Shed in this banquet hoVt 
The rich lihatlon of Sonad*t stream divine* 
O reverent harp, to Aphrodite poor i 

Wild rings tiie trump o*er ranks to glory marchmg ; 

Music's snhlimer bunts for war are meet) 
But sweet lips murmuring under wreaths o'er-arching. 
Find the low whispers like their own most sweet. 
Stealt niy lull'd music, steal 

Like woman's half-heard tone, 
So that whoe'er shall hear, shall think to feei 
In thee the voice of lips that love Us own/* 

At the end of that song Tone's cheek blushed more deeply than 
before, and Glaucus had contrived, under coyer of the table, to 
steal her hand. 

" It is a pretty song,'* said Fulyius, patronisingly. 

** Ah ! if f/ou would oblige us ! '* murmured the wife of Pansa. 

"Do you wish Fulyius to sing?** asked the king of the feast, 
who had just called on the assembly to drink the health of the 
Roman senator, a eup to each letter oi hia name. 

"Can you ask? " said the matron, with a complimentary glance 
at the poet. 

Sallust snapped his fingers, and whispering the slaye who came 
to learn his orders, the latt» disappeared, ana returned in a few 
moments with a small harp in one nand, and a branch of myrtle in 
the other. 

The slave approached the poet, and with a low reverence pre- 
sented to him the harp. 

Alas ! I cannot play," said the poet. 

* A dance still retained in Campania. f Bacehns* 

2 
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" Then you mnst sing to the nnrrtle. It is a Gfreek fashion : 
Diomed loves the Greel^— I loye the Greeks— you love the Greeks 
— ^we aU loTO the Greeks— and between yon and me this is not the 
only thing we have stolen from them. However, I introduce this 
custom— I, the king : sing, subject, sing ! " 

The poet, with a bashfai smile, took the myrtle in his hands, and 
after a short prelude sang as follows, in a pleasant and well-tuned 
voice : — 

THE CORONATION OF THE LOVES.* 

I. 

*' The menr Lovet one boUdaj 
Ware aU at (ambcda madljr} 
But Lores too km^ can seldom plajr 

Without bebavinf sadly. 
Ther lauffh'd, thej toj'd, they romp'd about. 
And then for diange fhej alLftll out. 
Fie, fiel howcanthejrqusrrdso? 
Mt LesUa— ah, fcnr shame, lore 1 
Meuinks 'tis scarce an hour a^o 
When we did Just the same, lore. 

II. 

The Lores, *tis thought, were free till then. 

They had no Idng orlaws, dear; 
But cods, like men, should suliject be, 

Saj all the ancient saws, dear. 
And so our crew resolved, for quiet, 
To choose a king to curb their riot. 
A kiss: ah I what a grievous thing 

For both, methinks, 'twould be, child. 
If I should take some prudish king. 
And cease to be so free, child ! 

III. 

Among their toys a Casque they found, 

It was the helm of Aresj 
With horrent plumes the crest was crown'd. 

It frightened all the Lares. 
So fine a king was never known— 
They placed the helmet on the throne. 
My girl, since Valour wins the woild. 

They chose a mighty master ; 
But thy sweet flag of smiles uimirl'd 
Would win the world much faster ! 

IT. 

The Casque soon found the Loves too wild 

A troop for him to sdiool them ; 
For warriors know how one such child 

Has aye contrived to fool them. 
They plagued him so, that In deqi^r 
He took a wife the plague to share. 

If kings themselves thus And the strife 

Of eartii, unshared, severe, girlj 
Why Just to halve the ills of life. 
Come, take your partner here, girL 



* Suggested by two Fompelan pictures in the museum at Naples, which repre< 
MDt a dove and a hdmet enthroned by Cupids. 
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T. 

Tnthin that room the Bird of Love 
The whole aflhir had eyed then ; 
The monarch hail*d the royal dove* 
And placed her by his side then : 
What mirth amidst the Lores W8» seen ! 
' Long Uve,* they cried, * our King and Queen ! ' 
Ah I LesUa, would that thrones were mine. 

And crowns to deck that brow, love I 
And yet I know that heart of thine 
For me is throne enow, love 1 

▼I. 

The urchins hoped to tease the mate 

As th^ had teased the hero ; 
But when the Dove in judgment sate 
They found her worse than Nero 1 
Eadi look a flrown, each word a law ; 
The little subjects shook with awe. 
In thee I find the same deceit ; — 

Too late, alas 1 a learner 1 
For where a mien more gently sweet ? 
And where a tyrant sterner ? '* 

This song, wMoh greatly suited the ffay and lively fancy of the 
Pompeians^ was reoeiyed^ with consiaerable applause, and the 
widow insisted on crowning her namesake witu the yery branch 
of myrtle to which he had sun^. It was easily twisted into a gar- 
land, and the immortal Fulyius was crowned amidst the clap- 
ning of hands and shouts of lo triumphe ! The song and the 
narp now circulated round the party, a new myrtle branch being 
handed about, stopping at each person who could be preyailea 
upon to sing.* 

The sun oegan now to decline, though the reyellers, who had 
worn away several hours, perceived it not in their darkened cham- 
ber ; and the senator, who was tired, and the warrior, who had to 
return to Herculaneum, rising to depart, gave the si^al for the 
general dispersion. "Tarry yet a moment, my friends," said 
Diomed ; " if you will go so soon, you must at least take a share 
in our concluding game." 

8o saying, he motioned to one of the ministri, and whisnering 
him, the slave went out, and presently returned with a small bowl 
containing various tablets carefuUy sealed, and, apparently, ex: 
actljT similar. Each, guest was to purchase one of these at the 
nominal price of the lowest piece of silver : and the sport of this 
lottery (which was the favourite diversion of Au^tus. who in- 
troduced it) consisted in the inequality, and sometimes tne incon- 
gruity, of tne prizes, the nature and amount of which were spe- 
cified within the tablets. For instance, the poet, with a wry 
face, drew one of his own poems (no physician ever less willingly 
swallowed his own draught) ; the warrior drew a case of bodkins, 

* According to Plutarch {Swnpot. lib. i.) it seems that the branch of myrtle or 
laurel was not carried round in order, but passed from the first person on one 
conch to the first on another, and then from the second on the one to ti^e seooad 
* (m the other, and so on. 
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which gave rise to certain novel wittioisms relatiYe to Hercules 
and the distiuff ; the widow Fulvia obtained a largre drinkinff-cup ; 
Julia, a gentleman's bnokle ; and Lepians, a lady's paten-box. 
The most ai^propriate lot was drawn by the gambler CiodinB, who 
reddened with anger on being presented to a set of cogged dice.* 
A certain damp was thrown upon the gaiety which these Tarions 
lots created by an aeeident that was considered ominous ; Glaucus 
drew the most valuable of all the prizes, a small marble statue of 
Fortune, of Chredan workmanship : on handing it to him the slave 
suffered it to drop, and it broke in nieces. 

A shiver went round the assembly, and each voice cried spon- 
taneously on the gods to avert the omen. 

Glaucus alone, though perhaps as superstitious as the rest, 
affected to be unmoved. 

** Sweet Neapolitan," whispered he tenderly to lone, who had 
turned pale as the broken marble itself, ** I accept the omen. It 
signifies, that in obtaining thee, Fortune can give no more, — she 
breaks her ima^e when she blesses ma with ih&e," 

In order to divert the impression which this incident had occa- 
sioned in an assembly which, considering the oi^lisation of tiie 
guests, would seem miraculously supersntious, if at the present 
day in a countrv party we did not often see a lady grow hypo- 
chondriacal on leaving a room last of thirteen. Sallufitnow crown- 
ing his cup with flowers, gave tibie healtii of tneir host. This was 
followed by a similar compliment to the emperor ; and then, with 
a parting eup to Mercury to send them pleasant slumbers, they 
concluded the entertainment by a last libation; and broke up the 
party. 

Carriages and litters were little used in Pompeii, partly owin|^ to 
the extreme narrowness of the streets, partly to the convenient 
smallness of the citr. Most of the guests replacing their sandals, 
which thev had put off in the banauet-room, and induing their 
cloaks, left the house on foot attended by their slaves. 

Meanwhile, haviug seen lone depart, OlauouB turning to the 
staircase which led down to the rooms of Jiilia, was conducted by 
a slave to an apartment in which he found the merchant's daughter 
already seated. 

" Glaucus ! " said she, looking down, " I see that you really love 
lone-Hshe is indeed beautiful." 

*' JuHa \s charming enough to be generous," replied the Greek. 
*' Yes, I love lone ; amidst all the youth who court you, may you 
have one worshipner as sincere." 

*' I pray the goas to grant it ! See Glaucus, these pearls are the 
present I destine to your bride : may Juno give her healtil to wear 
ttiem!" 

Bo sating, she placed a case in his hand, containing a row of 
pearls of some size and price. It was so much the custom for per- 
sons about to be married to receive these gifts, that Glaucus could 

• Bflvcral eogved die* w«m Ktmiid 1a Pompeii. Boom of tbe liftnis may Wm ^ 
nuHtocn, bat it !■ quite dMur that aUthevioetw^anclnit. 
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haye little icmple in aooeptmg the neoklaoe, thougrh the gallant 
andprond Athenian inly resolyed to reqnite the gift by one of 
thrioe its value. Julia then stopping short nis thanks, poured forth 
8ome wine into a small bowl. 

" You have drunk many toasts with my father/' said she, smil- 
ingr-'* one now with me. Health and fortune to your bride 1 " 

She touched the oup with her lips and then presented it io 
Glauous. The oustomary etiquette required that dlauous should 
drain the whole contents ; he aocbrdingly did so. Julia, unknowing 
the deceit which Nydia had praotised upon her, watched him witE 
sparkling eyes ; although the witch had told her that the effect 
fniffht not be immediate, she yet sangoinely trusted to an expe- 
ditions operation in fayour of her charms. 8he was disappointed 
when she found Glauous coldly replace the cup, and conyerse with 
her in the same unmoyed but gentle tone as oefore. And though 
she detained him as long as she decorously could do, no change 
took place in his manner. 

*' But to-morrow," thought ehe, exultingly recoyeting hst disap- 
pointment,—" to-morrow, alas for Glaucus ! " 

Alas for him, indeed ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

T3M STOUT SALTS XOB A MOHBlTt AT AlT BPZSOBB. 

Bbstlsss and anxious, Ap»cides consumed the day in wander- 
ing through the most sequestered walks in the yiotnity of the city. 
The sun was slowly setting as he paused beside a lonely part of 
the Samus, ere yet it wound amidst the eyidenoes of luxury and 
power. Only tnrouffh openings in the woods and yines were 
caught glimpses of tne wlute and gleaming city, in which was 
heard in the distance no din, no sound, nor ** busiest hum of men." 
Amidst the green banks crept the lizard and the grasshopper, and 
here and there in the brake some solitary bird burst into sudden 
song, as suddenly stilled. There was deep calm around, but not 
the calm of night ; the air still breathed oi the freshness and life 
of day ; the rrass still moyed to the stir of the insect horde ; and 
on the opposite bank the oraceful and white capella passed browsing 
through the herbage, and paused at the waye to dnnk. 

As Ap«scides stood musmgly gazing upon the waters, he heard 
beside him the low bark of a dog. 

** Be still, poor Mend," said a yoice at hand ; " the stranger's 
step harms not thy master." The oonyert recognised the yoice. 
ana, turning, he l)eheld the old mysterious man whom he had 
seen in the congregation of the Kazarenes. 

The old man was sitting upon a fragment of stone ooyered with 
ancient mosses ; beside him were his staff and scrip ; at his feet 
lay a small shaggy dog, the oompanion in how many a pilgrimage 
perilous and strange." 
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The face of the old maa was as balm to the excited spirit of 
the neophyte : he approached, and craving his blessing, sat dawn 
beside him. 

*' Thou art provided as for a journey, &ther," said he : '* wilt 
thou leave us yet } " 

"My son," replied the old man, "the days in store for me on 
earth are few and scanty ; I employ them as becomes me, travelling 
from place to place, comforting those whom €k)d has gathered 
together in His name, and proclaiming the glory of His Bon, as 
testified to His servant." 

" Thou hast looked, they tell me, on the face of Christ }*' 

" And the face revived me from the dead. Know, youn^ pro- 
selyte to the true faith, that I am he of whom thou readest in the 
scroll of the ApNostle. In the far Judea, and in the city of Nain« 
there dwelt a widow, humble of spirit and sad of heart ; for of all 
the ties of life one son alone was spared to her. And she loved 
him with a melancholv love, for he was the likeness of the lost. 
And the son died. The reed on which she leaned was broken, the 
oil was dried up in the widow's cruise. They bore the dead upon 
his bier ; and near the ffate of the city, where the crowd were 
gathered, there came a silence over the sounds of woe, for the Son 
of God was passing by. The mothe^ who followed the bier, 
wept, — ^not noisily, but all who looked upon her saw that her 
heart was crushed. And the Lord pitied her, and he touched the 
bier, and said, * 1 bat unto thee, Asise.' And the dead man 
woke and looked upon the feuse of the Lord. Oh, that calm and 
solemn brow, that unutterable smile, that careworn and sorrowfdl 
fsuie, lighted up with a God's benignity— -it chased away the sha- 
dows of the grave ! I rose, I sooke, I was living, and in mv 
mother's arms — ^yes, I am the dead revived ! The people shouteo, 
the funeral horns rung forth merrily : there was a cry, * God has 
visited His people ! ' 1 heard them not— I felt— I saw— nothing — 
but the face of the Hedeemer ! " 

The old man oaused, deeply moved ; and the youth felt his blood 
creep, and his nair stir. He was in the presence of one who had 
known the Mystery of Death ! 

" Till that time." renewed the widow's son, " I had been as 
other men : thoughtless, not abandoned ; taking no heed, but of 
the things of love and life ; nay, I had inclined to the ffloomy 
faith of the earthly Sadducee ! But, raised from the dead, from 
awful and desert dreams that these lips never dare reveal— re- 
called upon earth, to testify the powers of Heaven — once more 
mortal, the witness of immoitality ; I drew a new being from the 

grave. faded— O lost Jerusalem ! — Him from whom came my 
fe, I beheld adjudged to the agonised and parching death ! — ^Far 
in the mighty crowd, I saw the light rest and glimmer over the 
cross ; I heard the hooting mob, I cried aloud, I raved, I threatened 
— none heeded me — I was lost in the whirl and the roar of 
thousands 1 But even then, in my agony and His own, methought 
the glazing eye of the Bon of Man sought me out — ELis lip smiled, 
as when it conquered death— it hushed me, mi I became calm. 
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He who liad defied the grave for another, — ^what was the grave to 
him } The Bun shone aslant the pale and powerful features, and 
then died away ! Darkness feu over the earth ; how long it 
endured, I know not. A loud ory came through the gloom— a 
sharp and hitter cry ! — and all was silent. 

"But who shall tell the terrors of the night? I walked along 
the city — ^the earth reeled to and fro, and the houses trembled to 
their base — ^the living had deserted the streets, but not the Dead : 
through the gloom I saw them glide— the dim and ghastly sha^s, 
in the cerements of the grave^ — ^with horror, and woe, and warning 
on their unmoviuff lips and hghtless eyes ! — ^they swept by me, as 
I passed— ^they glared upon me — I had been their orother ; and 
they bowed their heads in reooenition ; they had risen to tell the 
living that the dead can rise I 

Again the old man paused, and, when he resumed, it was in a 
calmer tone. 

" From that night I resigned all earthly thought but that of 
serting Hue. A preacher and a pilgrim, I have traversed the 
remotest comers of the earth, nroolaiming His Divinity, and 
bringing new converts to His fold. I come as the wind, and as 
the wind depart ; sowing, as the wind sows, the seeds that enrich 
the world. 

" Son, on earth we shall meet no more. Forget not this hour, — 
what are the pleasures and the pomps of life ? As the lamp shines, 
so life fi^litters for an hour ; but the soul's light is the star that 
hums for ever, in the heart of illimitable space." 

It was then that their conversation fell upon the general and 
sublime doctrines of immortality; it soothed and elevated the 
young mind of the convert, which yet clunff to many of the dami)s 
and shadows of that- cell of faith which ne had so lately left— ^it 
was the air of heaven breathing on the prisoner released at last. 
. There was a strong and marked distinction between the Christianity 
of the old man and that of Olinthus : that of the first was more 
soft, more gentle, more divine. The hard heroism of Olinthus had 
something m it nerce and intolerant — it was necessary to the part 
he was destined to pla^r — it had in it more of the courage of the 
martyr than the charity of the saint. It aroused, it excited, it 
nerved, rather than subdued and softened. But the whole heart 
of that divine old man was bathed in love ; the smile of the Deity 
had burned away from it the leaven of earthlier and coarser 
passions, and left to the energy of the hero all the meekness of 
the child. 

" And now," said he, rising at length, as the sun's last ray died 
in the west ; " now, in the cool of twilight, I pursue my way 
towards the Imperial Kome. There vet dwell some holy men, who 
like me have beheld the face of Cnrist ; and them would I see 
before I die." 

" But the night is chill for thine age, mjr father, and the way is 
long, and the robber haimts it ; rest thee till to-morrow." 

*^£iiid son, what is there in this scrip to tempt the robber? 
And the Height and the Solitude l—these make the ladder round 
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whioh angels oluster, and beneath which my Bpirit can dream o£ 
God. Oh I none oan know what the pilgrim feeb as he walks on 
his holy oourse ; nursing no fear, and dreading no danger~*for God 
is with him! He hears the winds murmur glad tidings; the 
woods sleep in the shadow of Almightr wings ; — ^the stars are the 
Scriptures of Heaven, the tokens of lore, and the witnesses of 
immortality. Night is the Filgiim's day.'* With these words the 
old man pressed Ape^oides to nis breast, and taking up his stsff 
and scrip, the dog bounded cheerily before him, ftnd witii sIcew 
steps and downcast eyes he went his ways 

The convert stood watclung his bended form, till the trees shut 
the last glimpse from his view ; and then, as the stars broke forth, 
he woke from the musings with a start, reminded of his appoint- 
ment with Olinthus. 



CHAPTEE y. 

THB PHIXiTBB*-^IT0 XPHSOT. 

Wkev Glauous arrived at his own home, he found Nydia seated 
under the portico of his earden. In fact, she had sought his house 
in the mere chance that he might return at an earlv hour : anzloos, 
fearful, anticipative, she resolved upon seiziog the earliest oppor* 
tunity of availing herself of the loVe-charm, while at the same 
time she half hoped the opportunity might be deferred. 

It was then, in that fearful burning mood, her heart beattnir, 
her cheek flushing, that Nydia awaited the possibility of Glauour s 
return before the night. He crossed the portico just as the first 
stars began to rise, and the heaven above had assumed its most 
pur^ robe. 

"Ho, my child, wait you for me ?" 

* Nay, I have been tending the flowers, and did but linger a 
little while to rest myself." 

" It has been warm," said Glauous, placing himself also on one 
of the seats beneath the colonnade. 

" Very." 

** Wilt thou summon Davus } The wine I have drunk heats me, 
and I long for some cooling drink." 

Here at once, suddenly and unexpeotedl^r, the very .opportunity 
that Nydia awaited presented itself ; of himself, at ms own free 
choice, he aflbrded to her that occasion. She breathed quick — " I 
wiU prepare for you myself," said she, ** the summer draught that 
lone loves — of honey and weak wine cooled in snow." 

** Thanks," said the unconscious Glauous. ** If lone love it, 
enou^ ; it would be grateful were it poison." 

Nydia fro^ed, and then smiled; she withdrew for a few 
moments, and returned with the cup containing the beverage. 
Glauous took it from her hand. What would not Nydia have 
given then for one hour's prerogative of sight, to have watohed 
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her hopes ripening to effect ; — to have seen the flnt dawn of the 
imagined love ;— to have worshipped with more than Persian 
adoration the rising of that sun which her orednlous soul believed 
was to break upon her dreary night ! Far different, as she stood 
then and there, were the thoughts, the emotions of the blind girl, 
from ihose of the yain Pompeian under a similar suspense. In the 
last, what poor and frirolous passions had made up the daring 
whole ! What petty piqne, what small reyenge, what expectation 
of a paltiy triumph, haa swelled the attributes of that sentiment 
ahe dignined with the name of love ! but in the wild heart of the 
ThesssHian all was ptire, uncontrolled, unmodified passion; — 
erring, unwomsnly, frensied, but debased by no elements of a 
more sordid feeling. Filled with love as with life itself, how 
oould she resist the occasion of winning love in return ! 

She leaned for support against the wall, and her face, before so ' 
flushed, was now wmte as snow, and with her delicate hands 
clasped convulsively togetibLer,'her lips apart, her eyes on the ground, 
she waited the next words Glaucus should utter. 

Glaucus had raised the cup to his lips, he had already drained 
about a fourth of its contents, when his eye suddenly f^bnoing 
upon the face of Kydla, he was so forcibly struck by its alteration, 
by its intense, and painful, and strange expression, ^t he paused 
abru ptl y, and still holding the ct^ near his lips, exclaimed — 

" why, Nydia ! Nydia! I say, art thou ul or in pain? Nay» 
thy face speaks for thee. What ails my poor child?" As he 
spoke, he put down the cup and rose from his seat to approach her, 
when a sudden pan^ shot coldly to his heart, and was followed by 
a wOd, confused, dizey sensation at the brain. The floor seemed 
to glide from imder him— his feet seemed to move pn air-~a 
mignty and unearthly gladness rushed upon his siurit— he felt too 
buoyant for the earth— he longed for wings, nay, it seemed in the 
buoyancy of his new existence, as if he possessed them. He 
burst involuntarily into a loud and thrilling laugh. He dapped 
his hands— he bounded aloft— he was as a Pythoness inspired; 
suddenly as it eame this pretnmatural transport passed, though 
only partially, away. He now felt his blood rushing loimly and 
rapidly tlirough his veins ; it seemed to swell, to exult, to leap 
idong, as a stream that has burst its boimds, and hurries to the 
ocean. It throbbed in his ear with a mighty sound, he felt it 
mount to his brow, he felt the veins in the temples stretch and 
swdl as if they oould no longer contain the violent and increasing 
tide — then a kmd of darkness fell over his eyes — darkness, but not 
entire ; for through the dim shade he saw me opposite walls glow 
out, and the figures painted thereon seemed, ghost-like, to creep 
and glide. What was most strange, he did not feel himself ill-- 
he Old not sink or Quail beneath the dread :^nzy that was 
gathering over him. The novelty of the feelings seemed bright 
and vivid— ^he felt as if a younger health had been infused into his 
frame. He was gliding on to madnes8*--and he knew it not } 

Nydia had not answered his first question — she had not been 
able to reply— his wild and fearful laugh had roused her from her 
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passionate suspense: she could not see his fierce gesture — she 
copld not mark his reeling and unsteady step as he paced uncon- 
sciously to and fro ; but she heard the words, broken, incoherent, 
insane, that gushed from his Ups. She became terrified and 
appalled-Hihe hastened to him, feeling with her arms until she 
touched his knees, and then falling on the ground she embraced 
them, weeping wiui terror and excitement. 

" Oh, speak to me ! speak 1 you do not hate me ?~speak, speak ! " 

" By the bright goddess, a beautiful land this <>prus ! Ho ! 
how tnev fill us with wine instead of blood ! now tne]r open the 
veins of the Faun yonder, to show how the tide witmn Dabbles 
and sparkles. Gome hither, jolly old ^od ! thou ridest on a goat, 
eh ?— what long silky hair he nas ! He is worth all the coursers of 
Parthia. But a word with thee—this wine of thine is too strong 
for us mortals. Oh I beautiful! the boughs are at rest! the 
ffreen waves of the forest have caught the Zephyr and drowned 
nim ! Not a breath stirs the leaves-;-and I view the Dreams 
sleeping with folded wings upon the motionless elm ; and I look 
beyond, and I see a blue stream sparkle in the silent noon ; a 
foimtain — a fountain springing aloft ! Ah ! my f ount^ thou wilt 
not put out the rays of my Qrecian sun, though thou tnest ever so 
hard with thy nimble and silver arms. And now, what form 
steals yonder through the boughs } she glides like a moonbeam f— 
she has a garland of oak-leaves on her head. In her hand is a 
vase upturned, from which she pours pink and tiny shells, and 
sparkling water. Oh ! look on yon face ! Man never before saw 
its like. See ! we are alone ; only I and she in the wide forest. 
There is no smile upon her lips-~she moves, grave and sweetiy 
sad. Ha ! fly, it is a nymph !— 4t is one of the wild NapsBSd ! * 
Whoever sees ner becomes mad— fly ! see, she discovers me ! " 

"Oh I Glaucus ! Olaucus I do you not know me ? Have not so 
wildly, or thou wilt kill me with a word ! " 

A new change seemed now to operate upon the jarrinff and dis- 
ordered mind of the imfortunate Athenian. He put nis hands 
upon Nydia's silken hair ; he smoothed the locks — ^he looked wist- 
fiuly upon her face, and then, as in the broken chain of thought 
one or two links were yet unse vered, it seemed that her countenance 
brought its associations of lone: and with that remembrance his 
madness became yet more powerml, and it was- swayed and tinged 
by passion, as he burst forth, — 

*^I swear by Venus, by Diana, and by Juno, that though I have 
now the world on my shoulders, as my countrvman Hercules (ah, 
dull Rome ! whoever was truly great was oi Greece ; why, you 
would be godless if it were not tor us !) — ^I say, as my countryman 
Hercules nad before me, I would let it fall into chaos for one smile 
from lone. Ah, Beautiful,— Adore^" he added, in a voice inex- 
pressibly fond and plaintive, ** thou lovest me not. Thou art un- 
kind to me. The Egyptian hath belied me to thee — ^thou knowest 
not what hours I have spent beneath thy casement— thou knowest 

« Fresidinr over hilli snd woods. 
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not how I have ontwatched the stars, thinking thou, my sun, 
wonldst rise at last, — and thou loyest me not, thou forsakest me I 
Oh ! do not leave me now ! I feel that my life wiU not he long ; let 
me gaze on thee at least nnto the last. I am of the hright land of 
thy fathers — I have trod the heights of Phyle — I have gathered the 
hyacinth and rose amidst the olive-groves of Ilyssus. Thou 
shonldst not desert me, for thy fathers were hrothers to my own. 
And they say this land is lovely, and these climes serene, hut I 
will bear thee with me — Ho ! dark form, whv risest thou like a 
cloud between me and mine ? Death sits calmly dread upon thy 
brow— on thy Hi) is the smile that slays : thy name is Orous, but 
on earth men call thee Arbaoes. See, I loiowthee ! fly, dim shadow, 
thv sDells avail not I " 

^* Glauous ! Glauous ! " murmured Nydia, releasing her hold and 
falling, beneath the exoitementof her dismay, remorse, and anguish, 
insensible on the floor. 

*' Who calls ? " said he, in a loud voice. " lone, it is she ! they 
have borne her off— we will save her— where is my stilus? Ha, X 
have it ! I come, lone, to thy rescue ! I oome ! I come ! " 

So saying, the Athenian with one bound passed the portico, he 
traversed the house, and rushed with swift but vacillating stens, 
and muttering audibly to himself, down the starlit streets. Tne 
direful potion burnt like ^iq in his veins, for its effect was made, 
perhaps, still more sudden from the wine he had drunk previously. 
Used to the excesses of nocturnal revellers, the citizens, with smiles 
and winks, ffave way to his reeling steps ; they naturally imaged 
him under the influence of the Bromian god, not vainly worshipped 
at Pompeii ; but they who looked twice upon his face started in a 
nameless fear, and the smile withered from their lips. He passed 
the more populous streets ; and, pursuing mechanically the way to 
tone's house, he traversed a more deserted quarter, and entered 
now the lonely srove of Cybele, in which Apsecides had held his in- 
terview with Ounthus. 



CHAPTER VI. * 

A BEUmOK OF DIFFEKEirr ACTOBS. — STBKAHS THAT FLOWED 
AFPASENTLT APABT BXTSH INTO OinB GXHU'. 

iMPATixirr to learn whether the fell drug had yet been adminis- 
tered by Julia to his hated rival, and with what effect, Arbaces 
resolved, as the evening came on, to seek her house, and satisfy his 
suspense. It was customary, as I have before said, for men at that 
time to carry abroad with them the tablets and the stilus attached 
to their girdle ; and with the girdle they were put off when at 
home. In fact, under the appearance of a literary instrument, the 
Bomans carried about with them in that same stilus a very sharp 
and formidable weapon. It was with his stilus* that Cassius 

* From this ttUiu may bt der ved the stQetto of the Italians. 
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stabbed Cssar in the senate-house. Taking, then, his nrdle and 
his cloaki Arbaces left his honse, supporting his steps, vhich vere 
still somewhat feeble (though hope and Tendance had oonspiTed 
greatly with his own medioal seienoe, which was profound, to 
restore his natural strength), by his long staff: Arbaoes took his 
way to ^e yiUa of Diomed. 

And beautiful is the moonlight of the south ! In those climes the 
night so quickly glides into ^e day, that twilight soaroely makes 
a bridge Between them. One moment of darker purple in the sky 
— of a thousand rose-hues in the water — of shade Half Tiotorious 
over light ; and then burst forih. at onee the oountless 8tar»—the 
moon is up—night has resumed her TeiffU f 

Brightly then, and softly bright, fell the moonbeama over the 
antique grore e^mseorated to 0][Dele~-the stately trees, whose date 
went beyond tradition* oast their long shadows over the soiL while 
through the openings in their boughs the stars shone, still and 
frequent. The whiteness of the small sacellum in the centre of the 
grove, amidst the dark foliage, had in it something abrupt and 
startling $ it recalled at once the purpose to which the wood was 
oonsecrated, — its holiness and solemnity* 

With a swift and stealthy pace, CalM:iui, gliding under the shade 
of the trees, reached the ohapel, and gently puttinff bade the 
boughs that completely dosed around its rear, settled himself in 
his concealment ; a coneealment so complete^ what with the fisne 
in front and the trees behind, that no unsuspioious passenger oould 
possibly have detected him. A^ain, all was apparently solitary in 
the grove i afiar off you heard faintly the voices of some noisy revel- 
lers, or the music tnat played cheerily to the groups that then, as 
now in those climates, during the ni|rht8 of summer, lingered in the 
streets, and enjoyed, in the fresh air and the liquid moonlight, a 
milder diay. 

From the height on which the grove was placed, you saw through 
the intervals of the trees the broad and purple sea, rippling in tne 
distance, the white villas of StabisD in the curving shore, and the 
dim Lectiarian hills Tningling with the delicious sky. Presentlv 
the tall figure of Arljaces, in his way to the house of Diomed., 
entered the extreme end of the grove; and at the same instant 
Apaacides. also bound to his appointment with Olinthus, crossed the 
Bgvptian s path. 

*^ Hem ! ApiBcides," said Arbaces, recognising the priest at a 
glance ; '* when last we met, vou were my foe. I have wished 
since then to see you, for I would have you still my pupil and my 
friend." 

Apsecides started at the voice of the Egyptian; and halting 
abruptly, ffazed upon him with a countenanoe full of contending, 
bitter, and scornful emotions. 

" v illain and impostor ! " said he at lensih : ** thouhast recovered 
then from the Jaws of the grave ! But think not again to weave 
around mo thy guilty meshes. — Eettariua^ I am armed against 
thee I " 

" Hush i " said Arbaoes, in a very low voioe— but his pride. 
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wound 
quiver 
lip and the flush of Bs lawnv brow. '* Hush ! more low ! 
thou mayest be oyerheard, and if otner ears than mine had drunk 
those sounds— why ** 

** Dost thou threaten ^-what if the whole oity had heard me ? " 

" The manea of my ancestors would not have suffered me to 
forgive thee. But, hold, and hear me. Thou art enraged that 1 
would have offered violence to thy sister .—Nay, peaoe, peaoe, but 
one instant, I pray thee. Thou art right ; it was the frenzy of 
passion and of Jealousy— I have repented bitterly of my madness. 
Forgive me ; I, who never implored pardon of living man, beseech 
thee now to for^ve me. Nay, I will atone the insult^-I ask thy 
sister in marriage ; — start not, consid er,— what is the alliance of 
yon holiday Qreek compared to mine ? WealtJi unbounded— birth 
that in its far antiquitjr leaves your Greek and Boman names the 
thingsof yesterday— soienoe-— but that thou knowest! Give me 
thv sister, and my whole life shall atone a moment's error." 

'' Egyptian, were even I to oonsent, my sister loathes the very- 
air thou oreathest : but I have my own wronw to foreive — ^I may 
pardon thee that thou hast made me a tool to tny deceits, but never 
that thou hast seduced me to become the abettor of thy vices— a 
— ^polluted and a perjured man. Tremble ! — even now I prepare 
the hour in which thou and thy fiEdse gods shall be unveiled. Thy 
lewd and Circ^an life shall be dragged to day, — ^thymummhif 
oracles diselosed — ^l^e ffine of the idollsis shall be a by-word and 
a soom'-Hjie name of Arbaces a mark for the hisses of execration ! 
Tremblp ! " 

The flush oni^e S^^yptian^s brow was succeeded by a livid pale- 
ness. He looked behind, before, around, to feel assured that none 
were by ; and then he fixed his dark and dilating eye on the priest, 
with such a gaze of wrath and menace, that one, perhaps, less sup- 
ported than ApsBcides by the fervent danng of a divine zeal, could 
not have facea with unmnching look that lowering aspect. As it 
was, liowever, the young convert met it unmoved, and returned it 
with an eye of proud defiance. 

" Ai)8Boides, said the Egyptian, in a tremulous and inward 
tone, "beware! What is it thou wouldst meditate? Bpeakest 
thou-— reflect, pause before thou repliest— from the hasty influences 
of wrath, as yet divining no settled purpose, or from some fiLced 
defil|n('* 

*' X speak from Iha inflpiration of the Trtie God^ whose servant I 
now am," answered the Christian, boldly ; " and m the knowledge 
that by His ^ce human courage has already fixed the date 
of thy hypocrisy and thy demon's worship ; ere thrice the sun 
has dawned) thou wilt know all ! Dark sorcerer, tremble, and 
farewen ! " 

All tbe fierce and lurid passions which he inherited from his 
nation and his (dime, at iJl times but ill concealed beneath the 
blandness of craft and l^e coldness of philosophy, were released in 
the breast of the Egyptian. Bapidly one thought dbased another ; 
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he saw before him an obstinate barrier to even a lawfhl alliance 
with lone — ^the fellow-champion of Glaucus in the straggle which 
had baffled his designs — ^the reriler of his name-;the threatened 
deseorator of the goddess he served while he disbelieved—the 
avowed and approaching revealer of his own impostnres and vices. 
His love, his repute, nay, his very life, mijfht be in danger — ^the 
day and honr seemed even to have been nxed for some desmi 
against him. He knew by the words of the convert that Apsecioes 
had adopted the Christian faith : he knew the indomitable zeal 
which led on the proselytes of that creed. Such was his enemy ; 
he grasped his stilus, — ^that enemy was in his power ! They were 
now before the chapel ; one hasty glance once nl^re he oast around ; 
he saw none near, — silence and solitude alike tempted him. 

'* Die, then, in thy rashness I " he muttered ; " away, obstacle to 
my rushing fates ! " 

And just as the ^roung Christian had turned to depart, Arbaces 
raised nis hand nigh over the left shoulder of Apseoides, and 
plunged his sharp weapon twice into his breast. 

Apsecides fell to the ground pierced to the heart, — ^he fell mute, 
without even a firoan, at the very base of the sacred chapel. 

Arbaces gazed, upon him for a moment with the fierce animal 
joy of conquest over a foe. But presently the fall sense of the 
danger to which he was exposed flashed upon him ; he wiped his 
weapon carefally in the long grass, and with the very garments of 
his victim ; drew his cloak round him, and was about to depart, 
when he saw, coming up the path, riffht before him, the figure of a 
young man, whose steps reded ana vacillated stranp^ly as he 
advanced : the quiet moonlight streamed fall upon his lace, which 
seemed, by the whitening ray, colourless as marble. The Egyptian 
recognised the face and form of Glaucus. The unfortunate and 
beniffhted Greek was chanting a disconnected and mad song, com- 
posed, from snatches of hymns and sacred odes, all jarringly woven 
together. 

*' Ha 1 " thought the Egyptian, instantaneously divining his 
state and its terrible cause ; " so, then, the hell-draught works, 
and destiny hath sent thee hither to crush two of my foes at 
once 1 " 

Quickly, even ere this thought occurred to him. he had with- 
drawn on one side of the chapel, and concealed himself amongst 
the boughs ; from that lurking place he watched, as a tiger in his 
lair, the advance of his second victim. He noted the wandering 
and restless fire in the bright and beautiful eyes of the Athenian : 
the convulsions that distorted his statue-like features, and writhed 
his hueless lip. He saw that the Greek was utterlv deprived of 
reason. Nevertheless, as Glaucus came up to the dead body of 
Apaeoides, from which the dark red stream flowed slowly over the 
grass, so strange and ghastly a spectacle could not fau to arrest 
him, benighted and erring as was his glimmering sense. He 
paused, placed his hand to his brow, as if to ooUect himself, and 
then saymg, — 

" What Ao \ Endymion, sleepest thou so soundly i What haa 
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the moon said to thee ? Thou makest me jealous ; it is time to 
wake/' — ^he stooped down with the intenttou of lifting up the 
body. 

Forgetting— feeling not— his own debility, the Emtian iprnng 
from his hiding-place, and, as the Greek bent, struok nim forcibly 
to the ground, over the yery body of the Christian ; then, raising 
his powerful voice to its loudest pitch, he shouted, — 

"Ho, citizens, — oh ! help me !— run hither— hither ! — ^A murdet 
— a murder before your very fane ! Help, or the murderer escapes !" 
As he spoke, he placed nis foot on the breast of Qlaucus : all 
idle andr superfluous precaution ; for the potion operating with 
the fall, the Greek lay there motionless and insensible, sftre 
that noT^ and then his lips gaye yent to some tague and raying 
sounds. 

As he there stood awaiting the coming of those hiii toioe still 
continued to summon, i^erhapS dome remorse, soMe 6ompufietious 
yisitings— for despite his crimes he was humaiL — ^haunted the 
breast of the Egyptian; the defenceless state of Glaucus— Ids 
wandering words — nis shattered reason, smote him eyen more than 
the death of ApcBcides, and he said, half audibly, to himself^ — 

** Poor clay f— poor human reason ! fohere i$ the %oul now f I 
could spare tinee, my riyal— ^riyal neyer more ! But destiny must 
be obeyed — ^my safety demands thy sacrifice." With that, as if to 
drown compunction, he shouted yet more loudly ; and drotring 
from the girdle of Glaucus the stilus it contained, he steeped it in 
the blood of the murdered man, and laid it beside the oorpset 

And now, fast and breathless, seyeral of' the citisens came 
thronging to the place, some with torches, which the moob ren- 
dered unnecessary, but which flared red and tremulously against 
the darkness of tne trees : they surrounded the spot. 

" Lift up yon corpse," said the Egyptian, " and guard wdi the 
murderer. 

They raised the body, and great was thedt horror and sacred 
indignation to discoyer in that lifeless clay a priest of the adored 
and yenerable Isis; but still greater, perha^8» Was their sur- 
prise, when they found the accused in the brilliant and admired 
Athenian. 

** Glaucus ! " cried the bystanders, ^th one accord ; " is it eyen 
credible?" 

** I would sooner," whisjjered one man tohislieighbour< " beliete 
it to be the Egyptian himself." 

Here a centurion thrust himself into the gathering cto^d, with 
an air of authority. 

'* How ! blood spilt ! who the murderer ? " 

The bystanders pointed to Glaucufi. 

" He I-^by Mars, he has rather the air of being theyictim ! Who 
accuses him ? " 

'* I" said Arbaces, drawing himself up haughtily; and the 
jewels which adomea his dress flashing in the eyes of the 
soldier, instantly convinced that worthy Warrior of tne witness's 
respectability. 
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"Pardon me — ^^our name ?" said he. 

"Arbaoes; it is well known methinks in Pompeii. Passing 
tlirough the grove, I beheld before me the Greek and the priest in 
earnest conversation. I was struck by the reeling motions of the 
first, his violent gestures, and the loudness of his voice ; he seemed 
to me either drunk or mad. Suddenlv I saw him raise his stilus— I 
darted forward — too late to arrest the blow. He had twice stabbed 
his victim, and was bending over him, when, in my horror and 
indignation, I struck the murderer to the ground. He fell without 
a strugg:le, which makes me yet more suspect that he was not alto- 
gether in his senses when the crime was perpetrated; for, re- 
cently recovered from a severe illness, my blow was comparatively 
feeble, and the frame of Glaucus, as you see, is stroiig and youth- 
ful." 

" His «yes are open now — ^his lips move," said the soldier. ** Speak, 
prisoner, what sayest thou to the charge } " 

*' The charge—ha—ha ! Why, it was merrily done ; when the 
old hag set her serpent at me, and Hecate stood by laughing from 
ear to ear— what could I do ? But I am ill — I faint — the serpent's 
fiery tongue hath bitten me. Bear me to bed. and send for your 
physician ; old ^sculapius himself will attend me if you let him 
inow that I am Greek. Oh, mercy— mercy — ^I bum ! — ^marrow 
and brain^ I bum ! " 

And, with a thrilling and fierce groan, the Athenian fell back in 
the arms of the bystanders. 

"He raves," said the officer, compassionately; "and in his 
delirium he has struck the priest. Hath any one present seen him 
to-day } " 

" 1, said one of the spectators, " beheld him in the morning. 
He passed my shop and accosted me. He seemed well and sane as 
the stoutest of us. ' 

" And I saw him half an hour a^." said another, " passing up 
the streets^ muttering to himself with strange gestures, and just as 
the Egyptian has described." 

" A corroboration of the witness ! it must be too true. He must 
at all events to the praetor ; a pity, so young and so rich } But the 
crime is dreadful : a priest of Isis, in his very robes, too, and at 
the base itself of our most ancient chapel ! " 

At these words the crowd were reminded more forcibly, than in 
their excitement and curiosity they had yet been, of the heinous- 
ness of the sacrilege. They shuddered in pious horror. 

" No wonder the earth has quaked," said one, " when it held such 
a monster ! " 

" Away with him to prison— away ! " cried they all. 

And one solitary voice was heard shrilly and joyously above the 
rest: — 

" The beasts will not want a gladiator now, 

' Ho, ho I for the mwry, mcny show !' " 

It was the voice of the young woman whose conversation with 
Hedon has been repeated. 
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«* True—true— it oliances in season for the games ! " cried seve- 
ral ; and at that thought all pity for the accused seemed yanished. 
His youth— his heauty, hut ntted him hetter for the purpose of the 
arena. 

" Bring hither some planks — or if at hand, a litter— to hear the 
dead," said Arhaces ; " a priest of Isis ought scarcely to he 
carried to his temple hy vulgar hands, like a hutchered fflaoiator." 
At this the hystanders reverently laid the corpse of Apa&cides 
on the ground, with the face upwards ; and some of them went in 
search of some contrivance to hear the hody, untouched hy the pro- 
fane. 

It was just at that time that the crowd gave way, to right and 
left as a sturdy form forced itself through, and Olintnus the 
Christian stood immediately confronting the Egyptian. But his 
eyes, at firs^ onlv rested with inexpressihle gnef and horror on 
tnat gory side ana upturned face, on which the agony of violent 
death yet lingered. 

** Murdered ! " he said, ** Is it thy zeal that has hrought thee to 
this } Have they detected thy nohle purpose, and hy death pre- 
vented their own shame ? " 

He turned his head ahruptly, and his eyes fell full on the solemn 
features of the Egyptian. 

As he looked, you might see in his face, and even the slight 
shiver of his frame, the repugnance and aversion which the Chris- 
tian felt for one whom he knew to he so dangerous and so criminal. 
It was indeed the gaze of the hird upon the basilisk — so silent was 
it and so prolonged. But shaking off the sudden dull that had crept 
over him, Olintnus extended his right arm towards Arhaces, and 
said, in a deep and loud voice : — 

" Murder hath heen done upon this corpse ! Where is the 
murderer? Stand forth, Egyptian! For, as the Lord liveth, I 
believe thou art the man !" 

An anxious and perturbed change might for one moment be 
detected on the dusky features of Arbaces ; but it gave way to the 
frowning expression of indignation and scorn, as, awed and arrested 
by the suddeiuiess and vehemence of the charge, the spectators 
pressed nearer and nearer upon the two more prominent actors. 

" I know," said Arhaces, proudly, '* who is my accuser, and I 
guess wherefore he thus arraigns me. Men and citizens, know 
thiB man for the most bitter of the Nazarenes, if that or Chris- 
tians be their proper name ! What marvel that in his malignity 
he dares accuse even an Egyptian of the murder of a priest of 
Egypt!" 

•' I know him ! I know the dog ! " shouted several voices. " It 
is Olinthus the Christian — or rather the Atheist ;— he denies the 
gods!" 

** Peace, brethren," said Olinthus, with dignity, " and hear me ! 
This murdered priest of Isis before his death emhraced the Chris- 
tian faith — ^he revealed to me the dark sins, the sorceries of yon 
Egyptian — ^the mummeries and delusions of the fane of Isis. He 
was about to declare them publicly. He, a stranger, unoffending, 

? 2 
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without enemieg ! who Bhould shed his blood hut one of those who 
feared his witness } Who might fear that testimony the most }— 
Arbaces, the £gj;ptian ! " 

"Tou hear him!" said Arbaces: "vou hear him! he blas- 
phemes I Ask him if he believes in xsis ? 

"Do I believe in an evil demon?" returned Olinthus, boldly. 

A groan and shudder passed through the assembly. Nothing 
daunted, for prepared at every time fot peril, and in the present 
excitement losing all prudence, the Christian oontinued— 

" Backj idolaters ! this clay is not for your vain and polluting 
rites — it is to us — ^to the followers of Christ, that the last omces due 
to a Christiui belong. I claim this dust in the name of the great 
Creator who has teoalled the spirit ! " 

With so solemn and commanding a voiee and alipeot the Christian 
Bpoke these words, that even the ctowd forbore to utter aloud the 
execiation of lear and hatred which in their hearts thev conceived. 
And never, perhaps, since Lueifer uid the Archangel contended 
for the body of the mighty LawgiVeifi wad there a more striking 
subject for the painters genius than that scene exhibited. The 
dark trees — the stately fane — ^the moon faiX on the corpse or the 
deceased— the torches tossing wildly to and fro in the rear— the 
various faces of the motley audience— the insensible form of the 
Athenian, supported, in the distance ; ahd in the foreground, and 
above all. the forms of Arbaces and the Christi&ii : the first drawn 
to its ftul height, for taller than the herd around; his arms 
folded, his brow knit, his eves jQjted, his lip sliffhtly curled in 
defiance and disdain. The lost bearing, on a orow worn and 
furrowed, the majesty of an equal command— the features stem, 
yet frank— the aspect bold, yet ot)en — the quiet dignity of the 
whole form impressed with an Inenable eamestness, hu^ed, as it 
were, in a solemn sympathy with the &W6 he himself had created. 
His left hand pointing to the corpse— his right hand raised to 
heaven. 

The centurion pressed forwafd again. 

" In the first place, hast thou. Olinthus, ot whatever be thy 
name, any proof of the charge thou hast made against Arbaces, 
beyond thy vague suspicions ? 

Olinthus remained silent— the Egjrptian Uu^hed contemptuously. 

** Dost thou claim the body of a priest of Isis as one of the 
Nazarene or Christian sect ^ " 

" I do." 

"Swear then by yon fane, yon statue of Cybele, by yon most 
ancient sacellum in Pompeii, that the dead man emoraoed toor 
Mth!" ^ 

" Vain man ! I disown your idols ! I abhor your temples ! How 
can I swear by Cybele then ?" 

" Away, away with the atheist ! away I the earth will swallow 
us, if we suffer these blasphemers In a sacred grove — away with 
him to death!" ^ 

" To the beasts /" added a female voice in the centre of the 
oro^d ; ** we shall have one a piece now for the Hon and tiger ! 
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" If, Nazarene, thou disbelievest in Cybele, which of our gods 
dost thou own?" resumed the soldier, unmoyed by the cries 
around. 

" None ! " 

" Hark to him I hark ! " oried the crowd. 

** vain and blind 1 " continued the Christian, raising his yoioe ; 
" can vou belieye in images of wood and atone ^ Do you imagine 
that tney haye eyes to see, or ears to hear, or hands to help ye ? 
Is yon mute thing caryed by man's art a goddess ! — ^hath it made 
mankind ? — alas ! Dy mankind was It made. Lo ! conyince your- 
selyes of its nothingness — of your folly." 

And as he spoke, he strode across to the fane, and ere any of the 
l)ystanders were aware of his purpose, be, in his compassion or 
lus zeal, struck the statue of wood troja its pedestal. 

*' See ! " cried he, " your goddess cannot ayenge herself. Is this 
a thing to worship ? " 

Further words were denied to him : so gross and daring a sacri- 
lege — of one, too, of the most sacred of tneir places of worship — 
filled eyen the most lukewarm with rage and horror. With one 
accord the crowd mshed upon him* seized, and but fo^ the inter- 
ference of the centurion, they would haye torn him to pieces. 

" Peace ! " said the soldier, authoritatiyelj, — ** refer we this in- 
solent blasphemer to the proper tribunal — ^tune has been already 
wasted, Bear we both the culprits to the magistrates ) place the 
body of the priest on the litter-Tcarry it to his own home. 

At this moment a priest of Isis stepped forward. " I claim these 
remains, according to the custom of the priesthood." 

" The flamen pe obeyed," said the centurion. ** How is the 
murderer ? " 

** Insensible or asleep." 

" Were his crimes less, I could pity him. On ! " 

Arbaces, as he turned, met the eye of that priest of Isis — it was 
Calenus ; and something there was in that ^Ispice. so significant 
and sinister, that the Egyptian muttered to himself— 

" Could he haye witnessed the deed } " 

A girl darted from, the crowd, and gazed har^ on the face of 
Olininiis. ** Jpy Jupiter^ a stout knave / I say^ toe shall have a 
manfor the tiger now ; one for each beast ! " 

" Ho ! " shouted the mob ; " a man for the lion, and another for 
tbetigerl Whatluck^ loPiean!" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Iir WHICH THE BEADXB LEABK8 THE COKDITIOK OF OX.A170U8.— 
FEIEITDSHIP TESTED.— BWMITT SOFTENED.— LOTS THE SAME ;— 
BE0A17SE THE ONE LOTIira IS BLIND. 

The night was somewhat advanced, and the gaj lonxupng- 
places of the Pompeians were still orowded. You nught observe 
in the countenances of the various idlers a more earnest expression 
than nsual. They talked la large knots and groups, as if they 
sought by numbers to divide the half-painful, half-pleasurable 
anxiety which belonged to the subject on which they conversed : — 
it was a subject of me and death. 

A young man passed briskly by the graceful portico of the Temple 
of Fortune — so briskly, indeed, that he came with no slight force 
full against the rotund and comely form of that respectable citizen 
Diomed. who was retiring homeward to his suburban villa. 

** Holloa ! " ffToaned the merchant, recovering with some diffi- 
culty his equmbrium ; *' have you no eyes i or do you think I 
have no feeling ? By Jupiter ! you have well nigh driven out 
the divine particle ; such another shock, and my soul will be in 
Hades ! " 

'' Ah, Diomed ! is it you ? forgive my inadvertence. I was 
absorbed in thinkinff of the reverses of life. Our poor frend, Glau- 
ous, eh ! who could nave guessed it ? " 

" Well, but tell me, Clodius, is he really to be tried by the 
senate } " 

** Yes ; they say the crime is of so extraordinary a nature, that 
the senate itself must adjudge it ; and so the liotors are to induct 
him* formally." 

** He has been accused publicly, then ?" 

'' To be sure ; where have you oeen not to hear that?" 

" Why, I have only just returned from Neapolis, whither I 
went on business the very morning after his crime ; — so shocking, 
and at my house the same nijg'ht that it happened ! " 

** There is no doubt of his ^ruilt," said Clodius, shrugging his 
shoulders ; " and as these cnmes take precedenee of all little 
undi^rnifled peccadilloes, they will hasten to finish the sentence 
previous to the games." 

"The games] Good godst" replied Diomed, with a slight 
shudder ; ** can they adjudge him to the beasts ? — so young, so 
rich I " 

"True; but, then, he is a Greek.' Had he been a Roman, it 
would have been a thousand pities. These foreigners can be borne 
with in their prosperity ; but in adversity we must not forget that 

* FUn. Bp. U. 11, isj r. 4, la. 
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they are in reality slaves. However, we of the upper classes are 
always tender-hearted ; and he would certainly get off tolerably 
well if he were left to us : for, between ourselves, what is a paltry 
priest of Isis !— what Isis herself ? But the common people are 
superstitious ; they clamour for the blood of the sacrilegious one. 
It is dangerous not to give way to public opinion." 

'* And the blasphemer — ^the Christian, or Nazarene, or whatever 
else he be called V* 

" Oh, poor dog ! if he will sacrifice to Cvbele, or Isis, he will be 
pardoned— if not, the tiger has him. At least, so I suppose ; but 
the trial will decide. We talk while the urn's still empty. And 
the Greek may yet escape the dea<Uy 6* of his own alphabet. 
But enough of this gloomy subject. How is the fair Julia } " 

" Well, I foQcy." 

*' Commend me to her. But hark ! the door yonder creaks on its 
hinges ; it is the house of the praetor. Who comes forth ? By 
FoUux ! it is the Egyptian ! What can he want with our official 
jfriend ! " 

*'Some conference touching the murder, doubtless," replied 
Diomed ; but what was supposed to be the inducement to the 
crime ? Glaucus was to have married the priest's sister." 

" Yes : some say Apaecides refused the alliance. It might have 
been a sudden quarrel. Glaucus was evidently drunk ; — ^nay, so 
much so as to have been quite insensible when taken up, and I 
hear is still delirious — ^whether with wine, terror, remorse, the 
Furies, or the Bacchanals, I cannot say." 

" Poor fellow ! — ^he has good counsel ?" 

" The best— Cains FoUio, an eloquent fellow enough. Follio has 
been hiring all the poor gentlemen and well-bom spendthrifts of 
Pompeii to dress shabbily and sneak about, swearing their Mend- 
ship to Glaucus (who would not have spoken to them to.be made 
emperor ! — ^I will do him justice, he was a gentleman in his choice 
of acquaintance), and ^^ing to melt the stony citizens into pity. 
But it will not do; Isis is mightily popular just at this moment.'^ 

" And, by the bye, I have some meronandise at Alexandria. Yes, 
Isis ought to be protected." 

" True ; so farewell, old gentleman : we shall meet soon ; if not, 
we must have a friendly bet at the Amphitheatre. All my calcu- 
lations are confounded by this cursed misfortxme of Glaucus ! He 
had bet on Lydon the gladiator ; I must make up my tablets else- 
where. Vale ! " 

Leaving the less active Diomed to regam his villa, Clodius strode 
on, humming a Greek air, and perfuming the night with the 
odours that steamed from his snowy garments and flowing locks. 

** If," thought he, " Glaucus feed the lion, Julia will no longer 
have a person to love better than me ; she*will certainly doat on 
me ; — and so, I suppose, I must marry. By the gods ! the twelve 
lines begin to fail— men look suspiciously at my hand when it 

* 0, the initial of OdvaroQ (death), the condemning letter of the Greeks, an C 
was of the Romans. 
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rftttles the dice. That infernal SaUiutinsiiiiiateselLeatilur; and if 
it he diicovered that the ivory is cogged, why farewell to the 
nierry supper and the perfumed hillet ; — Clodius is undone I 
Better manj, then, while I may, renounce gaming, and ^ush 
myfortune (or rather the gentle Julia's) at the imi>enal court." 

Thus mutteri^fg the schemes of his ambition, if by that high 
name the projeets of Clodius may be called, the gamester found 
himself suddenly accosted ; he turned and beheld we dark brow of 
Arbaoes. 

** Hail, noble Clodius ! pardon my interruption ; and inform me, 
I pray you, which is the house of Sailust } '* 

** It IS but a few yards hence, wise ^baces. But does Sailust 
entertain to-night ? 

" I know not," answered the Egyptian : '* nor am I, perh^s, 
one of those whom he would seek as a boon companion. But 
thou knowest that his house holds the person of Glaucus, the 
murderer." 

'' Ay ! he, good-hearted epicure, belieyes in the Greek's inno- 
cence I You remind me that he has become his surety ; and, 
therefore, till the trial, is responsible for his appearance.* WelL 
Sallust's house is better Uian a prison, especially that wretched 
hole in the forum. But for what can i/ou seek Glaucus ?" 

*' Why, noble Clodius. if we could saye him from execution it 
would be well. The condemnation of the rich is a blow upon society 
itself. I should like to confer with him— for X hear he has re- 
coyered his senses — and ascertain the motives of his crime ; they 
may be so extenuating as to plead in his defence," 

''^Tou are benevolent, Arbaces." 

" Benevolence is the duly of one who aspires to wisdom»" replied 
the Dg^tian, modestly. Which way lies Sallust's mansion } " 

" I ^ml show you," said Clodius, " if you will suffer me to accom- 
pany j(tVL a few steps. But, pray what has become of the poor 
girl who was to have wed the Atheniaa— the sister of the murdered 
priest ? " 

" Alas I well-nigh insane. Sometimes she utters imprecations 
on the murderers-then suddenly stops short— then cries. *But 
irAy ourse ? Oh, m^ brother I Glauous was not thy muroerer— 
never will I believe it I ' Then she begins agrain, and again stops 
short uid mutters awfully to herself, ' xet if it were indied he ? 

" Unfortunate lone ! " 

** But it is well for her that those solemn cares to the dead which 
religion eigoins have hitherto greatly absorbed her attention from 
Glauous and herself : and. In the dimness of her senses, she scarcely 
seems aware that Glaucus is apprehended and on the eve of trial. 
When the funeral rites due to ApaBcides are performed, her appre- 
hension will return ; and then I fear me much that her Mends will 
pe revolted by seeing her run to succour and aid the murd^^r 
of her brother !" 

• tfitalintealeo^ obt^ ranty (oOliid omicf In oqiitsl oflBincM), he WM not 
'^-—■*M to Ite la ptiKm tUl after Mntnoe. 
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** Si^ch soandal should be prevented." 

" I trust I have taken precautions to that effect. I am her law- 
ful gruardian, and have just succeeded in obtaining permission to 
esoort her, after the funeral of Apaeoides, to my own house ; there, 
please the gods ! she will be secure." 

*' You have done well, sage Arbaces. And. now, yonder is the 
house of Sallust. The gods keep you I Tet, hark you, Arbaces — 
why so gloomy and unsocial i Men say tou can be gay — ^why not 
let me mitiate you into the pleasures oi Pompeii ?— I flatter my- 
self no one knows them better." 

" I thank yout noble Clodius ; under your auspices I might ven- 
ture, I tbink, to wear the philyra : but, at my age, I should be an 
awkward pupil." 

** Oh» never fear ; I have made converts of fellows of seventy. 
The rich, too, are never old." 

'* You flatter me. At some future time I will remind you of 
yourpromise." 

" You may command Marcus Clodius ^t all times : — and so, 
valeJ" 

** Now," said the Egvptian, soliloquising, '* I am not wantonly a 
man of blood ; I would willingly save this Greek, if, by confessmg 
the crime, he will lose himself for ever to lone, and for ever free me 
£rom the chance of discoverer ; and I can save him by persuading 
Julia to owi^ the philtre, wmch will be held his excuse. But if he 
do not confess the crime^ why Julia must be shamed from the con- 
fession, and he must die !— ^iie, lest he ijrove my rival with the 
living—die, that he may be my proxy with the dead ! "Will he 
confess ? — can he not be persuaded that in his delirium he struck 
the blow ? To me it would give far greater safety than even his 
death. Hem ! we must hazard the experiment." 

Sweeping along the narrow street, Arbaces now approached the 
house of Sallust, when he beheld a dark form wrapped in a doak, 
and stretched at length across the threshold of the door. 

So still lay the flgure, and so dim was its outline, that any other 
than Arbaces might have felt a superstitious fear, lest he beheld 
one of those grim lemures^ who, above aU other spots, haunted the 
threshold of the homes they formerly possessed. But not for 
Arbaces were such dreams. 

** Bise ! " said he. touching the flgure with -his foot ; ** thou ob- 
stmctest the way ! 

" Ha ! who art thou? " cried the form, in a sharp tone : and as 
she raised herself from the ground, the starliffht fell fuU on the 
pale face and flxed but sightless eyes of Nyaia the Thessalian. 
" Who art thou ? I biow the burden of thy voice." 

" Blind girl I what dost thou here at this late hour ? Fie ? — ^is 
this seeming thy sex or years } Home, girl ? " 

"I know thee," said tTydia, in a low voice, ** thoi; art Arbaces 
the Egyptian : " then, as if insnired by some sudden impulse, she 
flung iierself at his feet, and clasping his knees, exdaimed, in a 
wild and passionate tone, " Oh dread and potent man ! save him-^ 
save him ! He is not guilty— it is 1 1 He lies within ill— dying, 
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and I~I am the hateful cause ! And they will not admit me to 
him — ^they spurn the blind girl from the hall. Oh, heal him ! tliou 
knowest some herb — some spell — some counter-charm, for it is a 
potion that hath wrought this frenzy ! " 

" Hush, child ! I know all ! — ^thou forgettest that I accompanied 
Julia to the saga's home. Doubtless her hand administered the 
draught ; but her reputation demands thy silence. Reproach not 
thyself —what must oe, must : meanwhile, I seek the criminal — ^he 
may yet be saved. Away ! " 

llius saying, Arbaces extricated himself from the clasp of the 
despairing Thessalian, and knocked loudly at the door. 

In a few moments the heayv bars were neard suddenly to yield, 
and the porter^ half opening tne door, demanded who was there. 

*' Arbaces— important business to Sallust relative to Glaucus. 
I come from the prsetor." 

The porter, half yawning, half groaning, admitted the tall form 
of the Egyptian. Nydia sprang forward. "How is he?" she 
cried ; " tell me — ^tell me ! " 

" Ho, mad girl I is it thou still ? — ^for shame ! Why, they say he 
is sensible." 

'* The gods be praised ! — and you will not admit me ? Ah ! I 
beseech thee " 

" Admit thee !-*no. A pretty salute I should prepare for these 
shoulders were I to admit such things as thou ! Go home 1 " 

The door closed, and Nydia, with a deep sigh, laid herself down 
once more on the cold stones ; and, wrapping her cloak round her 
face, resumed her weary vigil. 

Meanwhile Arbaces had already gained the triclinium, where 
Sallust, with his favourite freedman, sat late at supper. 

" What ! Arbaces ! and at this hour !— Accept tnis cup." 

"Nay, gentle Sallust; it is on business, not pleasure, that I 
venture to disturb thee. How doth thy charge ? — ^they say in the 
town that he has recovered sense." 

" Alas ! and truly," replied the good-natured but thoughtless 
Sallust, wiping the tear from his eyes; "but so. shattered are his 
nerves and frame that I scarcely recognise the brilliant and gay 
carouser I was wont to know. Tet, strange to say, he cannot 
account for the cause of the sudden frenzy that seized him — ^he 
retains but a dim consciousness of what hath passed; and, 
despite thy witness, wise Egyptian, solemnly upholds nis innocence 
of the death of AptBcides." 

" Sallust," saia Arbaces, gravely, " there is much in thy friend's 
case that merits a peculiar indulgence ; and could we learn from 
his lips the confession and the cause of his crime, much might be 
vet hoped from the mero^ of the senate ; for the senate, thou 
knowest, hath the power either to mitigate or to sharpen the law. 
Therefore it is that I have conferred with the highest authority of 
the city, and obtained his permission to hold a private conference 1 
this night with the Athenian. To-morrow, tnou knowest, the I 
trial comes on." 

"Well," said Sallust, "thou wilt be worthy of thy Eastcra 
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name and fame if thou canst learn aught from him ; but thou 
mayst Ixy. Poor Glaucus ! — and he had such an excellent appetite ! 
He eats nothing now ! " 

The benevolent epicure was moved sensibly at this thought. He 
sighed, and ordered his slaves to refill his cup. 

" Night wanes/' said the Egyptian ; '* suffer me to see thy ward 
now." . 

Sallust nodded assent, and led the way to a small chamber, 
guarded without by two dozing slaves. The door opened ; at the 
request of Arbaoes, Sallust withdrew-— the Egyptian was alone 
with Glaucus. 

One of those tall and graceful candelabra common to that day, 
8upx)orting a single lamp, burned beside the narrow bed. Its rays 
fell palely over toe face of the Athenian, and Arbaces was moved 
to see how sensibly that countenance had changed. The rich 
colour was gone, the cheek was sunk, the lips were convulsed and 
pallid ; fierce had been the struggle between reason and madness, 
life and death. The youth, the strength of Glaucus had conquered ; 
but the freshness of olood and soul— the life of life, its glory and 
its zest, were gone for ever. 

The Egyptian seated himself quietly beside the bed ; Glaucus 
stUl lay mirte and unconscious of nis presence. At length, after a 
considerable pause, Arbaces thus spoke : — 

" Glaucus, we have been enemies. I come to thee alone, and in 
the dead of night — ^thy Mend, perhaps thy saviour." 

As the steed starts nrom the path of the tiger, Glaucus sprang 
up breathless — alarmed, panting at the abrupt voice, the sudden 
apparition of his foe. Their eyes met, ana neither, for some 
moments, had power to withdraw his gaze. The flush went and 
came over the face of the Athenian, and the bronzed cheek of the 
Egjrptian grew a shade more pale. At length, with an inward 

froan, Glaucus turned away, drew his hand across his brow, simk 
ack, and muttered — 
*' Am I still dreaming ? " 

"No, Glaucus thou art awake. By this right hand and my 
father's head, thou seest one who may save thy life. Hark I I 
know what thou hast done, but I know also its excuse, of which 
thou thyself art ignorant. Thou hast committed murder, it is true 
— a sacnlegious murder : frown not— start not— these eyes saw it. 
But I can save thee — ^I can prove how thou were bereaved of sense, 
and made not a free-thinking and free-acting man. But in order 
to save thee, thou must confess thy crime. Sign but this paper, 
aoknowledjprinff thy hand in the death of Apsecides, and thou shalt 
avoid the mtal urn." 

" What words are these ?— Murder and Apaecides ! — ^Did I not 
see him stretched on the ground bleeding and a corpse? and 
wouldst thou persuade me that / did the deed ? Man, thou liest ! 
Away ! " 

" Be not rash— Glaucus, be not hasty; the deed is proved. 
Come, come, thou mayst well be excused for not recalling the act 
of thy delirium, and which thy sober senses would have shunned 
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eyen to contemplate. But let me try to Tefresh thy exliansted and 
weary memory. Thou knoweat thou wert walking with the priest, 
disputing about his sister ; thou knowest he waa intolerant, and 
hall a liazarene. and he sought to eonyert thee, and ye had 
hot words ; and ne oalumniated thy mode of life, and swore he 
would not mavry lone to thee — and then, in thy wrath and thy 
frensrjr, thou didst strike the sudden blow. Come, come ; you can 
reoolleot this !— read this papyrus, it nins to that effiaot-^^ign it, 
and thou art saved." 

** Barbarian, give me the written lie, that I may tear it I I the 
murderer of lone's brother ! / confess to have injured one hair 
of the head of him she loyed ! Let me rather perish a thouaand 
times } " 

" Beware ! " said Arbaces, in a low and hissing tone ; '* there is 
but one choice— thy confession and thy signature, or the amphi- 
theatre and the lion's maw ! " 

As the Egyptian fixed his eyes upon the sufferer, he hailed with 
joy the signs of eyident emotion that seised the latter at these 
words. A slight shudder passed over the Athenian's £ramey-his 
lip fell — an expression of sudden fear and wonder betrayed itself 
in his brow and eye. 

" Great gods," ne said, in a low voice, ^* what reverse is this } 
It seems but a little day since life laughed out from amidst roses — 
lone mine — ^y;outh, health, love, lavishing on me their treasures ; 
and now — pain, madness, shame, death! And for what I what 
have I done ^ Oh, I am mad still i ** 

*' Sign, and be saved 1 " said the soft, sweet voice of the Egyptian. 

** Tempter, never \ " cried Qlauous, in the reaction of rage. 
** Thou knowest me not : thou knowest not the haughty soul of an 
Athenian ! The sudden face of death might appal me for a 
moment, but the fear is over. Dishonour appals lor ever t Who 
wiU debase his name to save his life } who exchange dear thoughts 
for sullen days? who will belie himself to shame, and stend 
blackened in the eyes of glory and of love } If to earn a few years 
of polluted life there be so base a ooward, dream not, dull bar- 
barian of Egypt ! to find him in one who has trod the same sod as 
Harmodius, and breatJied l^e same air as Socofates. Qo I leave me 
to live without self-reproaoh--or to perish without fsar ! " 

** Bethink thee well ! the lion's fangs : the hoots of the brutal 
mob : the vulgar gaze on thy dying agony and mutilated limbe ; 
thy name degraded ; thy corpse unburied ; the shame thou wouldst 
avoid clinging to thee for aye and ever ! " 

" Thou ravest I ihou art the madman 1 shame is not in tiie loss 
of other men's esteem, — ^it is in the loss of our own. Wilt thou 
go ?— my eyes loathe the sight of thee f hating ever, I despise thee 




The Eg;yptian rose slowly, srathered his robes about him, and laft 
-" chamber. He sought Sallust for a moment, whose eyes began 
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to Teel wiHi the tigik of the oup : " He is still nnconsoioiis, or still 
obBtinate ; there is no hope for nim." 

" Say not so/' replied Sallnst, who felt but little resentment 
against the Athenian's aoenser, for he possessed no great austerity 
of virtue, and iras rather moyed by his Mend's reverses than per*- 
Buaded of his innocenoe, — " say not so, my E^^tian I so good a 
drinker shall be saved if possible. Baoohus against Isis 1 " 

'* We shall see," said the Egyptian. 

Suddenly the bolts Hrere again withdrawn— the door unclosed : 
Arbaces was in the open street ; and poor Nydia once more startea 
from her long watch. 

" Wilt thou save him ? " she cried, clasping her hands. 

" Child, follow me home ; I would speak to thee— it is for his 
sake I ask It." 

" And thou wilt save him } " 

No answer came fcfrih to the thirsting ear of the blind girl ; 
Arbaces had already proceeded far Up the street ; she hesitated a 
moment, and then foUowed his steps in silence. 

"I must secure this girl," said he, musingly, "lest she give 
evidence of the philtre ; as to the vain Julia, she will not betray 
herself." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

▲ 0LA88I0 FUirBBAL. 

While Arbaces had been thus employed. Sorrow and Death 
were in the house of lone. It was the night precedinsr the morn in 
which the solemn funeral rites were to be decreed to the remains of 
the murdered Apeseides. The corpse had been removed from the 
temple of Isis to tne house of the nearest surviving relative, and 
lone had heard, in the same breath, the death of her brother and 
the accusation against her betrothed. That first violent anguish 
which blunts the sense to all but itself, and the forbearing sUence 
of her slaves, had prevented her learning minutely the circum- 
stances attendant on the fate of her lover. His illness, his frenzy, 
and his approaching trial. Were unknown to her. She learned only 
the accusation against mm, and at onoe indignantly rejected it ; 
nay, on hearing that Arbaces was the accuser, she required no 
more to induce her firmly and solemnly to believe that tibc 
Egyptian himself was the criminal. But the vast and absorbing 
importance attached b^ the ancients to the performance of every 
ceremonial connected with the death of a relation, had, as yet, con- 
finea her woe and her convictions to the chamber of the deceased. 
Alas ! it was not for her to perform that tender and touching office, 
which obliged the nearest relative to endeavour to catch the last 
breath — ^the parting soul — of the beloved one : but it was hers to 
dose the straining eyes, the distorted lips : to watch by the con- 
secrated clay, as, nesn bathed and anointed, it lay in festive robes 
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upon the ivory bed ; to strew the couch with leaves and flowers* 
and to renew the solemn cypress-branch at the threshold of the 
door. And in these sad offices, in lamentation and in prayer, lone 
forffot herself. It was among the loveliest customs of the ancients 
to bury the young at the morninff twilight ; for, as they strove to 

S've the softest interpretation to death, so they poetically imagined 
at Aurora, who loved the young, had stolen them to her embrace ; 
and though in the instance of the murdered priest this fable could 
not appropriately cheat the fancy, the general custom was still pre- 
served.* 

The stars were fading one by one from the grey heavens, and 
night slowlv receding before the approach of mom, when a dark 
group stooa motionless before loners door. High and slender 
torches, made paler by the unmellowed dawn, cast their light over 
various countenances, hushed for the moment in one solemn and 
intent expression. Aiid now there arose a slow and dismid music, 
which acocnrded sadly with the rite, and floated far along the deso- 
late and breathless streets ; while a chorus of female voices (the 
Prseficae so often cited bv the Roman poets)^ accompanying the 
Tibicen and the Mysian nute, woke the following strain : — 

THE FUNERAL DIRGE. 

" O'er the sad threshold, ivhere the cypress bongh 

Supplants the rose that should adorn thj home, 
On the last pUgrlmare on earth that now 

Awaits thee, wanderer to Cocytus, come i 
Darkly we woo, and weeping we invite — 

Death is thy host— his banquet asks thy soul } 
Thy garlands hang within the House of Night, 

And the black stream alone shall fill thy bowl. 

No more for thee the laug'hter and the song. 

The jocund nlght-H^e glorr of the day ! 
The Ar^vt daughters f at their labours long { 

The hell- bird swooping on its Titan pre^— 
The false iEolidest upheaving slow, 

O'er the eternal hill, the eternal stone; 
The crowned Lydian, | in his parching woe. 

And green Callinrhoe's monster-headed son,! — 

These shalt thou see, dim shadow'd through the dark. 
Which makes the sky of Pluto's dreary shore ; 

Lo 1 where thou stand'st, pale-gazing on the bark, 
That waits our rite ^ to bear thee trembling o'er ! 

Come, then 1 no more delay I— the phantom pines 
Amidst the Unburied for its latest home } 

O'er the grey sky the torch impatient shines- 
Come, mourner, forth I— the lost one bids thee come 1" 

As the hymn died away, the group parted in twain ; and placed 
upon a couch, spread with a purple pall, the corpse of Apeecides 
was carried forth, with the feet foremost. The designator, or 

* This was rather a Greek than a Roman custom ; but the reader will observe 
that in the cities of Magna Grncia the Greek customs and superstitions were much 
mingled with the Roman. 

t The Danavdes. % Sisyphus. f Tantalus. | Geryon. 

IT The most idle novel-reader need scarcely be reminded, that not till after tb9 
funeral rites were the dead carried over tb? atyx. 
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marshal of the sombre ceremonial, accompanied by his torch - 
bearers, clad in black, gave the signal, and the procession moved 
dreadly on. 

First went the musicians, playing a slow march — the solemnity 
of the lower instruments broken oy many a louder and wilder 
burst of the funeral trumpet : next followed the hired mourners, 
chanting their dirges to the dead; and the female voices were 
mingled with those of bo^s, whose tender years made still more 
striMng the contrast of life and death— the fresh leaf and the 
withered one. But the players, the buffoons, the archimimus 
(whose duty it was to personate the dead]— these, the customary 
attendants at ordinary funerals, were banished from a funeral 
attended with so many terrible associations. 

The priests of Isis came next in their snowy garments, bare- 
footed, and supporting sheaves of com; while before the corpse 
were carried the images of the deceased and his many Athenian 
forefathers. And behind the bier followed, amidst her women, the 
sole surviving relative of the dead— her head bare, her looks 
dishevelled, her face paler than marble, but composed and still, 
save ever and anon, as some tender thought, awakened by the 
music, flashed upon the dark lethargy of woe, she covered that 
countenance with her hands, and sobbed unseen : for hers were not 
the noisy sorrow, the shrill lament, the imgovemed gesture, which 
characterised those who honoured less faitnfolly. In that age, as 
in all, the channel of deep grief flowed hushed and still. 

And so the procession swept on, till it had traversed the streets, 
passed the city gate, and gained the Place of Tombs without the 
wall, which the traveller yet beholds. 

Raised in the form of an altar — of unpolished pine, amidst whose 
interstices were placed preparations of combustible matter— stood 
the funeral pyre; and around it drooped the dark and gloomy 
cypresses so consecrated by song to the tomb. 

As soon as the bier was placed upon the pile, the attendants 
parting on either side, lone passed up to the couch, and stood 
before the unconscious clay for some moments motionless and 
silent. The features of the dead had been composed from the first 
agonised expression of violent death. Hushed for ever the terror 
and the doubt, the contest of passion, the awe of religion, the 
struggle of the past and present, the hope and the horror of the 
future ! — of all that racked and desolated the breast of that young 
aspirant to the Holy of Life, what trace was visible in the awfiu 
serenity of that impenetrable brow and unbreathing lip? The 
sister gazed, and not a sound was heard amidst the crowa ; there 
was something terrible, yet softening, also, in the silence ; and 
when it broke, it broke sudden and abrupt— it broke with a loud 
and passionate cry — the vent of lone-smothered despair. 

" My brother ! my brother I " cried the poor orphan, falling upon 
the couch ; " thou whom the worm on thy path feared^ not— what 
enemy couldst thou provoke ? Oh, is it in truth come to this > 
Awake ! awake ! We grew together ! Are we thus torn asunder ? 
Thou (prtnot dead — thou deepest. Awake ! awake ! " 
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The loimd of her pieroing Toioe aroused the sympath j of the 
moumen, and they broke into loud and rude lament. This startled, 
this reoalled lone : she looked up hastilv and confusedly, as if £jr 
the first time sensiole of the presence of those around. 

" Ah!" she murmured witn a shiver, " we are not then alone /" 

With that, after a brief pause, she rose : and her pale and beau- 
tlM oountenanoe was again composed and riffid. With Ibnd and 
trembling hands, she unclosed the lids of the deceased ;* but when 
the dull glazed eye, no longer beaming with lore and life, met 
hers, she shrieked aloud, as it she had seen a spectre. Once more 
rcooTcring herself, she kissed again and again the lids, the lips, 
the brow; and with mechanic and imconsoious hand, reodred 
from, the high-priest of her brother's temple the funeral torch. 

The sudden Durst of music, the sudden song of the mourners, 
announced the birth of the sanctifying fiame. 

HYMN TO TUB WIND. 
I. 

*' On thj conch of cloud reclined. 
Wake, O soft and sacred Wind ! 
Soft and sacred will we name thee. 
Whosoe'er the sire that claim thee,— 
Whether old Anster's duskj child, 
Or the load son of Euros wild i 
Or hist Mrho o*er the darkling deeps, 
From the bleak North, in tempest sweepi ; 
BtfU Shalt thou seem as dear to «■ 
As flower y-crown&d Zephyros, 
When, tturough twilight^s stany dew, 
Trembling, he hastes his nfmph t to woo. • 

XI. 

U> 1 oar silver censers swinging. 
Perfumes o*cr thy path are flinging,— 
Ne'er o'er Tempe's breathless valleys, 
Ne'er o'er Cyprla's eedam alleys, 
Or the Hose-isle's k moonlit sea. 
Floated sweets more worthy thee. 
Lo t around our vases sending 
Myrrh and nard with cassia blending j 
Paving air with odours meet, 
For thy siiver-saiidaU'd feet I 

III. 

Aogust snd everlasting tAt I 

The source of aU that breiitbe and be, 
From the mute clay before thee bear 

The seeds it took f^om thee ( 
Asiiire, bright Flame I aspire t 

WUd wind t— awake, awake t 
Thine own, O solemn Fire i 

O Air, thine own retake i 

IT. 

It comes I iteomosi Lo! It sweeps, 

The Wind wo Invoke the while I 
And crackles, and darts, and leaps 

The tight on the holy pile t 



• Pliny, il. a;. t Boreas. t Florl » Rhodes. 
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It rifles I its winp interweave 

With the flames,— how they howl and heave i 

Toss'd, whiri'd to and firo, 

How the flame-serpents glow 1 

Rushing higher and higher. 

On— on« feufal Fire I 

Thy giaJat limbs twined 

With the arms of the Wind I 
Lo I the elements meet on the throne 
Of death— to reclaim their own ! 

T. 

Swing, swing the censer round — 
Tone the strings to a softer sound ! 
From the chains of thy eartlily toU, 
From the clasp of thy mortal coU, 
From the prison where clay conflned thee. 
The hands of the flame unbind thee I 
O Soul i thou art free— all free ! 

As the winds in their ceaseless chase. 

When they rush o'er their airy sea, 
ThoQ mayst speed through the realms of space. 

No fetter is forged for thee 1 
Rejoice I o'er the sluggard tide 
Of the Styx thy bark can glide. 
And thy steps evermore shall rove 
Through the evades of the happy grove ; 
Where, far from the loath'd Cocytus, 
The loved and the lost invite us. 
Thou art slave to the earth no more 1 

O soul, thou art freed !— and we ? — 
Ah 1 when shall our toil be o'er ? 

Ah ! when shall we rest with thee ?" 

And now high and far into the dawning skies broke the fragrant 
fire; it flashed luminouslj across the gloomy cypresses — ^it shot 
above the massive walls of the neighbonring city ; and the early 
fisherman started to behold the blaze reddening on the waves of 
the creeping sea. 

But lone sat down apart and alone, and, leaning her face upon 
her hands, saw not the flame, nor heard the lamentation of the 
music : she felt only one sense of loneliness, — she had not yet 
arrived to that hallowing sense of comfort, when we know that we 
are not alone — ^that the dead are with us ! 

The breeze rapidly aided the effect of the combastibles placed 
within the pile. By degrees the flame wavered, lowered, dimmed, 
and slowly, by fits and unequal starts, died away — emblem of life 
itself ; where, just before, all was restlessness and flame, now lay 
the dull and smouldering ashes. 

The last spfiirks were extinguished by the attendants— ^the embers 
were collected. Steeped in the rarest wine and the costliest odours, 
the remains were placed in a silver urn, which was solemnly stored 
in one of the neighbouring sepulchres beside the road ; and thev 
placed within it the vial fcQl of tears, and the small coin whien 
poetry still consecrated to the grim boatman. And the sepul- 
chre was covered with flowers and chai)lets, and incense kindled 
on the altar, and the tomb hung round with many lamps. 
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But the next daT> when iho priest returned wiilx £resh offerings 
to the tomb, he found that to the relics oi heathen superstition 
some unknown hands had added a men palm-branch. He suf- 
fered it to remain, unkHot^ingt that it was the sepulchral emblem 
of Christianity. 

When the above oereiuonieS trere oveor, one of the PrsBfiosB three 
times sprinkled the inoumers ftpiti me ^liri^ing branch, of 
laurel* uttering the last word, *'i/ic^^/— Depart!— and thorite 
was done. 

But first they paused* to utter— weojoingly and many times— the 
affecting farewell, " Sdlve JBttmum ! And as lone yet lingered, 
they woke tilie parting Sti*aiii. 

1. 

** Fazwwell 1 O soul cleptrted 1 
t'arew^l Dsicrediirii! 
Bereaved and brblceh-fteartea, 

To earth th6 hioAmers tturA I 
To the dim and dreary $hore, 
Thou art rone our steph before 1 
But thith^ the swUl Honrs lead ii«. 
And thoa dost bat i. ^hile precede m f 

SJalve— salve I 
Loved nm, and thou solemn cell, % 

Mate ashte I-* fitfewell, farewell I 

S<dv6— siUtrfei 

II. 

nieet—ire licet— 
Ah, vainly would we part 1 
Thy tomb is the faitbfal heart. 
About evermore we bear thee; ^ 
For who from the heart can trar tnee > 
Vidnly wfe sprihkle o'er us 

The drops of the deansintr iftream i 
And vainly bright before us 

1 pe lustral fire shall beam. 
For where i* the charm expelUng 
Thy thought from Ite sacred dWelUn^? 
Our griefs are thy funeral feast, 
And Memory thy mounung priest, 

Salte—ialv^l 

in. 

^ lUcct-ire licet ! 

Ttie Spark from the hearth 14 ^otte 

wherever the air shall bear it ; 
The elements take their own— 

The shadows receive thy spirit. 
It vnll soothe thee to feel out ^rief. 

As thou glid'st by the (Jldomy Ilim' 
If love may in life be brief, 

In death it is fixed for ev6r. 

Salve — salve ! 
In the hall which onr feasts iliume. 
The rose for an hour ma^ bloom ; 
But the cypress that decks the tomb— 
The cypress is green for ever I 

Salve— salve !" 
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CHAPTEH IX. 

ISt IraiCH ATT ADTKKTTTitE HAPPENS tO tOJft. 

WHijA some sWed behind to sliare with, the priests the faneral 
banquet, lone and her handmaids took homeward their melan- 
choly vay. And now (tihe last duties to her brother performed) 
net mind awoke from its absorption, and she tiiought of ner 
affianced, and the dread charge against him. Kot — as we have 
before said---attaching even a momentary belief to tl^B unnatural 
Accusation* ont nursing the darkest suspicion againstyArbaced, shQ 
felt that justice to her lover and to her murdered relative demanded 
her to seek the prsetor, and communicate her impression, . unsup- 
ported as it might be. Questioning her inaidens, whp had hitherto 
— ^kindly anxious, as 1 have said, to savp ner the additional 
agony — refrained from informing her of the state of Glaucus, 
she learned that he had. been dangerously iil| that he wasi in 
custody, under the roof of SaQust ; that the day of his trial was 
appointed. 

" Averting gods I " she exclaimed ; " and hayo JL been so Joiig for- 

Setful of him? Have I seemed to shun nim ? ! let me hasten to 
o him justice — ^to show that I, the nearest relative of the dead, 
believe him innocent of the charge. Uuick ? quick ! let us fly. 
Let me soo^e — tend — clieer him ! and if they wul not believe me ; 
if they will not Jlead to my conviction ; if they sentence him to 
exile or to death, let me share the senteiice with him ! " 

Instinctively she hastened her pace, confased and bewildered, 
scarce knowing whither she went ; now designing first to seek the 
prsBtor, and now to rush to the chamber of Glaucus. She hurried 
on — she passed the gate of th6 City — Eihe wasin the long street 
leading up the town. The houses were opened, but none were yet 
astir in tne rtfeets ; the life of the oity wad scarce dWake— when 
lo ! she came suddenlv upon a small knot of men standing beside a 
covered litter. A tall figure stepped from the midst of mem, and 
lone shrieked ^otid to behold Arbaces. 

"Fair lone!" said he, gpntly* and appearing. not to heed her 
alarm ; ** my ward, my pupj^ | forgive me if I disturb thy pious 
sorrows ; but the praetoi^ solicitous of thy honour, and ainjdous that 
thou mayest not rashly be implicated in. the Coming trial ; know- 
ing the strange embarrassment of thy stat^ (seeking justice for thy 
brother, but dreading punishment to tif betrothed) — sympa- 
thising, top, with tiiy unprotected aad friendless condition, and 
deeming it harsh that then shoiddst be stiflTered to act unguided 
and moujtn alone— hath wisely mi paternally confided thee to the 
care of thy lawful guardian. Behold the writing which intrusts 
thee to my charge ! * . 

" Dark Einrptian ! " cried lone, dtawing hetself proudly asid** • 
** begone ! It is thou that hast slain my brother ! Is it to 

ft 2 
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oare, thy hands yet reeking with his blood, that they will give the 
sister? Ha ! thou tumest pale ! thy conscience smites thee ! thou 
tremblest at the thunderbolt of the ayenging god ! Pass on, and 
leave me to my woe ! ' 



" Thy sorrows unstring thy reason, lone," said Arbaoes, attempt- 
ing in vain his usual calmness of tone. "I forgive thee. Thou 
wut find me now, as ever, thy surest Mend. But the public 



streets are not the fitting place for us to confer — ^for me to console 
thee. Approach, slaves ! Come, my sweet charge, the litter awaits 
thee." 

The amazed and telrified attendants gathered round lone, and 
dung to her knees. 

*' Arbaces," said the eldest of the maidens^ *' this is surely not the 
law I For nine days after the funeral, is it not written that the 
relatives of the deceased shall not be molested in their homes, or 
interrupted in their solitary grief? " 

" Woman ! " returned Arbaces, imperiously waving his hand, 
'' to place a ward imder the roof of her guardian is not against the 
faneral.laws. I tell thee I have the fiat of the pnetor. This delay 
is indecorous. Place her in the litter." 

So saying, he threw his arm firmly round the shrinking form of 
lone. Bhe drew back, gazed earnestly in his face, and then burst 
into hysterical laughter : — '^ 

" Ha, ha ! this is well— well ! Excellent guardian— paternal law ! 
Ha^ ha ! " And, startled herself at the dread echo of that shrill 
and maddened laughter, she sunk, as it died away, lifeless upon 

the ground A minute more, and Arbaoes had lifted her 

into the litter. The bearers moved swiftly on, and the unfortunate 
lone was soon borne ^n the sight of her weeping handmaids. 



CHAPTER X. 

WHAT BECOMES OF ITTDIA JN THE HOUSE OF ARBACES. — THE 
EChTFTIAN FEELS COMFABSIOK FOB 0LAUCX7S. — COMPASSION IS 
OFTEN A VERT ITSELESS VISITOR TO THE GUHTT. 

It will be remembered that, at the command of Arbaces, Nydia 
followed the Egyptian to his home, and conversing there with ner, 
he learned from the confession of her despair and remorse, that her 
hand, and not Julia's, had administered to Qlaucus the fatal 
potion. At another time the Egyptian might have conceived a 
philosophical interest in spundiuj? the depths and ori^ of the 
strangle and absorbing passion which, in blindness and in slavery, 
this singular girl had dared to cherish ; but at present he spared 
no thought from himself. As. after her confession, the poor Nydia 
threw herself on her knees before him, and besought him to restore 
the health and save the life of Glaucus— for m her youth and 
anoe she imagined the dark magician all-powerful to effect 
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both — Arbaces, with unheeding ears, was noting only the new 
expediency of detaininfl: Nydia a prisoner until the trial and fate 
of Glaucos were decided. For if, when he judged her merely the 
accomplice of Julia in obtaining the philtze, ne had felt it was 
dangerous to the full success of his vengeance to allow her to be at 
lar^^e — ^to appear, perhaps, as a witness — ^to avow the manner in 
which the sense of Glaucus had been darkened, and thus win 
indulgence to the crime of which he was accused — ^how much more 
was she likely to volunteer her testimonv when she herself had 
administered the draught, and, inspired Dy love, would be only 
anxious, at any expense of shame, to retrieve her error and 
preserve her beloved? Besides, how unworthy of the rank and 
repute of Arbaces to be implicated in the disgrace of pandering to 
the passion of Julia, and assisting in the unholy rites of the Saga 
of Vesuvius ! Nothing less, indeed, than his desire to induce 
Glaucus to own the murder of Apsecides, as a policy evidently the 
best both for his own permanent safety and his successful suit 
with lone, could ever have led him to contemplate the confession 
of Julia. 

As for I^vdia, who was necessarily cut off by her blindness from 
much of the knowledge of active life, and who, a slave and a 
stranger, was naturally ignorant of the perils of the Eoman law, 
she thought rather of the illness and delirium of her Athenian, 
than Ijie crime of which she had vaguely heard him accused, or 
the chances of the impending trial. Poor wretch that she was, 
whom none addressed, none cared for, what did she know of the 
senate and the sentence— the hazard of the law — ^the ferocity of the 
X>eople — ^the arena and the lion's den ? She was accustomed only 
to associate with the thought of Glaucus everything that was 

Erosperous and loft^— she could not imagine that any peril, save 
:om the madness of her love, could menace that sacred head. He 
seemed to her set apart for the blessings of life. 8he only had 
disturbed the current of his felicity ; she knew not, she dreamed 
not, that the stream, once so bright, was dashing on to darkness 
and to death. It was therefore to restore the brain that she had 
marred, to save the life that she had endangered, that she implored 
the' assistance of the great Egjrptian. 

*' Daughter," said Arbaces, waking from his reverie, " thou 
must rest here ; it is not meet for thee to wander along the streets, 
and be spumed from the threshold by the rude feet of slaves. I 
have compassion on thy soft crime — I will do all to remedy it. 
Wait here patientlv for some days, and Glaucus shall be restored." 
So saying, and without waiting for her reply, he hastened from the 
room, drew the bolt across the door, and consigned the care and 
wants of his prisoner to the slave who had the charge of that part 
of the mansion. 

Alone, then, and musingly, he waited the morning light, and 
with it repaired, as we have seen, to possess himself of the person 
of lone. ^ 

His primary object, with respect to the imfortunate Neapolitan, 
was that whioh he had really stated to Clodius, viz. to prevent her 
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interesting herself aotiyely in the piaX of Glaucu^ an4 also to 
guard afffSnst her accusing him (which she woi4d, dbnotless^ hay^ 
done) of his ^rmer act of perfidy and violence towards her, hia 
ward— ;Hienouncing his causes for vengeance against Glaucus — 
unveUing the hyi^oorisy of his character — and casting s^j doubt 
upon his veracity in the charge which h^ had inade against t^e 
Athenian. Not till he had enconntered her that morning—not till 
he had heard her loud denunciations — was he a^are that he had 
also another danger to apprehend in her suspicion of his prime. 
He hugged himselt now in the thought th9.t thes^ ends w^e 
effectea; that one, at once the object of his passion ai^d his £ear, 
was in his power. ' He believed more thai; ever th§ flattering 
promises of the stars ; and when he sought lone in th^t chamber in 
ihe inmost recesses of his mysteiious mansion to which lie had 
consigned her — ^when he found her overpowered by blow upon 
blow, and passing from fit to fit, from violence to torpor, in all the 
alternations of hysterical disease— he thought more of the loveli- 
ness which no frenzy could distort, than of the woe which he had 
brought upon her. In that sanguine vanity common to men who 
through life have been invariably successful, whether in fortune or 
love, he flattered himself that when Glaucus ha4 perished— when 
his name was solemnly blackened by the award 0; a legaj judg- 
ment, his title to her love for ever forfeited by oonaeinnation to 
death for the murder of her own brother — ^her affectioi^ would bo 
changed to horror; ana that liis tenderness aud m^ passion, 
assisted hy all the arts with which he well Iqie^ how to dazzle 
woman's ima^ation, miffht elect fiim to thai throne in her Ifieart 
from which his rival would be so awfplly expelled. This was hia 
hope : but should it fail, his unholj^ and fervid pas^Wi whispered, 
" At the worst, now she is in mypowet." 

Yet, withal, he fe^t^^^^ uneasiness ^d apprehe;^sion which 
attend upon th6 chance of detection, ^ven when the criminal is. 
insensible to the voice of conscienoe-^that vague terror of the 
cbnse<^uenceB of crime, which is often mistaken por remorse a^ the 
crime itself. The buoyant air of Companja weig^ied heavily upon 
his breast ; he longed to Tiurry froi^ a scene where danger yu^ht 
not sleep eternally with the dead ; and, ^avih&^ lone now m' his 
possession, he secretly resolved, as soon as he nad v^itiiessed the 
last agony of his rival, to transport his ^e^tb— ^d hex, the 
costliest ti'easure of all, to some distant snofe. 

** Yes,-' said he, striding to and fro lu^ sojitafy pjifonbei^— "ye% 
tjie law that pave me the perso|i of my waya gives me tji^ pos- 
session of my bride. l?ar across the broad i|ia^ wiU we sweep 
on our search affcer novel luxuries and in^:^pene4ced pleasures. 
Cheered by my stars, Supported by the ome;is of my i^biu, we will 
penetrate to those vast and glorious worlds whicn my wisdom te^a 
n^e lie yet imtracked \xi the recesses of t}ie circling se^. ^There 
maiy this heart, possessed of love, grow once mo^e aliy^ to ambitioi^ 
— ^ther^, amongst nations unorushed by Ihe Eoman yoke, and to 
whose eax the name of Eome has not yet been wafte^f I may 
i?«„«^ an empirerand transplant my ancesff^ 9re^^ jfeft^wiag 
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the ashes of the dead Theban rule: contiiiuing in yet grander 
shores the dynasty of my crowned faUiers, and waking in the 
noble heart of lone the grateful consciousness that she shares 
the lot of one who, far from the aged rottenness of this slavish 
oiyilisation, restores the primal elements of greatness, and unites 
in one mighty soul the attributes of the prophet and the king." 

From this exultant soliloquy, Arbaces was awakened to attend 
l^e tnal of the Athenian. 

The XQHi and jpalHd cheek of his yiotim touched him less than 
the fit^iness of {us ^erves aiid iihe dauhtlessness of his brow ; for 
Arbace^ ^as one ^no had little pity for what was imfortunate, 
but a gtronjf sympathy for what was bold. The congenialitiea 
that oind^xi^ to others ever assimilate to the qualities oi our own 
nature. Tte hero ve©I>s less at the reverses of his enemy than 
at the fortitude with which he bears them. All of us are human, 
and Arbaces, priminal as he was, had his share of our common 
feelix^ and our mother-day. Had he but obtained from Glaucu^ 
the written confession of his crime, which would, better than even 
the judgment of others, have lost him with lone, and removed 
from Ai%aces the chance of future detection, the Egyptian would 
hav^ strained every nerve to save his rival. Even no^ his hatred 
•was oyer — ^hi^ desire of revenge was slaked ; he crushed his prey, 
^ot in emnity, bu^ a^ an "obstacle inliis path. Yet was he not the 
le?s lesolved, the less crafty and persevering, in the course he 
pursued, for the destruction of one whose doom was become neces- 
§^ry to the attainment of his objects ; apd while, with apparent 
reluctance and compassion, he gave agamst (^lauous the evidence 
which condemned him, he secretly, and th^ougl^ the ^ledium of 
the priesthood, fomented that popular Indignation 'wliich made an 
effectual obstacle to the pity oi the senate. Qe had sought Julia; 
he had detdled to her the confession of Kydi^ ; he had easily, 
therefore, ^uUed any scruple of conscience wnicU might have led 
her'tp extenuate the offence of Crlauci^s. by avowing |ier share in 
his frenzy : and the more readily, for her vain heart had loved the 
fame and. lie prosperity of Glaucus— pot Glaucus himself ; she felt 
no affection for a disgraced man— iiay, ^he almost rejoiced in a 
disgrace that humbled the hated lone. If Glaucus could not be 
her slaye, neither popld he be the adorer of her rival. This was 
sufl^cieut consolatiott for ^ny yegret at his fate. Volatile and 
fickliB, she began agai^i io h& T^oved by the sudden and earnest 
suit of Clodius, and was not willing to hazard the loss of an 
alliance witl^ t^^t b^se but high-born noble by any public ex- 
posure o( ^er pa^t weakness and impiodest passion for another. 
All things ib^p. p^ed i^pon i^bac^s— all things prown^d upon 
the Athenioi;^.' 
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CHAPTER XI. 

KTDIA. AFFECTS TSE S0BGSBXS8. 

When the Tliessalian fouiid that Arhaces returned to her no 
more — ^when she was left, hour after hour, to all the torture of that 
miserable suspense which was rendered by bUndness doublv in- 
tolerable, she beffan, with outstretched arms, to feel arouna her 
prison for some channel of escape ; and finding the only entrance 
secure, she called aloud, and with the vehemence of a temper natu- 
rally violent, and now sharpened by impatient agon^. 

"Ho, girl!" said the slave in attendanoe, opening the door; 
" art thou bit by a scorpion ? or thinkest thou that we are dying of 
silence here, and only to be preserved, like the infant Jupiter, by 
a hullabaloo ? " 

"Where is thy master? and wherefore am I caged here? I 
want air and liberty : let me go forth ! " 

** Alas ! little one, hast thou not seen enough of Arbaces to 
know that his will is imnerial ? He hath ordered thee to be caged ; 
and caged thou art, ana I am thy keeper. Thou canst not have 
air and liberty ; but thou mayst hiave what are much better things 
— ^food and wine." 

" Proh Jupiter ! " cried the rirl, wringing her hands ; " and 
why am I thus imprisoned ? What can tne great Arbaces want 
witn so poor a thing as I am ?" 

** That I know not, unless it be to attend on thy new mistress, 
who has been brought hither this day." 

"What! lone here?" 

" Yes, poor lady ; she liked it little, I fear. Yet, by the Temple 
of Castor ! Arbaces is a gallant man to the women. Thy lady is 
his ward, thou knowest." 

" Wilt thou take me to her ?" 

"She is ill— frantic with rage and spite. Besides. I have no 
orders to do so ; and I never think for myself. When Arbaces 
made me slave of these chambers,* he said, * I have but one lesson 
to give thee ; — ^while thou servest me, thou jnust have neither ears, 
eyes, nor thought ; thou must be but one quality — obedience.' " 

" But what harm is there in seeing lone ?" 

" That I know not ; but if thou wantest a companion, I am 
willing to talk to thee, little one, for I am solitary enough in my 
dull cubiculum. And, by the way, thou art Thessalian — ^knowest 
thou not some cunning amusement of knife and shears, some 
pretty trick of telling fortunes, as most of thy race do, in order 
to pass the time ? " 

^ Tush, slave, hold thy peace ! or, if thou wilt speak, what hast 
thou heard of the state of Qlauous ? " 

* ^-^ fh« tionBM of tht (veat, each suite ot duunben had Iti pecoliar iIat*. 
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"Why, my master lias gone to the Athenian's trial; Glaucus 
will smart for it ! " 

"For what?" 

** The mnrder of the priest Apsecides." 

" Ha ! " said Nydia, pressing her hands to her forehead ; " some- 
thing of this I have indeed heard, but understand not. Tet, who 
will dare to touch a hair of his head ? " 

" That wiU the Hon, I fear." 

" Ayerting gods ! what wickedness dost thou utter ? " 

•* "Why, only that, if he be found guilty, the lion, or may be the 
tiger, will be nis executioner." 

Nydia leaped up, as if an arrow had entered her heart; she 
uttered a piercing scream ; then, falling before the feet of the slave, 
she cried, m a tone that melted eyen his rude heart, — 

" Ah ! tell me thou jestest — ^thou utterest not the truth — speak, 
speak!" 

** Why, by my faith, blind girl, I know nothing of the law ; it 
may not be so bad as I sav. JBut Arbaces is his accuser, and the 
people desire a yictiin for the arena. Cheer thee ! But what hath 
the fate of the Athenian to do with thine ? " 

** No matter, no matter — ^he has been kind to me : thou knowest 
not, then, what they will do ? Arbaces his accuser ! fate ! The 
people — ^the people ! Ah ! they can look ui>on his face — ^who 
will be cruel to the Athenian ! — ^Yet was not Loye itself cruel 
to him?" 

So saying, her head drooped upon her bosom : she sunk into 
silence ; s<»lding tears flowed down her cheeks ; and all the kindly 
efforts of the slaye were unable either to console her or distract the 
a bsorp tion of her reyerie. 

When his household cares obliged the ministrant to leave her 
room, Nydia began to re-collect her thoughts. Arbaces was the 
aoouser of Glaucus ; Arbaces had imprisoned her here ; was not 
that a proof that her liberty mij^ht oe serviceable to Glaucus? 
Yes, she was evidently inveigled mto some snare ; she was contri- 
buting to the destruction of her beloved ? Oh, how she panted for 
release ! Fortunately, for her sufferings, all sense of pam became 
merged in the desire of escape ; and as she began to revolve the 
possibility of deliverance, she grew calm and thoughtM. She 
possessed much of the crart of her sex, and it had been increased 
m her breast by her early servitude. What slave was ever desti- 
tute of cunning? She resolved to practise upon her keeper: and, 
calling suddenly to mind his superstitious auery as to her Tnessa- 
lian art, she hoped by that handle to worK out some method of 
release. These doubts occupied her mind during the rest of the 
da^ and the long hours of night ; and, aocordinfi^ly, when Sosia 
visited her the following morning, she hastenea to divert his 
garrulity into that channel in which it had before evinced a natural 
disposition to flow. 

She was aware, however, that her only chance of escape was at 
night ; and accordingly she was obliged, with a bitter pang at the 
delay, to defer till then her purposed attempt. 
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" The night" said ^^i" if the 99le^ time i^ whioh we q^a ^i^ 
decipher the aecrees of rate— then it is thou must oeejk me. l^ut 
what desirest thou to leam ? " 

*' By Pollux ! I should like ^ lp:^o^ a? Q^uoU as my ma§t^; but 
that is not to be expected. Lc^t me ^ow, ^t least, whether I ahall 
save enough to purchase my freedom, qr whether thu Egyptian 



— ^ . ^>' l[ou would have precise q^wers to those queftic^is } — 
there are vanoii^ way§ of satisfying you. The^re \^ tl^e Litifioman- 
teia, or Speaking-stone, which answers y^ur praye^ with an infaiLt*s 
voice ; but, then, we have ^ot that precioiw stone with us — costly 
is it and rare. Then there is the Q^astromanteia, whereby the 
demon casts pale and deadly images ^pon wat^r* prophetic oi the 
future. But this art requires $dso slaases of a pectuiar lashion, to 
contain the consecrated uquid, whicl^ we have not. X think, there- 
fore, that the simplest method of satififying your desire would be 
by the Mwo of Air." 

'* I trust/' said So^ tr^mulqusly, '-' that ^ere i« nothing very 
frightfi^ in t^e operation I I have no love for app^nona.** 

" Fear ixot ;' thou "^t see nothing | thou w^lt only hear by the 
bubbling of water whether or not tny suit prospers. First, then, 
be sure, from the nsing of t^ ^vepi^g star, tfiat tl^oa leavest the 
garden-gate somewhat ppen. po |hat the demon may feel himself 
invite4 io enter therein ; ftnd p^c^ Pfuits aii4 F^'ter ne^ t)ie gate 
as a sign of hospitality ; then, three hours after ^wHigbt, come 
here with a bowl of fhe ^oldest and purest prater, ^d tnou shalt 
learn all, ^oqoipqlng to the Thessalia^ lore my mother taught me. 
But forget nop \]i9 gai^^^-S^te— all rests upoii^ thai : i^ muat be 
open wbeji you come^ and for thre^ hours previously.'* 

'* Trust y^/' replied 1^ i^uspectin^ oosia f' '^ I knqw what a 
gentleman s feelings pxQ when s^ door ^ ^l^ut }^ Ms |ac^, as the 
cookshop's nath been in mine vnany a day ; ^d I know also, 
that a person of re^peptability, as ^ df men of coi^rse is, cannot 
but be pleaseq* on tbg other hand, with ^y little mark of 
courteous hospitality. l^ean^n|le, pret^ 94^, here i^ thy morn- 
ing'^ pieal." 

;'Andwhatofthet3ial&" 

* Oh, the lawyerji fff^ sWJ ft i\-W^^ tftft-it ^ Iwt oyer till 
to-moiro^." 

;;AndloneV' 

Ann,5[ ?*<^o^S»^ *e pm\ be tplwBl F«lli for nhe yaa strong 
©uougn to make my master stamp and bite his lip tf^a mormng. 
sto^^^" omit her ap^tment wit)i a brow l$e p.' ^under- 

* The shops of the peifboterv* 
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" Lod^s she ^ear this ^' 
*• Ko— in the upper apaitoent?. But J inust fiot st^y pn^Jing 
here longe^.— Vale / «» ' 



CHAPTEE Xn. 

^fni; second pi|r^t of the triaj had pet |ii \^^ it v^ neajrlv the 
time in vnich Bosia wag to hrav^ ilie 4re^d Unknown, when {here 
entered, Jit that very gay 4en-^ate whiolj the slave had left ajar — 
not, ipde'ed, one of the mysterious spirits of earth or air, but the 
heavy and most human fo^ of Galeni^, the priesi of Isis. He 
scarc'ely noted the humble ofTerings of indifTerent fruit, and still 
ip^ore indifferent wine, which the pious Sosia had deemed good 
enough for the invisible stranger they were intended to allure. 
" Some tribute," thought he, " to the garden god. By my father's 
head ! if his deityship wer^ never l)etter ^epY^4> }^^ would do well 
to give up tjie godly pirofession. ^h! were it not lor us priests, 
thd gods woulojiave a sad time of it. And now for Arhaces — ^X ^ 
treading a auickiandi b^t it ought to cpve^ a mine. I have the 
Egypti^i s ule in my power— what ^nll he value ;t ^% I " 

As he thus soHloquiSed, he crossed through the opeQ ooiirt into 
the peri^l^, wh^re a few l^mps here ^a fbere brok^ upon 
the empire of the starlit night ; and, issuing from one of the 
chambers that bordered 0ie colonnade* suddenly encountered 
Art)aces^ 

" Ho ! .C9Xe3iU4->9e^kest thou j^e } " ^(^4 ^ f'STPti^ ; &fi4 ^^^^ 
wa3 a littli^ emt)arrassm6nt i;i nls voice. 

** Yeq, T^^ Arb^ces— I trust my visit is not rmseasonable ? " 

"Sjw"— 'it vas bi^t thi^i .instant that py ^ee4man Callias 
sneezett tW^^e ^t xny right aand \ I Iqiew, therefore, soi^e goo4 
fortune w£^ in store for me-iLnd> lo ! the ^od^ haye sent me 
Calenus." 

•• Shall yre "yritbm to your cliftmber, ^rbapea ? " 

•* As you will ; but the ni^ht is dear and balmy— I have some 
remains of languor yet lingermg on me from my recent illness — 
the air refreshes me— let us walk in the garden — W§ ^^ equally 
alone there." 

•* "With all my heart*" ap.swered tlie priest j fin^ the two/rtend« 
passed slowly to one of tbe ^iiany terraces which, bordered by 
marhle vases and sleeping flowers, intersected the garden. 

" Xi is a loyely ^gftt* ?aid Arbaces— " blije and beavitifql ^^ 
that on which, twen& years ^o, the ^ores qf Italy first broke 
upon my view. My Calenus, age creeps upon us— let u% f^t least, 
feel that we hav^ lived." 

** Thou, at least, mavst arrogate that boast," said Calen^a, beat- 
ing about^ a^ it were, ioj ^ opportimity to communicate the secret 
wmch Tyeighed upon him, ana feeling his usua^ awo of Arbacea 
std) laore is^preQsiyell' t^t night, fron^ thq quiet anq mpdly 
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tone of dignified oondeeoenaion wliieh the Egyptian masnmed — 
"Thon, at least, majat aironte that boast. Thon hast had 
conntleflB wealth— a frame on wnoee doae-woTen fibres disea ae ean 
find no space to enter— proaperons love— inexhaustible pleasure — 
and, even at this hour, mnmphant leTenge.'* 

" Thou alludest to the Athenian. At, to-monoVs sun the fiat 
of his death will go forth. The senate does not relent. But thou 
mistskest : his death gives me no other gratification than that it 
releaaes me from a rival in the affections of lone. I entertain no 
other sentiment of animosity against that nnlbrtonate homicide.*' 

" Homicide ! " repeated Calenps, slowly and meaninf[4v ; and, 
halting as he spoke, he fixed his eyes upon Arbaces. Xne stars 
shone pale and steadily on the proud moe of their prophet; but 
they betrayed there no change: the eyes of Calenus fell disa|}- 
pointed and abashed. He continued rapidly — *' Homicide ! it is 
well to charge him with that crime ; but thou, of all men, knowest 
thathe is innocent." 

" Explain thyself," said Arbaces, coldly; for he had prepared 
himself for the nint his secret fears had foretold. 

" Arbaces." answered Calenus, sinking his voice into a whisper, 
" I was in tne sacred grove, sheltered by the chapel and the sur- 
ronnding foliage. I overheard — I marked the whole. I saw thj 
weapon pierce the heart of Apsecides. I blame not the deed— it 
deslroyea a foe and an apostate." 

" Thou sawest the whole ! " said Arbaces, drily; " so I imagined 
— thou wert alone ? " 

" Alone ! " returned Calenus, surprised at the £g3rptian's 
calmness. 

" And wherefore wert thou hid behind the chapel at that hour ? " 

*' Because I had learned the conversion of Apeeoides to the 
Christian faith— ^because I knew that on that spot ne was to meet 
the fierce Olinthus— because they were to meet there to discuss 
plans for unveiling the sacred mysteries of our goddess to the 
people — and I was there to detect, in order to defeat them." 

" Hast thou told living ear what thou didst witness ? " 

** No, my master ; the secret is locked in thy servant's breast" 

" What ! even thy kinsman Burbo guesses it not ! Come, the 
truth ! " 

"By the gods " 

" Hush ! we know each other— what are the gods to ns ! " 

" By the fear of thy vengeance, then, — ^no 1 " 

** And why hast thou hitherto concealed from me this secret? 
Why hast thou waited till the eve of the Athenian's condemnation 
before thou hast ventured to tell me that Arbaces is a mur- 
derer ? And, having tarried so long, why revealest thou now that 
knowledge ? " 

" Because— because " stammered Calenus, colouring and in 

confusion. 

" Because," interrupted Arbaces, with a gentle smile, and tap- 
ping the priest on the shoulder with a kindly and familiar gestun 
—"because, my Calenus (see now, I will read thy heart, and 
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explain its motives) — because thou didst wish thoroughly to 
commit and entangle me in the trial, so that I might have no loop- 
hole of escape ; that I might stand firmly pledged to peijury and 
to malice, as weU as to homicide ; that having myself whetted the 
appetite of the populace to blood, no wealth, no power, could pre- 
vent my becoming their victim ; and thou tellest me thy secret 
now, ere the trial oe over and the innocent condemned, to show 
what a desperate web of villany thy word to-morrow could destroy ; 
to enhance in this, the ninth hour, the price of thy forbearance ; to 
show that my own arts, in arousing the popiilar wrath, would, at 
thy witness, recoil upon myself ; and that, if not for Glaucus, for 
me would gape the jaws of ue lion ! Is it not so ? " 

" Arbaces, replied Calenus, losing all the vulgar audacity of 
his natural character, " verily thou art a Magian ; thou readest 
the heart as it were a scroll." 

" It is my vocation," answered the Egyptian, laiu^hing gently. 
** Welly then, forbear ; and when aU is over, I wul make thee 
rich." 

"Pardon me," said the priest, as the quick suggestion of that 
avarice, which was his master-passion, bade him trust no future 
chance of generosity ; " pardon me ; thou saidst right— we know 
eadh other. If thou wouldst have me silent, thou must pay some- 
thing in advance, as an offer to Harpocrates.* If the rose, sweet 
emblem of discretion, is to take root firmly, water her this night 
with a stream of gold." 

" Witty and poetical ! " answered Arbaces, still in that bland 
voice which lulled and encouraged, when it ought to have alarmed 
and checked, his griping comrade. " Wilt thou not wait the 
morrow ? " 

•* Why this delay ? Perhaps, when I can no longer ^ve my testi- 
mony without shame for not having given it ere the innocent man 
sdSTered, thou wilt forget my claim; and, indeed, thy present 
hesitation is a bad omen of thy futuro gratitude." 
" Well, then, Calenus, what wouldst thou have me pay thee ? " 
" Thy life is very precious, and thy wealth is very great," 
returned the priest, grinning. 

" Wittier and more witty. But speak out— what shall be the 
sum?" 

"Arbaces, I have heard that in thy secret treasury below, 
beneath tliose rude Oscan arches which prop thy stately halls, thou 
hast piles of TOld, of vases, and of jewels, wmch might rival the 
receptacles of the wealth of the deified Nero. Thou mayst easily 
spare out of those piles enough to make Calenus among the richest 
priests of Pompeii, and yet not miss the loss." 

" Gome, Calenus," said Arbaces, winningly, and with a frank 
and generous air, " thou art an old friend, and hast been a faithful 
servant. Thou canst have no wish to take away my Hfe, nor I a 
desire to stint iliy reward : thou shalt descend with me to that 
treasury thou referrest to, thou shalt feast thine eyes with the 

* The God of SQence. 
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blaze of TincoTinted gold and the sparkle of prioelM* eems j and 
tboa Bhalt, for thy own reward, bear away with thee thw niaM ei 
much as thou canst conceal beneath, thy robes. Nar, when thoo 
hast once seen what thy friend poBsesses, thon wife leam how 
foohsn it womd_ he to injure one who tuts so ttiaefa to bestow. 
When Glanons is no mora, thon shalt pay the treasntr another 
Viait- Speak I frankly and as a friend t "^ 

" Oh, fwafflst, beat of men I " cried Calenns, almort weepinit 
with joy, " canst thou thua forgive my iiquriont doubts of thr 
justice, thy generosity i" 

"J^^?}^ ■ ™* "^^ *"™' ^^ ** **^ desoend to th* Osatn 



CHAPTER XTTT . 

THB BLiTB COKBTLTS THB ORACtB.— THEl 
SELTEB THB SLtRS IfAY FOOt.- 
OITB iriQHT. 

Imfatibhixt Kydia hwait«d the onival Of the ttO lete anxious 
Soaia. i'ortiiyin^ his conrajfe by plentiful pottttionB of a better 
liquor than thiit provided for the demon, the Mednlorii Itiimatrant 
stole into the blind grirl's ohamber. 

" "Well, Soeia, ftnd art thon prepANd * Hwt thoii the bowl of 
pure water ? " 

" Verily, yea : but I tremble a little. Tott are sure I shall Hot 
see the demon i 1 have beard that thorn gentlemell ore by no 
means of a handsome pereott or & Civil delneilhmii:." 

" Be assured ! And hast thou left the gatiwi-gAie G:enllf 

" Tea ; and pieced aoine heatitlfal imtB Mi ftpple« bn a tittle 
table close by? 
"That's well. And the gate ie opetl now, to (iiat the d«lnon 

^itr'. 

open thia door; therd— lertve it just »ja^. And 
I me the lamp." 
will not BttiBgaish it t " 

must breathe raf Spell over it* rsy . ThefS ia a 
teat thyself." 

yed; and Nydia, (rfter bendinjf Ibr *Otl]e Moments 
he lamp, rose, and in a tow roioe' a' ' ' ' 

THE SPECTRB OF T 
rb»ujia*idliighter; 
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AU fhat Ef3rpt*8 learning wrotitlit— 

All that Persia's Ms^lin tatig-ht— 
'Won from nong, or wruop from dowers, 
iOr whisper'd lo# by (lend— ar^ odfs. 

8|M6tre of the vfewlets ilf, 

gear tHe blhid Thessallati's prafer j 
f Erictho'R art, that shed 
Pews of life when life was fled :— 
By lone ttfaaca's wisfe king:, 
who could wake the crysui IpHilt 
To the TOice of tffophecy } 
fiy the lost i)iirydice, 
SummonM from the shftdowy Chron;, 
At the nraiie>koQ'b magic song— 
Vj the Colchian's awfal chanau. 
When fair-haired Jmo^ left her artns )— 
Spectre of the ai^ oaUs, 
(hie who owns thee da^ calls I 
Brteth^ along th* brimming bowl, 
And instmct the ftarfnl soui 
In ttie shadowy things that lie 
J>arK in ditai fotnrlty. 
Come, wild demon of the idbr, 
Answer to thy votary's prayer 1 
CoiM ! oh, oom« I 

An^ Qo god on heaten or earths 
Not the Paphian Queen of Mirth, 
Nor the vivid Lord of Light, 
Nor the triple Maid of Night, 
Nor the Thunderer's self, fthall ht 
Blest and honoured more than thee ! 
botiie ! oh, come !" 

" The Spectre is certainly coming," said Sosia. " I feel him 
rtlhniiig along my hair ! " * ^ * 

** Place thy howl of "trater on thd gtonnd. Noir, then, give me 
thy napkin, ana let me fold up thy face and eyes." 

" Ay ! that's always the custom with these charms. Not so 
tight, though : gently— gently ! " 

^* There— thou canst not see ? " 

" See, hy Jupiter 1 Ko ! nothing hut darkness. 

" Address, then, to the fepectre whatever question thou wouldst 
ask him, in a low-^frhisperea voice, three times. If thy question is 
answered in the affirmative, thou wilt hear the water ferment and 
buhhle before the demon bteathed Upoii il ; if in the negative, the 
water will he quite silent." 

** But you will not play any trick with the water, eh ? ". 

** Let me place the howl under thy feet— so. ftow thou wilt per- 
ceive that 1 cannot touch it without thy knowlcage.". 

" Very fair. Now, then, BaochUs ! befriend me. Thou knowest 
that I nave always loved thee better than all the other gods, and 
I will dedicate to thee that silver cup 1 stole last year from the 
burly carptor (butler), if thou wUt hut befriend me with this 
water-lovmg demon. And thou, (Spirit ! listen and hear me. 
Shall I be enabled to purchase my freedom next year ? Th 
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knowest : for, as thou livest in the air, the birds* have doubtless 
acquainted thee with every secret of this house, — ^thou knowest 
that I have filched and pilfered all that I honestly — that is, safely 
— could lay finger upon for the last three years, and I yet want 
two thousand sesterces of the fall sum. Shall I be able, O good 
Spirit ! to make up the deficiency in the course of this year } 
S p eak — Ha ! does the water bubble ? No; all is still as a tomb.— 
Well, then, if not this year, in two years ? — ^Ah ! I hear some- 
thing ; the demon is scratching at the door ; he'll be here ure- 
sently. — In two years, my good fellow : come now, two : that s a 
very reasonable tune. What ! dumb still ! Two years and a half- 
three — four? HI fortune to you, friend demon! You are not a 
lady, that's clear, or you would not keep silence so long. Five — six 
— sixt^ years ? and may Pluto seize you ! I'll ask no more." And 
Sosia, in a rage, kicked down the water oyer his legs. He then, 
after much fumbling, and more cursing, managed to extricate his 
head from the napkin in which it was completely folded — stared 
round— and discoyered that he was in the dark. 

** What, ho ! Nydia ; the lamp is gone. Ah, traitress ; and thou 
art gone too ; but I'll catch thee— thou shall smart for this ! " 

The slaye groiied his way to the door ; it was bolted from with- 
out : he was a prisoner instead of Nydia. What could he do > He 
did not dare to knock loud— to call out— lest Arbaces should oyer- 
hear him, and discoyer how he had been duped ; and Nydia, mean- 
while, had probably already gained the garden-gate, and was fast 
on her escane. 

" But," thought he, " she will go home, or, at least, be somewhere 
in the city. To-morrow, at dawn, when the slaves are at work in 
the peristyle, I can make myself heard ; then I can go forth and 
seek her. I shall be sure to find and bring her back, before Ar- 
baces knows a word of the matter. Ah ! that's the best plan. 
Little traitress, mv fingers itch at thee: and to leave only a 
bowl of water, too ! Had it been wine, it would have been some 
comfort." 

While Sosia, thus entrapped, was lamenting his fate, and revolv- 
ing his schemes to repossess himself of Nydia, the blind girl, with 
that singular precision and dexterous rapidity of motion, which, 
we have before, observed, was peculiar to her, had passed lightly 
along the peristyle, threaded the opposite passage that led into 
the garden, ana, with a beating heart, was about to proceed 
towards the gate, when she suddemy heara the sound of approach- 
ing steps, and distinguished the dreaded voice of Arbaces himself. 
She paused for a moment in doubt and terror ; then suddenly it 
flashed across her recollection that there was another passage which 
was little used except for the admission of the fair partakers of the 
JEgyptian's reoret revels, and which wound along the basement of 
that massive fabric towards a door which also communicated 
with the garden. By good fortune it might be open. At that 

• Who are snppoRcd to know all secrets. The same superstition prerails in the 
East, and Is not without example, also, in our northern legends. 
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thought, she hastily retraoed her steps, deseended the narrow stairs 
at the right, and was soon at the entrance ofthe passage. Alas ! 
the door at the entrance was olosed and secnied. While she Was 
yet assnring herself that it was indeed locked, she heard behind her 
the Toice of Calenns, and, a moment after, that of Arbaoes in low 
reply* She eonid not stay there ; they were probably pasung to that 
-w&ty door.. She sprang onward, and felt hetseu in unknown 
ground. The air grew damp and chill ; this reassured her* She 
bought the might be among the oellars of the luxurious mansion, 
or, at leasts in some rude spot not likdy to be visited by its haughty 
lord, wheii, again, her quiek ear oaught steps and the sound of 
yoices. On, on, she humed, extending her a](ms» whioh now fre- 
quently ^noountfBred pillars of thick and massive form. With a 
taet, doubled in aouteness by her fear, she esoapea these perilS) and 
continued her way, the air growing more and more damp as she 
proceeded ; yet, still, as she ever and anon paused for breath, she 
heard the adyaneing steps and the indistmet murmur of voioes. 
At lensrtn she was abruptly stopped bj a wall that seemed l^e 
limit of her t)ath. Was there no spot la whieh she could hide ? 
Ko aperture ? no cavity i There was none ! She sfcopped, and 
wrung her hands in despair; then again, nerved as the voices 
neared upon her, she humed on by the side of the wall $ and com- 
ing stiddenly against one of the sharp buttresses that hei^ and tiiere 
iutted boldly forthi she fSell to the ground* Thotigh much bruised, 
her senses did not leave her ; she uttered no cry ; nay, she hailed the 
acddent that had led her to something like a soa^een } and creeping 
dose up to the angle formed by the buttress, so that on one ^de 
at least she was sheltered from view, she fathered her slight 
and small form into its stnallest compass, and breathlessly awaited 
her fate. 

Meanwhile Arbaces and the priest were taking their way to that 
secret chamber Whose stores were so vaunted by the HTgyptian. 
They were in a vast subterranean atrium, or hall ; the low roof was 
supported by short, thick pillars of an architecture far remote from 
the Grecian graces of that luxtiriant period. The single and pale 
lamp, which Arbaces bore, shed but an imperfect ray over the bare 
and rugged walls, in Which the huge stones, without cement, were 
fitted curiously and uncouthlv into each other,. The disturbed 
reptiles glared dully oti the mtruders, and tibien crept into the 
shadow of the walls. 

Calenus shivered as he looked around and breathed the damp, 
unwholesome air. 

" Tet»'' said Arbaces^ With a snlile, nerceivin^ his shudder, "it 
is these rude abodes that famish the luxuries of the halls above. 
They are like the labourers of the world,~-we despise their tugged- 
ness, yet they feed the very pride that disdains them." 

*' And Whith^ goes yon oini gallery to tiie left ? " asked Calenus ; 
'* in this depth ox gloom it seems wiuiout limit, as if winding into 
Hades." 

" On the contrary, it does but conduct to the upper day," 
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answered Arbaces, oareleBsly : " it is to the right that we steer to 
our bourn." 

The hall, like many in the more habitable regions of Pompeii, 
branched off at the extremity into two winffs or passages ; the 
length of which, not really great, was to the eye consid^bly 
exaggerated bv tne sullen gloom against which the lamp so faintly 
struggled. To the right of these ala the two comrades now 
directed their steps. 

'* The ^y Gf^lauous will be lodged to-morrow in apartments not 
much drier, and far less spacious than this," said Calenns, as they 
passed by the very spot where, completely wrapped in the shadow 
of the broad, projecting buttress, cowered the Tnessalian. 

** Ay, but then he will haye dry room, and ample enoxurh, in the 
arena on the followinff day. A^d to tibink," continuea Arbaoes, 
slowly, and yery deliberately—" to think that a word of thine 
could saye him, and consign Arbaces to his doom ! " 

" That word shall neyer be spoken," said Calenus. 

" Eight, my Calenus ! it neyer shall," returned Arbaces, £Emu- 
liarly Waning his arm on the priest's shoulder : " and now, halt — 
we are at the door." 

The light trembled against a small door deep set in the wall, 
and guarded strongly by many plates and bindings of iron, that 
intersected the rough and dark wood. From his girdle Arbaces 
now drew a small ring, holding three or four short but strong 
keys. Oh. how beat the griping neart of Calenus, as he heard the 
rusty wards growl, as if resenting the admission to the treasures 
thevguardea! 

'^Enter, my friend," said Arbaces, ** while I hold the lamp on 
hifth, that thou mayst glut thine eyes on the yellow heaps." 

The impatient Calenus did not wait to be twice inyited ; he 
hastened towards the aperture. 

Scarce had he crossed the threshold, when the strong hand of 
Arbaces plunged him forwards. 

" The word shall never be spoken ! " said the Eg^tian, with a 
loud, exultant laugh, and closed the door upon the pnest. 

Calenus had been precipitated down seyeral steps, but not 
feeling at the moment the pain of his fall^ he sprung up again to 
the door, and beatinff at it fiercely with his clenched fist, he cried 
aloud in what seemed more a beast's howl than a human yoioe, so 
keen was his agony and despair : '' Oh, release me, release me, and 
I will ask no gold ! " 

The words but imperfectly penetrated the massiye door, and 
Arbaces a«:ain laughed. Then, stamping his foot yiolently, re- 
joined, perhaps to giye yent to his long-stined i^assions,— 

"All the ffold of Dalmatia," criea he, " will not buy thee a 
crust of bread. Starye, wretch I thy dyin^ groans will neyer wake 
even the echo of these yast halls : nor will the air eyer reyeal, as 
thou gnawest, in thy desperate famine, thy flesh from thy bones, 
that so perishes the man who threatened, and could haye undone, 
* 'baces I Farewell I " 
' Oh, pity— mercy I Inhuman yillain ; was it for this " 
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The rest of fhe sentence was lost to the ear of Arbaoes as he 
passed backward alone the dun hall. A toad, plnmp and bloated, 
lay nnmovinff before his path ; the rays of the lamp fell upon its 
unshaped hiaeousness ana red upward eye. Arbaoes turned aside 
that he might not harm it. 

" Thou art loathsome and obscene/' he muttered, ** but thou 
canst not ii^ure me ; therefore thou art safe in my natii." 

The cries of Calenus, dulled and choked by the barrier that 
confined him, yet faintly reached the ear of the Eg^tian. He 
paused and listened intently. 

" This is unfortanate," tnought he ; ** for I cannot sail till that 
voice is dumb for erer. My stores and treasures lie, not in von 
dungeon, it is true, but in the opposite wing. My slaves, as they 
move them, must not hear his voice. But what fear of that ? In 
three days, if he still survive, his accents, by my father's beard, 
must be weak enough, then !— no, they could not pierce even 
through his tomb. By Isis, it is cold ! — ^I long for a deep draught 
of the spiced Falemian." 

With that the remorseless Egyptian drew his gown closer round 
him, and resought tiiie upper air. 



CHAPTER XTV. 

ITTDIA ACCOSTS CALEKTJS. 

"What words of terror, yet of hope, had Nydia overheard ! The 
next day Glaucus was to be condemned ; yet there lived one who 
could save him, and adjudge Arbaoes to nis doom, and that one 
breathed within a few steps of her hiding-place ! She caught his 
cries and shrieks— his imprecations— his prayers, though they fell 
choked and muffled on her ear. He was imprisoned, but she 
knew the secret of his cell : could she but escape — could she but 
seek the praetor, he might yet in time be given to light, and 
preserve the Athenian. Her emotions almost stifled ner; her 
Drain reeled — she felt her sense give way— but by a violent effort 
sbe mastered herself; and, after listening intentlv for several 
minutes, till she was convinced that Arbaces had lert the space to 
solitude and herself, she crept on as her ear guided her to the very 
door that had closed upon Calenus. Here she more distinctly 
caught his accents of terror and despair. Thrice she attempted to 
speak, and thrice her voice failed to penerate the folds of the heayy 
door. At length finding the look, ane applied her lips to its small 
aperture, and the prisoner distinctly heard a soft tone breathe 
his name. 

His blood curdled— his hair stood on end. That awful soli- 
tude, what mysterious and preternatural being could penetrate ! 
"Who's there?" he cried, in new alarm; " wnat spectre— what 
dread larva, calls upon the lost Calenus ? " 

" Priest,' replied the Thessalian, " unknown to ArbaceB, I hav^ 

X 2 
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been, by the pennissioa of the gods, a witness to his perfidy. If I 
myself can escape from these walls, I may save thee. But let thy 
Toioe reach my ear though this narrow passage, and answer what 
I ask." 

** Ah, blessed spirit." said the priest, exultingly, and obeying 
the suggestion of NToia, " save me, and I wiU seU the TBry cups 
on the satar to pay tnv kindness/* 

** I want not thy gold— I want thy seetet Did I hear aright }— 
Canst thou save the Athenian Glauous Irofii the charge aMdnst 
his life?" 

''I can--I oanl--therefbre (may the Furidfl blast Uie foul 
Egyptian 1 ) hath Arbaoes snared me thus, and left me to starrs 
and rot I" 

" They aoense the Athenian of murder ; eatist them disproye the 
accusation}" ' 

" Only free me, and the proudest head of Pompeii is not more 
safe than his. I saw the deed done-^I saw Arbaoes strike the 
blow ; I can convict the true murderer and aeqidt the innooent 
man. But if I perish, he dies also. Dost thou inteMst thyself 
for him? Oh, blessed stranger, in my heart is the nm wnich 
condemns or frees him ! " 

'* And thou wilt give full evidence of what thou knowest ? " 

" Will ! — Oh ! were hell at my feet—yes ! Revenge on the false 
Egyptian !— revenge ! revenge I revenge I " 

As through his grouzid teeth Calenus shrieked forth those last 
words, Nydia felt that in his worst passions was her certainty of 
his justice to the Athenian. Her neart beat : was it — was it 
to be her proud destiny to preserve her idii^sed— her adored? 
*' Enough, said she ; ** the powers that conducted me hither will 
carry me through all. Tes» 1 feel that I shall delivev the«. Wait 
in patience and nope." 

'* But be cautious, be i)rudent, sweet stranger. Attempt not to 
appeal to Arbaoes— he is marble. 8eek the ^retor-^-say what 
tnou knowest — obtain his writ of search; bnng soldiers, and 
smiths of ounning^—these looks are wondrous stUng I Time flies— 
I may starve — starve I if you are not quick I Go— go ! Tet stay 
— ^it IS horrible to be alone !— the air is like a ohamel — and the 
scorpions— ha ! and the pale larvas t Qh ! stay, stay ! " 

*' Nas#" said Nydia, terrified by the terror ci the priest, and 
anxious to confer with herself^ — " nay, for thy sake, I must depart. 
Take Hope for thy companion— fiuewell 1 " 

So saymc, she glided away, and felt with extended arms along 
the pillarea space until she had gained the farther end of the hall 
and the mouth of the passafi[e that led to the upper air. But there 
tke paused ( she felt that it wonld bo more aafe to wait awhile, 
until the night was so far blended with the morning that the whole 
house would be buried in sleep, and so that she might qvit it 
unobserved. She, therefore, onoe more laid herself down, and 
counted the weary moments. In her sanguine heart, ioy was the 

■edominant emotion. GlaumiB was in deadly pern— hut $h$ 
uld save him t 
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CHAPTER XV. 

▲BBACES AKD lONE. — ITTSIA. OAUTS IHX aABBSK*-— WILL BHE 
• BSCAPE AJTS) 8AT15 THI ATHUnABT? 

WsEir ArbaoM had wftnied his yeiiu hj Urge drat^hts of that 
spiced and perAuned wine lo valued by tiie Inxurioufi, he felt more 
tnan UBualljr elated and exultant of heart. There is a pride in 
triomi^iant ingenuity, not less felt, perhaps, though its oojeot bo 
gwlty. Our vidn human nature hugs itself in the oonsoioosness 
a£ supearior oraft and self-obtained suooese-'afterwfljdB comes the 
horrible reaction of remorse* , 

But remorse was not a feelinsf which Arbaees was likely eyer to 
experience for the fate of the base Calenus. He swept from his 
remembrance the thought of uie priest's agonies ana lingering 
death : he felt only that a great danger was passed, and a possible foe 
silenced ; all left to him now would be to account to the priesthood 
for the disappearance of Oalenus ; and this he imagined it would 
not be difficult to do. Calenus had often been employed by him 
in various religions missions to the neighbouring cities. On some 
such errand he could now assert that he had been 8ent» with offer- 
ings to the shrines of Isis at Herculaneum and NeapoUs^ nlaca^rv of 
the goddess for the recent murder of her priest Apsecioes. When 
Oalenus had expired, his body mi^ht be thrown, previous to the 
Egyptian's departure firom Pompeii, into the deep stream of the 
Samus ; and when discovered, suspicion would probably fall upon 
the Nasarene atheists, as an act of revenge for the death of Olin- 
thus at the arena. After rapidly running over these plans for 
screening himself, Arbaees dismissed at once from his mind all 
recollection of the wretched priest ; and, animated by the success 
which had lately crowned all his schemes, he surrendered his 
thoughts to lone. The last time he had seen her, she had driven 
him from her presence by a reproachful and bitter scorn, which 
his arrogant nature was unable to endure. He now felt embold- 
ened once more to renew that inteiriew ; tot his passion for her 
was like similar feelings in other men— it made him restless for 
her presence, even though in that presence he was exasperated 
and numbled. From delicacy to her grief he laid not aside his 
dark and unfestive robes, but, renewing the perfiimes on his raven 
locks, and arranging his tunic in its most becoming folds, he 
sought the chamber of the Neapolitan. Accosting the slave in 
attendance without, he inquired if lone had yet retired to rest; 
and learning that she was still up, and unusually quiet and com- 
posed, he ventured into her presence. He found his beautiful 
ward sitting before a small table, and leaning her face upon both 
her hands in the attitude of thought. Yet the expression of the 
fSaoe itself possessed not its wonted bright and Psyche-like expre- 
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tion of Bweet intelligence ; the lips were apart— the eye vacant and 
unheeding: — and the long dark nair, fieJling neglected and dis- 
heyelled npon her neck, gave hy the contrast additional paleness 
to a cheek which had already lost the ronndness of its contonr. 

Arbaces gazed npon her a moment ere he advanced. She, too, lifted 
np her eyes ; and when she saw who was the intrnder, shut them 
with an expression of pain, but did not stir. 

*' Ah ! " said Arbaces, in a low and earnest tone, as he respect- 
fully, nay, hnmbly, advanced and seated himself at a little distajice 
from the table — ** Ah ! that my death could remove thy hatred, 
then would I gladly die ! Thou wrongest me, lone ; bat I will 
bear the wrong without a murmur, onljr let me see thee sometimes. 
ChidC; reproach, scorn me, if thou wiltr— I will teach myself to 
bear it. And is not even thy bitterest tone sweeter to m* than 
the music of the most artful lute ? In thy silence the world seems 
to stand stiU — a stagnation curdles up the veins of the earth—- 
there is no earth, no life, without the light of thy countenance 
and the melody of thy voice." 

" Give me back my brother and my betrothed," said lone, in a 
calm and imploring tone, and a few large tears rolled unheeded 
down her cheeks. 

"Would that I could restore the one and save the other?" 
returned Arbaces, with apparent emotion. "Tes; to make thee 
happy I would renounce my ill-fated love, and gladly join thy 
hand to the Athenian's. Perhaps he will yet come unscathed 
from his trial [Arbaces had prevented her learning that the trial 
had alreadv commenced] ; if so, thou art free to judge or condemn him 
thjself. And think not, lone, that I would foUow thee longer 
with a prayer of love. I know it is in vain. Suffer me only to 
weep — ^to mourn with thee. Forgive a violence deeply repented, 
and that shall offend no more. Let me be to thee only what I once 
was— « Mend, a father, a protector. Ah, lone ! spare me and 
forgive." 

'^I forgive thee. Save but Glaucus, and I will renounce him. 
mighty Arbaces ! thou art powerful in evil or in good : save the 
Athenian, and the noor lone will never see him more." As she spoke, 
she rose with weak and trembling limbs, and fEdling at ids feet, 
she clasped his knees : " Oh ! if thou really lovest me— if thou art 
human— remember my father's ashes, remember my childhood, 
think of all the hours we passed happily together, and save my 
Glaucus!" 

Strange convulsions shook the frame of the Egyptian ; his fea- 
tures worked fearfully— he turned his face aside, and said, in a 
hollow voice, ** If I could save him, even now, I would ; but the 
Boman law is stem and sharp. Tet if I could succeed — ^if I could 
rescue and set him free — ^wouldst thou be mine — ^my bride? " 

"Thine?" repeated lone, rising: "thine!— thy bride? My 
brother's blood is unavenged : who slew him ? Nemesis, can I 
even sell, for the life of Glaucus, thy solemn trust? Arbaoes— 

tne t Never." 

*Ione, lone!" cried Arbaoes, passionately; "why these mya- 
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terions words ^— why dost thou couple my name with the thought 
of thy brother's death ? " 

" My dreams couple it—and dreams are from the gods." 

" Vain fantasies all ! Is it for a dream that thou wouldst wrong 
the innocent, and hazard thy sole chance of saying thy lover's 
Hfe?" 

" Hear me ! " said lone, speaking firmlv, and with a deliberate 
and solemn Toice : "if Glaucus be saved oy thee, I will never be 
borne to his home a bride. But I cannot master the horror of 
other rites: I cannot wed with thee. Interrupt me not; but 
mark me, Arbaces !— if Glaucus die, on that same day I baffle 
thine arts, and leave to thy love only my dust ! Yes,— tnou may st 
put the knife and the poison from my reach— thou may st imprison — 
thou mayst chain me, but the brave soul resolved to escape is never 
without means. These hands, naked and unarmed though they 
they be, shall tear away the bonds of life. Fetter them, and these 
lips shall firmly refuse the air. Thou art learned— thou hast read 
how women have died rather than meet dishonour. If Glaucus 
X)erish, I will not unworthily linger behind him. By all the rods 
of the heaven, and the ocean, and the earth, I devote myself to 
death ? I have said ! " 

High, proud, dilating in her stature, like one inspired, the 
air and voice of lone struck an awe into the breast of her 
listener. 

" Brave heart ! " said he, after a short pause ; ** thou art indeed 
worthy to be mine. Oh ! that I should have dreamt of such a 

fartner in m^ lofb^ destuues, and never found it but in thee ! 
one," he continued rapidly, ** dost thou not see that we are bom 
for each other? Canst thou not recognise something kindred to 
thine own energy— thine own courage— in this high and self- 
dependent soul? We were formed to unite our sympathies — 
formed to breathe a new spirit into this hackneyed and gross 
world— formed for the mighty ends which my soul, sweeping down 
the gloom of time, foresees with a prophet's vision. With a reso- 
lution equal to thine own, I defy thy threats of an inglorious suicide. 
I hail thee as my own! Queen of climes undarkened by the 
eagle's wing, unravaged by his beak, I bow before thee in homage 
and in awe — but I claim thee in worship and in love ! Together 
will we cross the ocean — toffether will we found our realm ; and far- 
distant ages shall acknowledge the long race of kings bom from 
the marriage-bed of Arbaces and lone ! ' 

" Thou ravest ! These mystic deelamations are suited rather to 
some palsied crone selling charms in the market-place than to the 
wise Arbaces. Thou hast heard my resolution, — it is fixed as the 
Fates themselves. Orcus has heard my vow, and it is written in 
the book of the unforgetfol Hades. Atone, then, Arbaces 1 — 
atone the past : convert hatred into regard — ^vengeance into gra- 
titude ; preserve one who shall never be thy rival. These are acts 
puited to thy original nature, which gives forth sparks of something 
high and noble. They weigh in the scales of the Kings of Death : 
they turn the balance on that day when the disembodied soul 
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Btandi shiyeringf and dismayed between Tartarus and ELysium : 
they gladden the heart in life, better and longer than the reward 
of a momentary passion. Oh, Arbaees ! hear me, and be swayed ! " 

'* Enough, lone. All that I oan do for Glanons shcdl be done ; 
bnt blame me not if I fail. Inquire of my foes, eyen, if I have 
not sought, if I do not seek, to turn aside the sentence from bis 
head ; and judge me aoeordingly. Sleep then, lone. Night wanes : 
I leaye thee to its rest,--and mayst thou have kinder dreams of 
one who hat no existence bat in coine." 

Without waiting a reply, Arbaoes hastily withdrew ; afraid, per- 
haps, to trust himself farther to the passionate prajrer of IoQe,'wnich 
raeked him with jealousy, eTsn while it touched him to compassion. 
But compassion itself came too late. Had lone eyen pledged him 
her hand as his reward, he could not now— his eyidence giyen— 
the populace exeited— haye sayed the Atnenian. Still, made san- 
guine oy his yery energy oi mind, he threw himself on tibe chances 
of the future, and belieyed he should yet triumph oyer the woman 
that had so entangled his passions. 

As his attendants assisted to unrobe him fbr the nighf, the 
thought of Kydia flashed across him. He felt it was necessary 
that lone should neyer learn of her loyer's frenzy, lest it might 
excuse his imputed crime $ and it was possible that her attendants 
mi^ht inform her that Kydia was under his roof, and she ifUght 
desire to see her. As this idea crossed hixsL he t^nied to one of 
his freedmen,— 

** Go, Oallias," said he, " forthwith to Sosia, and tell faimtt that 
on no pretence is he to sufibr the blind slaye Kydia out of her 
cb amber. But, stay— first seek those in attendance upon my ward, 
and caution them not to infbrm her that the |>lind girt is under my 
roi)f. Go— quick I " 

The freedman hastened to obey. After haying discharged his 
commission with respect to lone's attendants, ne sought ^ 
worthy Sosia. He found him not in the little cell which was 
apportioned for his cubiculum; he called his name aloud, and 
from Nydia s chamber, dose at hand, he heard the yoioe of Sosia 
reply,— 

^' Oh, Callias, is it you that I hear h-the gods be pridsed t Open 
the door, I pray you f " 

CUlias withdrew the bolt, and the ruefbl fkce of Sosia haatilj 
obtvuded itself. 

*' What !--in the chamber with that young girl. Soda ! Proh 
pudw ! Are there not firuits ripe enough on the Wallt but that 
thou must tamper with such green 

'* N^ame not the little witcn I ** interrupted Sosia, impatiently; 
" si e will be my ruin !" And he forthwith imparted to Callias 
the listory of the Air Demon, and the escape of the Thessalian. 

" fiang thyself, then, unhappy Sosia ! 1 am just charged from 
Arb ices with a message to thee ; — on no account art thou to sufSsr 
her, eyen for a moment, from that chamber ! ** 

** Me miserum J ** exclaimed tiie slaye. " What can I do I— 
his time she may have yisited half Pompeii. But to-morrow I 
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will undertake to oatoh. her in her old haunts. Keep bat my oonn- 
sel, my dear Callias." 

*' I wiU do aU that friendship can, oonsistent with my own 
safety. But are you snre she has left the hpxise I — she may be 
hidmff here jet" 

* * How is that possible ? She eonld easily have gained the gf arden ; 
and the door, as I told thee, was open.'* 

" Kay, not so ; for, at that very hour thou speoifiest, Arbaoes wa3 
in the garden with the priest Calenus. J went there in seareH 
of some herbs for my master's bath to-morrow. I saw the table 
set out ; but the gate I am sure was shut s depend upon it, that 
Calenus entered by the garden, and naturally olosed the door 
after him." 

** But it was not locked." 

** Yes ) for I myself, ansry &t a negllgenoe whieh might expose 
the bronzes in the peristyle to the meroy of any robber, tumedTthe 
key, took it awav, and — as I did not see the proper slave to whom 
to flive it, or I should have rated him finely— nere it aotually is, 
still in my girdle." 

** Oh, mereiful Baeohus ! I did not pray to thee in vain, after 
all. Let us not lose a moment I Let us to the garden instantly— 
she may yet be there !" 

The ^d-natured Callias eonsented to assist the slave; and 
after vamly searching the chambers at hand, and the recesses of 
the peristyle, they entered the garden. 

It was about this time that Kvdia had xesolved to quit her 
hiding-place, and venture forth on her way. Liajhtly, tremulously, 
holding her breath, which ever and anon evoke forth in quick con- 
vulsive gasps, — ^now gliding by the flower- wreathed columns that 
bord^ed the peristyle— now darkening the still moonshine that 
fell over its tessellated centre — now ascending the terrace of the 
garden — ^now gliding amidst the ffloomy and oreathless trees, she 
gained the fatal door--to find it locked ! We have all seen that 
expression of pain, of uncertainty, of fear, which a sudden disfip- 
pointment of touch, if I may use the expression, casts over the face 
of the blind. But what words can paint the intolerable woe, the 
sinkingof the whole heart, which was now visible on the features 
of the Thesealian ? Again and again her smdl, quivering hands 
wandered to and fro the inexorable door. Poor thing that thou 
wert ! in vain had been all thy noble courage, thy innocent craft, 
ti^v doublings to eseape the hound and huntsman ? Within but 
a &w yards from thee, laughing at thy endeavours— thy despair- 
knowing thou wert now their own, and watching with cruel 
patienee their own moment to seize their p^y— thou s^ saved from 
seeing thy pursuers ! 

*• Hush, Callias 1 — ^let her go on. Let us see what she wiU do 
when she has convinced herself thi^t the door is honest." 

" Look ! she raises her face to the heavens — she mutters — she 
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I advise thee, Sosia, to delay no longer : seize lier ere she quit the 
garden, — ^now ! " 

"Ah ! nmaway I I haye thee — eh?" said Sosia, seizing upon the 
unhappy Nydia. 

As a hare's last human ory in the fangs of the dogs — as the sharp 
voice of terror uttered by a sleep- waLcer suddenly awakened— 
broke the shriek of the blind girl, when she felt the abrupt gripe 
of her gaoler. It was a shriek of such utter agony, sucli eutire 
despair, that it might have rung hauntingly in your ears for ever. 
She felt as if the last plank of the sinking Glaucus were torn from 
his clasp. It had been a stispense of life and death ; and death 
had now won the game. 

"Gods! that ory will alarm the house! Arbaces sleeps fall 
lightiy. Gag her ! cried Callias. 

"An I here is the very napkin with which the young witch con- 
jured awaj mv reason ! Come, that's right ; now thou art dumb as 
well as bhnd. 

And, catching the light weight in his arms, Sosia soon gained 
the house, and reached the chamber from which Nydia had escaped. 
There, removing the gag, he left her to a solitude so racked and 
terrible, that out of Hades its anguish could scarcely be ex- 
ceeded. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

TUB 80EE0W OP BOON COMPANIONS POE OUE APPIICTIONS.— THE 

nXTNGEON AND 1X8 TXCIIK8. 

It was now late on the third and last day of the trial of Glaucns 
and OMnthus. A few hours after the court had broke up and 

i'udgment been given, a small party of the fashionable jouth at 
?ompeu were assembled round the fastidious board of Lepidua. 

" So Glaucus denies his crime to the last ?" said Clodius. 

" Yes ; but the testimony of Arbaces was convincing ; he saw the 
blowgiven," answered Lepidus. 

" What could have been the cause ?" 

" Why, the priest was a gloomy and sullen fellow. He probably 
rated Glaucus soundly about his gay life and gaming habits, and 
ultimately swore he would not consent to his marriage with lone. 
High words arose ; Glaucus seems to have been full of the pas- 
sionate god, and struck in sudden exasperation. The excitement 
of wine, the desperation of abrupt remorse, brought on the delirium 
under which he suffered for some days ; and I can readily imagine, 
poor fellow ! that, yet confused by that delirium, he is even now 
imconscious of the crime he committed ! Such, at least, is the 
shrewd conjecture of Arbaces, who seems to have been most kind 
and-forbearinp in his testimony." 

'* Yes ; he has made himself generally popular by it. But, in 
consideration of these extenuating circumstajices, the senate should 
have relaxed the sentence.'' 



» 
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"And ^ey would liaye done so, but for the people; but Mey 
were outrageous. The priest had spared no pains to excite them ; 
and they imagined — ^the ferocious brutes ! — ^because Glaucus was a 
rich man and a ^^entleman, that he was likely to escape ; and there- 
fore they were mveterate agaiust him, and doubly resolved upon 
Ids sentence. It seems, by some accident or other, that he was 
never formally enrolled as a Eoman citizen ; and thus the senate is 
deprived of tne power to resist the people, though, after all, there 
was but a majority of three agaiust him. Ho ! the Ghian ! " 

" He looks sadly altered ; but how composed and fearless ! " 

** Ay, we shall see if his firmness will last over to-morrow. But 
what merit in courage, when that atheistical hound, Olinthus, 
manifested the same ? 

*' The blasphemer ! Yes," said Lepidus, with pious wrath, " no 
wonder that one of the decurions was, but two days ago, struck 
dead by lightning in a serene sky.* The ^ods feel vengeance 
against Pompeii while the vile aesecrator is alive within its 
walls." 

'* Yet so lenient was the senate, that had he but expressed his 
penitence, and scattered a few grains of incense on tne altar of 
Cybele, he would have been let oflFl I doubt whether these Naza- 
renes, had they the state reliffion, would be as tolerant to us, sup- 
posing' we had kicked down tne image of their Deity, blasphemed 
their rites, and denied their faith." 

" They five Glaucus one chance, in consideration of the circum- 
stances ; they allow him, against the lion, the use of the same 
stilus wherewith he smote the priest." 

"Hast thou seen the lion? hast thou looked at his teeth and 
fangs, and wilt thou call that a chance ? Why, sword and buckler 
would be mere reed and papyrus against the rush of the mighty 
beast ! No, I thmk the true mercy has been, not to leave him long 
in suspense ; and it was therefore fortunate for him that our beni&^n 
laws are slow to pronounce, but swift to execute ; and that the 
games of the amphitheatre had been, by a sort of providence, so 
long since fixed for to-morrow. He who awaits death, dies twice." 

" As for the Atheist," said Clodius, '* he is to cope the griDoi tiger 
naked-handed. Well, these combats are past betting on. Who 
will take the odds ? " 

A peal of laughter annpunced the ridicule of the question. 

** Poor Clodius I " said the host ; ** to lose a friend is somethrag ; 
but to find no one to bet on the chance of his escape is a worse 
misfortune to thee." 

•' Why, it is provoking ; it would have been some consolation to 
h^^n and to me to think he was useftd to the last." 

" The people," said the grave Pansa, " are all delighted with the 
result. They were so mvLoh. afraid the sports at the amphitheatre 
would go ofi; without a criminal for the beasts ; and now, to get 

« Pliny says that, immediately before the eruption of Vesuvius, one of the decw 
rionet municipatet was— thong^h tb.c heaven vras unclouded-— struck dead by 
lightning. 
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two sueh oriminals is indeed a Joy for the poor fellows ! They work 
hard ; they ought to have some amnsement." 

'* There speakg the popular Pansa* who nerer mores without 
a string of clients as long as an Indian triumph. He is always 
prating about the people. Qods I he will ena by being a Grac- 
chus ! ^' 

*' Certainly I am no insolent patrieian,*' said Pansa, with a gene- 
rous air. 

" Well/' observed Lepidus, '4t would have been assnredlT dan- 

?erous to have been meroifol at the eve of 9. beast-fight, u ever 
, though a Boman bred and bom* oome to be tried, pray Jupiter 
there may be either no beasts in the eivdriat or plenty of erimmals 
in the ffaol.y 

"Ana pray," said one of l^e party, *' what has become of the 
poor girl whom Glaucus was to nave married^ A widow witiiout 
oeiuff a bride— that is hard ! " 

** Oh/' returned Clodius, ** she is safe tmder the proteetioix of her 
sruardian, Arbaces. It was natural she should go to him whan she 
nad lost both lover and brother." 

** By sweet Venus, Gla^ous was fbrtunate among the' women! 
They say the rich Julia was in love with him.*' 

**A mere fisible, my friend," said dodiua, eoxcombically | "I 
was with her to-day. If any feeling of the sort she ever conceived, 
I Hatter myself that /have consoled her." 

" Hush, gentlemen 1 " said Pansa \ ** do you not know that Clo- 
dius is employed at the house of Diomed in blowing hard at the 
torch } It begins to bum, and will soon shine bright on the shrine 
of Hymen." 

" Is it so ^ " said Lepidus. '* What ! Clodius become a married 
man ?— Fie ! " 

"Never fear," answered Clodius; "old Diomed is delighted 
at the notion of marrying his daughter to a nobleman, ana will 
come down hugelj with the sesterces. You will see that 1 shall 
not lock them up in the atrium. It will be a white day |br hii 
jolly friends, when Clodius marries an heiress." 

" Say you so } " cried Lepidus ; " come, then* a full cup to the 
health of the fair JuUa ! " 

While such was the conversation—one not discordant to the tone 
of mind common among the dissipated of that day^ and which 
might perhaps, a century ago, have fbund an echo in the looser 
circles of Paris~-while such, I say. was the conversation in die 
gaudy triclinium of Lepidus, far di%rent the scene which scowled 
before the young Athenian. 

After his condemnation, Glaucus Was admitted no more to the 
gentle flruardianship of Sallust, the onlv Mend of his distress. 
He was led along the forum till the guards stopped at a small door 
bv the side of the temple of Jupiter. Tou may see the plaee still. 
The door opened in the centre in a somewhat singular liauhion, 
revolving round on its hinges, as it were, like a modem tomstile, 
'*'i only to leave half the threshold open at the same time, 
igh this narrow aperture they thrust the prisoner, placed 
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before hini a loaf and a pitcher of water, and left him to darkness, 
and, as he thoug^ht, to solitude. So sudden had been tiiat revolu- 
tion of fbrtune which had prostrated him irom the palmy height 
of youthful pleasure and successftd love to the lowest abyss of ip- 
nominy, and the horror of a most bloody death, that he could 
BocLToely eonvinoe himself that he was not held in the meshes of 
some fearful dream. His elastic and fflorious frame had triumphed 
ovet a notion, the ^ater nart of Which he had fortunately not 
drainecL He had recovered sense and eonsciotisness, but still a 
dim and misty depression clung to his nerves and darkened his 
mind. m6 natural oourag:e, ana the Greek nobility of pride, en- 
abled him to vanquish all ttnbeoomiog apprehension, and, in the 
judgment-coiut, to face hid awful lot with a steady mien and 
nnqnailing eye. Bui the consciousness of innocence scarcely suf- 
floed to su|>|>ort hitn when the faze of men no longer excited his 
haughty valour, and he was left to loneliness and silence. He felt 
tbo damps of the dungeon sink chillingly into his enfeebled frame. 
JI&— the feistlaious, the luxurious, the refined— he who had hitherto 
birat^ed ho hardship and known no sorrow. Beautiful bird that he 
was ! why had he left his far and sunny clime^the olive-groves of 
his native hiils— 4ihe mnslc of immemorial streams } Why had he 
wantoned on his glittering plumage amidst these harsh and un- 
genial strangers, dazzling the eyes with his gorgeous hues, charm- 
ing^ the ear with his bUl^esome song— thus suddenly to be arrested 
— caged in darkness— a victim and a pTjey— his gay flights for ever 
over — his hymns of gladness for ever stilled I The poor Athenian ! 
his Very ikults the exuberance of a gentle and joyous nature, how 
little had his past career fitted him for the trials he was destined to 
undergo ! The hoots of the mob, amidst whose plaudits he had so 
often ^ded his graceful car and bounding steeds, still rang grat- 
ingly m his ear. The cold and tttony faces of his former mends 
(the oo-fflates of his merry i*6VelB) stifl rose before his eye. Kone 
now were by to soothe, to sustain, the admired, the adulated 
stranger. These walls opened but on the dread arena of a violent 
and snaaieftQ death. And lone ! of her, too, he had heard naught ; 
no enoouragin^ word) nopitying message ; she, tod, had forsaken him ; 
she believed him guilty— -and of what crime ?— the murder of a bro* 
ther ! He gfouiid his ieeth— ^he groaned aloud— and ever and anon 
a sharp fear shot Mfoss him« In that fell ^dfleroe delirium which 
had so nnaeooantably seized his soul. Which had so ravasred the 
disordered brain, mipht A6 not, indeed, nnknowing to himself, have 
committed the crime of which he Was aeoused? Yet, as the 
thought hashed npon him, it wa» as suddenly ehecked ; fbt, amidst 
all tne darkness of the past, he thought distinctly to recall the 
dinoL gtove of Oybele, the upward face of the pale dead, the pause 
that ne had made beside the corpse, and the sudden shock that 
felled biw? to the earth. He felt convinced of his innocence ; and 
yet who, to the latest time, long after his mangled remains were 
mingled with the elements, would believe him guiltless, or uphold 
his fame? As he reealled his iatervlew with Arbades, and the 
causes of revenge which had been excited in the heart of that dark 
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and fearful man, he conld not but believe that he was the victiin of 
Rome deep-laid and mysterious snare— the olue and train of which 
he was lost in attempting to disoover : and lone — ^Arbaces loved 
her — might his rival's success be founded upon his min? 
That thought out him more deeply than all ; and his noble heart 
was more stung by jealousy than appalled by fear. Again he 
groaned aloud. 

A voice from the recess of the darkness answered that burst of 
anguish. "Who [it said] is my companion in this awful boor? 
Athenian Glaucus, it is thon ?" 

" So, indeed, they called me in mine hour of fortune : they may 
have other names for me now. And thy name, stranger } " 

" Is Olinthus, thy co-mate in the prison as the trial." 

" What ! he whom they call the Atheist ? Is it the injnstioe 
of men that hath taught thee to deny the providence of the 
gods r 

** Alas I" answered Olinthus : ** thou, not I, art the tnie Atheist, 
for thou deniest the sole true God— the Unknown One — ^to whom 
thy Athenian fathers erected an altar. It is in this hour that I know 
my GKkL. He is with me in the dungeon ; His smile penetrates the 
darlmess ; on the eve of deatiimv heart whispers immortality, and 
earth recedes from me but to bring the weary soul nearer nnto 
heaven." 

*' Tell me," said Glauous, abruptly, " did I not hear thy name 
coupled with that of Apsdcides in my trial } Dost thou believe me 
gui%?" 

" God alone reads the heart I but my suspicion rested not npon 
thee." 

" On whom, then ?" 

" Thy accuser, Arbaces." 

''Hal thou cheerest me : and wherefore ?" 

" Because I know the man's evil breast, and he had cause to fear 
him who is now dead." 

With that, OUnthus proceeded to inform Glaucus of those details 
which the reader already knows, the conversion of Apsscides^ the 
plan they had proposed for the detection of the impostures of the 
Egyptian priestcraft, and of the seductions practised b^ Arbaces 
upon the jouthfol weakness of the proselyte. " Theremre," con- 
cluded Olmthus, " had the deceased encountered Arbaces, reviled 
his treasons, and threatened detection, the place, the hour, might 
have favoured the wrath of the Egyptian, and passion and craft 
alike dictated the fatal blow." 

" It must have been so ! " cried Glaucus, joyfully. " I am 
happy." 

'' Yet what, unfortunate ! avails to thee now the discovery } 
Thou art condemned and fated ; and in thine innocence thou wilt 
perish." 

" But I shall know myself guiltless ; and in my mysterious mad- 
ness I hod fearful, though momentary, doubts. Tet tell me« man 
of a strange creed, thinkest thou that, for small errors, or for anoes- 
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tral faxdts, we are for ever abandoned and accuraed by the powers 
above, whatever name thou allottest to them }** 

"God is just, and 'abandons not His creatures for their mere 
htunan frailty. God is merciful, and curses none but the wicked 
who repent not." 

" Yet it seemeth to me as if, in the divine anger, I had been 
smitten by a sudden madness, a supernatural and solemn frenzy, 
WToujB^ht not by human means." 

'* HxeTe are demons on earth," answered the JS'azarene, fearfully, 
" as well as there are God and His Son in heaven ; and since thou 
acknowledgest not the last, the first may have had power over 
thee." 

Glaucns did not reply, and there was a silence for some minutes. 
At length the Athenian said, in a changed, and soft and half-hesi- 
tating voice, " Christian, believest thou, among tne doctrines of 
thy creed, that the dead live again — that they wno have loved here 
are united hereafter — ^that bevond the grave our ^ood name shines 
pure from the mortal mists tnat tmjustly dim it in the gross-eyed 
world — and that the streams which are divided by the desert 
and the rock meet in the solemn Hades, and flow once more into 
one?" 

"Believe I that, Athenian? Ko, I do not believe — I know! 
and it is that beautifol and blessed assurance which supports me 
now. Cyllenel" continued Olinthus, passionately, "oride of 
my heart ! torn from me in the first month of our nuptials, shall I 
not see thee yet, and ere many days be past ? Welcome, welcome 
death, that will brin^ me to heaven and thee ! " 

There was something in this sudden burst of human affection 
which struck a kindred chord in the soul of the Greek. He felt, 
for the first time, a sympathy greater than mere aflOdction between 
him and his companion. He crept nearer towards Olinthus; 
for the Italians, fierce in some points, were not unnecessarily 
cruel in others : they spared the separate cell and the super- 
fluous chain, and allowed the victims of the arena the sad comfort 
of such freedom and such companionship as the prison would 
afford. 

** Yes," continued the Christian with holy fervour, "the immor- 
taHty qf the soul — ^the resurrection — ^the reunion of the dead — ^is 
the great principle of our creed—the great truth a God suffered 
death itself to attest and proclaim. No fabled Elysium— no poetic 
Orcus — ^but a pure and radiant heritage of heaven itself, is the 
portion of the good." 

•' Tell me, then, thy doctrines, and expound to me thy hopes," 
said Glaucus, earnestly. 

Olinthus was not slow to obey that prayer ; and there — as often- 
times in the early ages of the Christian creed— it was in the dark- 
ness of the dungeon, and over the approach of death, that the 
dawning Gospel shed its soft and consecrating rays. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

A CHAKGE FOB GLAtJCUS, 

Ths hoqM paMed in liaeeting iartaxe ore)* the head of Nydia 
from the time ui which she had heen replaced in heif cell. 

Sosia, as if afraid he should be again ontwitted, had ftfftained 
from yisildnff her until late in tihe morning of the following day, 
and then he out thmst in the petiodical basket of food and wine, 
and hastiljr redosed the door. That day rolled on. and Nydia felt 
herself pent— barred— inexorably confined, When that day wss the 
judgment day of Glaucns, and when her release would hare saved 
nitn ! Tet Itnowing, simost imnossible as seemed her escape, that 
the sole ehatice for the life of ulaucos rested on hef , this yonnr 
girl, frail, passionate, and acutely susceptible as she was — ^resolvea 
not to give Way to a despair that Would disable her from seizing 
whatever opportunity mMJU occur. She kept her senses whenever, 
beneath th^ whirl of intolerable thought, they reeled and tottered ; 
nay, she took food and wine that she might sustain her strength— 
^t she mkht be nrepaxed ! 

fihe revonred senenie afte^ scheme of escape, and was fotced to 
dismiss all. Tet Bom& was her only hope, the only instrument 
with which she could tampei'. He had been superstitious in the 
desire of ascertaining whethej^ he eould ev^ttially purchase his 
freedom. Blessed gods ! Mght he not be won by the bribe of free- 
dom itself? was she not nearly rich enough to purchase it } Her 
slender arms were cotered with bracelets, the presents of labit ; and 
on hei^ neck she jet wote that very chain which, it may be mnem- 
bered, had occasioned her jealous quarrel with Glaucus, and which 
she had afterwards promised vainly to wear fbr ever. Bhe waited 
bumingly till Sosia should again appear ; but as hour after hour 
passed, and he came not, she &Tew impatient. Every nerve beat 
with fever ; she eould endure the solitude no longer^-^e groaned, 
she shrieked aloud— she beat herself against the door. Her eries 
echoed along the hall, aM Sosia, in peevish angrer, hastened to see 
what was the mattei*, and silence his prisoner if possible. 

** Ho ! ho I what is thi/? " said he, surlily. " Ycfuag slave, if 
thou screamest out thus, we must gag th^ again. My sbonlden 
will smatt fof it, if thou art heard by my master." 

** Kind Sosisy chide me not — I cannot endure to be so long iQone," 
answered Kvdia ; *' the solitude appals me. Bit with me, I pray, 
a little while. If ay, fear not that I should attempt to escape ; 
place thy seat before the door. Keep thine eye on me — I will not 
stir from this spot." 

Sosia, who was a considerable gossip himself^ was moved by this 
-Idress. He pitied one who had nobody to talk with — ^it was his 

ie too ; he pitied—and resolved to relieve himself. Ho took the 
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hint of Nydia, placed a stool before the door, leant his back ag^ainst 
it, and replied, — 

" I am sure I do not wish to be chnrlish ; and so far as a little 
innocent chat goes, I haye no objection to indulge you. But mind, 
no tricks— no more conjuring ! " 

" N0| no ; tell me, dear Sosia, what is the hour ? " 

" It 18 already evening— the eoats are going home." 

" gods I how went the trial? " 

" Both condemned ! " 

Nydia repressed the shriek. " Well— well, I thought it would 
be so. When do they suffer ? " 

'* To-morrow, in the amphitheatre. If it were not for thee, little 
wretch ! I should be allowed to go with the rest and see it." 

Nydia leant back for some moments. Nature ooidd endure no 
more — she had fainted away. But Sosia did not perceive it, for it 
was the dusk of eve, and he was full of his own privations. He 
went on lamenting the loss of so delightful a show, and accusing 
the injustice of Arbaces for singling nim out from all his fellows 
to be converted into a gaoler ; and ere he had half finished, Nydia, 
with a deep sigh, recovered the sense of life. 

'* Thou sighest, blind one, at my loss ! Well, that is some com- 
fort. So long as yoa acknowledge how much you cost me, I will 
endeavour not to grumble. It is hard to be ill-breated, and yet not 
pitied." 

*' Sosia, how much dost thou require to make up the purchase of 
thy freedom?" 

** How much? Why, about two thousand sesterces." 

The gods be praised ! not more ? Seest thou these bracelets and 
this chain ? They are well worth double that sum. I will give 
them thee if " 

** Tempt me not : I cannot release thee. Arbaces is a severe and 
awful master. Who knows but I might feed the fishes of the 
Samus ? Alas ! all the sesterces in the world would not buy me 
back into life. Better a live dog than a dead Hon." 

" Sosia, thy freedom ! Think well ! If thou wilt let me out, 
only for one uttle hour ! — ^let me out at midnight— I will return ere 
1x>-morrow's dawn ; nay, thou canst go with me." 

"No," said Sosia, sturdily, "a stave once disobeyed Arbaces, 
and he was never more heard of." 

" But the law gives a master no power over the life of a slave." 

" The law is very obHging, but more poHte than efficient. ,1 know 
that Arbaces always gets the law on Ms side. Besides, if I am 
once dead, what law can bring me to life again ! " 
^ Nydia wrung her hands. *' Is there no hope, then ? " said she, 
convulsively. 

" None of escape, till Arbaces gives the word." 

"Well, then, said Nydia, quickly, "thou wilt not, at least, 
refuse ta take a letter for me : thy master cannot kill thee for 
that." 

" To whom ? " 

" The pr»tor." 

S 
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** To a magistrate ? No— not I. I shoiild be made a wiioeas in 
court, for what I know ; and the way they cross-ezamine the Blaye 
is by the torture." 

"Pardon : I meant not the prastor— it was a word that escaped 
me unawares ; I meant quite mother person— the gay Sallust." 

" Oh ! and what want vou with him } " 

** Glauous was mv master ; he purchased me from a cruel lord. 
He alone has been Kind to me. He is to die. T shall neyer Uto 
happily if I cannot, in his hour of trial and doom, let him know 
that one heart is grateful to him. Ballust is his friend ; he will 
convey my message." 

" I am sure he will do no such thing. Glaucua wiQ have enough 
to think of between this and to-morro\r without troubling his h^ 
about a blind nrl." 

** if an," said Nydia, rising, " wilt thou become free ? Thou hast 
the offer in thy power ; to-morrow it will be too late. Never was 
freedom more cheaply purchased. Thou canst easily and unmissed 
leave home : less than half an hour will suffice for thine absence. 
And for such a trifle wilt thou refuse liberty ? " 

Sosia was greatly movea. It wa« true that the reouest was 
remarkably sillv ; but what was that to him } So much tne better. 
He could lock tne door on Nydia, and, if Arbaoes should learn his 
absence, the offence was vernal, and would merit but a reprimand. 
Yet, should Nydia's letter contain something more than what she 
had said— should it speak of "hex imprisonment, as he sl^'ewdly 
conjectured it would do — ^what then ! It need neve^ be known to 
Arbaces that he had carried the letter. At the worst the hiibe 
was enormoufr— the risk light— the temptation irresistible. He 
hesitated no longer— he assented to the proposal. 

''Give me the trinkets, and! wfll take uie letter. Tel stay— 
thou art a slave— thou hast ao right to ^e^ ornament9~-they are 
thy master's." 

'^•They were the gifts of Qlanous; }ie is my v^aster, What 
chance nath he to oiaim tnem ? Who else wi^know Jthey are in 
my possession } " 

'* Enough— I will bring thee the papyrus." 

" No, not papyrus— a tablet of wa^ and a stilus." 

Nydia, as the reader will haye seen* ^as bom of gantle parents. 
They had done all to lighten her ealanuty, and her^|uick mtdLect 
seconded their exertions. Despite her blindness, she Aad therefore 
acquired in childhood, thougn imperfectly, the art to write with 
the sharp stilus upon waxen tablets, in which her exquisite sense 
of touch came to her aid. When the tablets were brought to her, 
she thus painfully traced some words in Ureek, the language of 
her childhood, and which almost every Italian of the higher ranks 
was then supposed to know. She oarefulljr wound round the 
epistle the protecting thread, and covered its knot with wax: 
and ere she placed it in the hands of Sosia, she thus addzeaaed 
him:— 

" Bosia, I am blind and in prison. Thou mayst think to deceive 
•«-^thou mayst pretend only to take the letter to Salluat— thou 
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xaafBt not falfil thy charge : but here I soleiiualT dedicate thy 
Lead to yengeanoe, thy soul to the infenud powers, if thou wrongest 
thj trust : and I eall upon thee to plaoe thy risht hand ol faith in 
mine, and repeat after me these words : — * By tne ground on which 
we stand— br the elements which contain life and can curse life — 
hy Orcus, the all-avengin^by the Olympian Jupiter, the all- 
seeing — I swear that 1 inll honestly discharge my trusti and 
faithfully deliver into the hands of SaLlust this letter I And if I 
peijure myself in this oath, may the foil curses of heaven and hell 
oe wreaked uuon me ! ' Enougn !— I trust thee — ^take thy reward. 
It is already dark — depart at once." 

" Thou art a strange girl, and thou hast frightened me terribly ; 
but it is all very natural : and if Sallust is to oe found* I give him 
this letter as I have sworn. By my faith, I may have my little 
peccadilloes I but peijury — ^no ! I leave that to my betters." 

With this Sosia witndrew, carefoUy j[»assing the heavy bolt 
athwart Nydia's door — carefully locking its wards : and, hanging 
the key to nis girdle, he retired to his own den, enveloi)6a himself 
from head to foot in a huffe disguising cloak, and sUpped out by 
the back way undisturbea and unseen. 

The streets were thin and empty. He soon gained the house of 
Sallust. The porter bade him leave his letter, and be gone ; for 
Sallust was so grieved at the condemnation oi Glaucus, ^t he 
could not on any account be disturbed. 

'* Nevertheless. I have sworn to give this letter into his own hands 
— do so I must 1 ' And Sosia, well knowing by experience that 
Cerberus loves a sop, thrust some half a doi^en sesterces into the 
hand of the porter. 

" Well, well," said the latter, relentinf^ " you may enter if you 
will ; but, to tell you the truth, Sallust %9 drinking himself out of 
Ziis grief. It is his vf&j when anjthinff disturbs him. He orders 
a oapit^ aupperi the best wine, and does not give over till 
everythpig is out of his head— but the Uquor." 

'* An excellent plan— excellent ! Ah. what it is to be rich ! If 
I were SaUust, I would have some grief or another every day. 
But just say a kind word for me with the atrienaia— I see him 
ooming." 

Sallust was too sad to receive company ; he was too sad, also, to 
drink alone ; so, as was his wont, he admitted his favourite freed- 
man to his entertainment, and a stranger banquet never was held. 




'Hy good fellow,^' said he to his companion, " it was a most 
awful judgmentr-heighho !— it is not bad that kid, eh } Poor, 
dear Glaucus I— what a jaw the Hon has too 1 Ah, ah, ah ! " 

And Sallust sobbed loudly— the fit was stqpped by a connteractiQn 
of hiccups. 
" Take a oup of wine," said the freedman. 
** A thought too cold ; but then how cold Glaueus must be ! 

s 2 
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Shut np the hauae to-morrow— not a slave shall stir forth — ^none of 
my people shall honour tliat cursed arena—- No, no ! " 

" Taste the Falemian— your grief distracts you. By the gods it 
doe»— a piece of that cheesecake." 

It was at this auspicious moment that Sosia was admitted to the 
presence of the disconsolate carouser. 

"Ho!— what art thou?" 

"Merely a messenger to Sallust. I give him this billet from 
a young female. There is no answer that I know of. May I 
withdraw?" 

Thus said the discreet Sosia, keeping his face muffled in his 
doakf and speaking with a feigned voice, so that he might not 
hereaxter be recognised. 

" By the eods—a pimp ! Unfeeling wretch ! — do you not see my 
sorrows ? Go ! — and the curses of Pandarus with you ! " • 

Sosia lost not a moment in retiring. 

" Will you read the letter, Sallust ? " said tiie freedman. 

" Letter ! — which letter ? " said the epicure, reeling, for he began 
to see double. " A curse on these wenches, say I ! Am I a man 
to think of— r^wjcifp)— pleasure, when— when— my friend is going 
to be eat up? 

" Eat another tartlet." 

" No, no I My grief chokes me ! " 

" Take him to bed," said the freedman ; and, Sallust* s bead now 
declining fairly on his breast, they bore him off to his oubiculiim* 
still muttering lamentations for Glaucus, and imprecations on ue 
unfeeling overtures of ladies of pleasure. 

Meanwhile Soda strode indignantly homeward. " Pimp, indeed !" 

?uoth he to himself. " Pimp ! a scurvy-tongued fellow that Sallust ! 
[ad I been called knave, or thief, I could have forgiven it ; but 
pimp ! Faugh ! there is something in the word which the toughest 
stomach in the world would rise aprainst. A knave is a Imave for 
his own pleasure, and a thief a thief for his own profit ; and there 
is sometning honourable and philosophical in being a rascal for 
one's own sake : that is doing things upon principle— upon a^[rand 
scale. But a pimp is a thing that defiles itself for another — a pipkin 
that is put on the fire for another man's pottage ! a napkin* that 
every guest wipes his hands upon I and the scullion says, 'by 
your leave,' too. A pimp ! I would rather he had called me 
parricide ! But the man was drunk, and did not know what he 
said ; and, besides,. I dis^^uised myself. Had he seen it had been 
Sosia who addressed him, it would nave been ' honest Sosia ! ' and, 
' worthy man ! ' I warrant. Nevertheless, the truikets have been 
won easily— that's some comfort ! and, goddess Feronia ! I shall 
be a freedman soon I and then I should like to see who'll call me 
pimp !— unless, indeed, he pay me prettv handsomely for it ! " 

While Sosia was soliloquising in this nigh-minded and generous 
vein, his path lay along a narrow lane that led towards the amphi- 
theatre and its adjacent palaces. Suddenly, as he tamed a sharp 
comer, he found himself in the midst of a considerable orowiL 
Men. women, and children, all were hurrying on» laughing. 
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talking, gesticolating ; and, ere lie was awaie of it» the worthy 
Sosia was borne away with the noisy stream. 

"What now?'* he asked of his nearest neighbour, a young 
ariifioer; "what now? Where are all these ffooa folks thronging ? 
Does any rich patron giTe away alms or yianos to-night } " 

" Not so, man— better still," replied the artificer ; " the noble 
Pansa— the people's Mend— has granted the publio leave to see the 
beasts in their vivaria. By Hercules I they will not be seen so 
safely by some persons to-morrow ! " 

" 'Tis a ^tty sight," said the alaye, yielding to the throng that 
impelled mm onward : " and since I may not go to the sports to- 
morrow, I may as well take a peep at the beasts to-night." 

" You will do well." returned his new ao^uaintance ; " a lion 
and a tiger are not to be seen at Pompeii every; day." 

The crowd had now entered a bronn and wide space of ground, 
on which, as it was only lighted scantily and from a distance, the 
press boMune dangeroxis to those whose limbs and shoulders were 
not fitted for a mob. Neyertheless, the women especially— many of 
them with children in their arms, or even at the breast— were the 
most resolute in forcing their way ; and their shrill exclamations 
of complaint or objurgation were heard loud above the more jovial 
and masculine voices. Yet, amidst them was a young and girlish 
voice, that appeared to come from one too happy in her excitement 
to be alive to the inconvenience of the crowd. 

"Aha!" cried the young woman, to some of her companions, 
" I always told you so ; I always said we should have a man for 
the lion ; and now we have one for the tiger too ! I wish to- 
morrow were come ! 

** Ho ! ho I for the merrr, merry show, 
With a forest of faces in everjr row i 
' Lo 1 the swordsmen, bold as the son of Alcmsena, 

Sweep, side hj side, o'er the hushed arena. 
Talk while you may, yon will hold your breath 
When they meet in the grasp of the glowing death 1 
Tramp 1 tramp 1 how gadly they go ! 
Ho t ho ! for the merry, merry show!" 

" A jolly girl ! " said Sosia. 

" Yes," replied the young artificer, a curly-headed, handsome 
youth. " Yes/* replied he, enviously ; "the women love a 
gladiator. If 1 hadf been a slave, I would have soon found my 
schoolmaster in the lanista ! " 

"Would you, indeed?" said Sosia, with a sneer. "People's 
notions differ ! " 

The crowd had now arrived at the place of destination ; but as 
the cell in which the wild beasts were confined was extremely 
small and narrow, tenfold more vehement than it hitherto had 
been was the rush of the aspirants to obtain admittance. Two of 
the ofSlcers of the amphitheatre, placed at the entrance, very wisely 
mitiflrated the evil by disjpensmg to the foremost only a limited 
nuJIfLber of tickets at a time, and admitting no new visitors till 
their predecessors had sated their curiosity. Sosia, who was a 
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tolerably stoat hUaW, and not troubled with any remailatble 
scruples of diffidence or good-breeding, contrived to be among tiie 
first of the initiated. 

Separated from his companion the artificer, Bocia fotmd himself 
in a narrow cell of oppressive heat and atmosphere, and lighted 
by several rank and &iring torches. 

The animals, usually kept in different vivaria, or dens, were 
now, for the greater entertainment of the visitors, placed in one, 
but equally indeed divided from each other by sta^ng cages pro- 
tected oy iron bars. i 

There they weio, the fell and grim wanderers of tiie desert, 
who have now become almost the principal agents of this ^tcvy. 
The Hon, who, as being the more gentle by nature than his fbllow- 
beast, had been more incited to ferocity by hunger, stalked 
r^essly and fiercely to and fro his narrow confines : his eyes 
were lund with rage and fkmine ; and as, everv now and then, he 
paused and fflazed around, the spectators fbarrolly pressed back- 
ward, and c^ew their breath more^ quickly. But the tiger lay 
quiet and extended at full length in his cage, and only by an 
occasional play of his tail, or a lonf impatient yawn, testified any 
emotion at nis confinement, ot at the crowd which honoured him 
with their presence. 

" I have seen no fiercer beast than von lioh even in the amphi- 
theatre of RomCft" said a gigantic ana sinewy fellow who stood at 
the right hand of Sosia. ^ 

" I feel humbled when 1 look at his limbs," replied, at the left 
of Sosia, a slighter and younger figure, with his arms folded on his 
breast. 

The slave looked first at one, and then at the other. " Virtus in 
medio/ — virtue is ever in the middle!" muttered he to him- 
self ; " a goodly neighbourhood for thee, Sosia— a gladiator on each 
side ! " 

** That IB well said, Lydon,*' returned the huger gladiator ; " I 
feel the same." 

" And to think," observed Lydon. in a tone of deep feeling, ** to 
think that the noble Greek, he whom we saw but a day or two 
since before us, so fall of youth, and health, and joyousness, is to 
feastyon monster ! " 

** Why not ? " growled Niger, savagely ; " many an honest 
gladiator has been compelled to a like combat by the emperor — 
why not a wealthy murderer by the law ? ** 

Lydon sighed, shrugged his shoulders, and remained silent. 
Meanwhile the common gazers listened witli staring eyes and lips 
apart : the gladiators were objects of interest as well as the beasts 
--they were animals of the same species ; so the crowd glanced 
from one to the other — the men and the brutes : — whispering their 
*^??T^^** and anticipating the morrow. 

. y'dl ! " said Lydon, turning away, " I thank the gods that it 

M not the lion or the tiger J am to contend with ; even yx>u, Kiiren 

we a gentler combatant than they." J » b • 

^t equally dangerous," said the gladiator, with a fierce 
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lanfirh ; and the bydtaiiders^ admiring hi^ vast limbs and }eh)ciou8 
oonntenance, laughed too. 

'* That as it may he," answeifed Lrdon, car^les^ly, as he pressed 
through t&e throng and quitted the deU. 

** 1 inay as well take advantage of his shoulders," thought the 
prudent Sosia, hastening to foUotv him : '* the croWd alwaj'S gite 
way to a gladiator, So 1 will keep dose behind, and ooMe in lor a 
sluue of nis consequence." 

The son of Medon strode qtuckly through the mob, many of 
whom recognised his features and profession. 

** That is young Lydon* a brave fellow ; he fights to-morrow,*' 
said one. 

*'Ah! I have a bet on him^" said another; "see hoW firmlt' 
hewaisi'* ^ . 

** Good luck to thee, Lydon !*' said a third. 

*• Lydon, you have my wishes," half whispered a fourth,^ smiling 
(a comely Woman of the middle class) — '* and it you. Win* Why, 
you may near more of me." 

•* A handsome mail, bv Tehus 1 cried a fifth, who was a prl 
scarce in her teens. ** Thank yoii," rieturned Sosia, gravely taking 
the compliment to himself. 

However strong the purer motives of Lvdom and certain though 
ft be that he would never have entered so bloody a calling but 
from the hope of obtaining his father's freedom, he was not alto- 
gether unmoved by the notice ^ he excited. He forgot that the 
toices now raised in commendation might, on the morrow, shout 
over his dpath-pangs. By nature fierce and reckless, as Well as 
generous and . warm-hearted, he was already imbued with the 
pride of a profession that he fancied he disdained, and affected by 
the ilifiuence of a companionship that in reality he loathed. We 
saw himself how a man of importance ; his step grew yet lighter, 
and his mien more elate. ^ 

" Kiger," said he, turning suddenly, as he had now threaded the 
crowd ; *' we have often quarrelled ; we are not matched against 
each other, but one of us, at least, may reasonably expect to fall — 
give us thy hand, 

" Most readily,*^ said Sosia, extending his nalm. 

**Hal what fool is this? Why, I thought Kiger was at my 
heels ! " ^ 

" I for^ve the mistake,^' replied Sosia^ condescendedly : ** don't 
mention it ; the error was easy— -I and i^iger are somewhat of the 
same build.** 

*' Ha ! ha ! that is exoelleht ! Kiger would have slit thy throat 
had he heard thee ! *' 

" Tou gentlemen of the arena have a most disagreeable mode of 
talking," said Sosia : ** let us change the conversation.** 

" Vah I vah I" said Lydon, impatiently ; "I am in no humour 
to converse with thee !" 

" Why, truly." returned the slave, " you must have serious 
thoughts enough to occupy your mind: to-morrow is, I think, 
your first essay in the arena. Well, I am sure you wiU die bravely l" 
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** May ihr words fall on thine own head ! '* said Lydon, super- 
stitiously, for he by no means liked the blessing of Sosia. " Die! 
No— I trust my hour is not yet come." 

** He who plays at dice with death must expect the dose's throw," 
replied Sosia^ maliciously. *' But you are a strong fellow, and I 
wish you all imaginable luck : and so. vale I" 

With that the slaYe turned on his heel, and took his way home* 
ward. 

"I trust the rogue's words are not ominous," said Lydon, 
musingly. " In my zeal for my father's liberty, and my con- 
fidence in my own thews and sinews, I have not contemplated the 
possibility of^ death. My poor father ! I am thy only son !— if I 
were to fall " 

As the thought crossed him, the ffladiator strode on with a more 
rapid and restless pace, when suddenly, in an opposite street, he 
beheld the yery object of his thoughts. Leaning on his stick, his 
form bent by care and age, his eyes downcast, and his steps 
trembling, the grey-haired Medon slowly ai>proached towards tne 
gladiator. Lydon paused a moment : he divined at once the cause 
that brought forth the old man at that late hour. 

" Be sure, it is I whom he seeks," thought he ; " he is horror- 
struck at uie condemnation of OUnthus — he more than ever 
esteems the arena criminal and hateful— he comes again to dis- 
suade me from the contest. I must shun him— 1 cannot brook his 
prayers— his tears." 

^ These thoughts, so long to recite, flashed across the young man 
like lii^htning. He turned alnruptly and fled swiftly in an opposite 
direction. He paused not till, almost soent and breathless, he 
found himself on the summit of a small aodiyity which oyer- 
looked the most gay and splendid part of that miniature city ; and 
as there he paused, and gazed along the tranquil streets glittering 
in the rays of the mbon (which had Just arisen, and brought par- 
tially and picturesquely into li^ht the crowd around the amphi- 
theatre at a distance, murmuring, and swaying to and fro), the 
influence of the scene affected him, rude and tmimaginatiye wough 
his nature. He sat himself down to rest upon the steps of a 
deserted portico, and felt the calm of the hour quiet and restore 
him. Opposite and near at hand, the lights gleamed from a palace 
in which the master now held his revels. The doors were open 
for coolness, and the gladiator beheld the numerous and festiye 
noup gathered round the tables in the atrium ;* wlule behind 
tiiem, closing the long yista of the illumined rooms beyond, the 
spray of the distant fountain sparkled in the mooi^beams. There, 
tne garlands wreathed around the columns of the hall — ^therc, 
gleamed still and frequent the marble statue— there, amidst peals 
of Jocund laughter, rose the music and the lay. 

* In the atrium, m I have elBewlwre obtenred, a larfor party of gnetts than 
ordinary was frequently entertained. 
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EPICUKEAN SOKO. 

*' Awa7 with your atoiies of Hade8, 

Which the Fhunen has forged to aftight us,— 
We tauigfa at your three Maiden Ladies, 
Your Fates,— and your suUen Cocftas. 

Poor Jore has a troublesome life, sir, 

Could we credit your tales of his portals— 
In shutting his ears on his wife, sir. 

And opening his cgres upon mortals. 

Oh, blest be Oie bright Epicurus ! 

Who taught us to laugh at such fikUes j 
On Hades tiiey wanted to moor us. 

And his hand cut the terrible cables. 

If, then, there's a Jove or a Juno, 

They vex not their heads about us, man : 
Besides, if they did, I and you know 

"Tls the life of a god to live thut, man 1 

What ! tUnk you the gods place their bliss— eh ?— 

In playing the spy on a shmer ? 
In counting the girls that we kiss, eh ? 

Or the cups that we empty at dinner ? 

Content with the soft lips that lore us. 

This music, this wine, and this mirth, boys, 
We care not for gods up above us, — 

We know there's no god for this earth, boys !" 

While Lydon's piety (which, aooommodating as it might be, 
was in no sliffht desree disturbed by these verses, which emoodied 
the fashionable philosophy of the day) slowly recovered itsdf from 
the shock it had received, a small ^arty of men, in plain garments 
and of the middle class, passed by ms resting-place^ They were in 
earnest conversation, and did not seem to notice or heed the 
gladiator as they moved on. 

" horror oh horrors I " said one ; " Olinthns is snatched from 
ns ! our right arm is lopped away ! When will Christ descend to 
protect his own ?" 

*' Can humaa atrocitv go farther }" said another : '' to sentence 
an innocent man to the same arena as a murderer ! But let us 
not despair; the thunder of Sinai may yet be heard, and the 
Lord preserve his saint. ' The fool has said in his heart. There is 
no God.' " 

At that moment out broke again, from the illumined palace, the 
burden of the revellers' song : — 

*' We care not for gods up above us, — 

We know there's no god for this earth, boysl"* 

Ere the words died away, the Nazarenes, moved by suddcm 
indignation, caught up the echo, and, in the words of one of their 
favourite hymns, shouted aloud — 

* See note (o) at the end. 
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Woe to at «ltk«d, woe 1" 
A andden nlence from the startled hall of revel inCMeded time 
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of one of the yotmgeat of the women bnke out nUuioiulr uid 
thrill:— 

"THAKrl TiAiirt NowoAii,TniTaD^ 
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BOOK THE FIFTH. 



CHAPTBB I. 

TR£ SBBAtt or* AUBAC&fl.— A TIBITOB AKB A WAftNIKft TO THS 

EGTPtlAK. 

The awM night preeedih^ the fietce ioy of the amphitheatre 
rolled drearily awayjand pwyly broke forth the dawnot Ttts last 
DAT 07 PoHPsn ! The air was nncomixionly oalm and snltrr— a 
thin and dull mist gathered oyer the valleys and hollows of the 
hroad Campanian fields. But jet it was remarked in snrpriie by 
the early fiBhermen, that, despite the exoeedinff stillness of the at- 
mosphere, the waves of the sea were agfitated, and seemed, as it 
were, to mn disturbedly back from the shore i while alonp the 
bine and stately Samus. whose ancient breadth of channel the 
traveller now vainly seeks to discover, there crept a hoarse and 
sullen mnrmnr, as it glided by the laughing plains and the gaudy 
villas of the wealthy citizens. Clear above the low mist rose the 
time-worn towers of the immemorial town, the red-tiled roofs ot 
the bHght streets, the solemn columns of many temples, and the 
statue-croWned portals of the Forum and the Arch of Triumph. 
Far in the distance, the outline of the circling hills soared above 
the vapours, and nmiffled with the changeful hues of the morning 
sky. The cloua that had so long rested over the crest of Yesuvius 
had suddenly vanished, and its rugged and haughty brow looked 
without a frown over the beautiful scenes below. 

Despite the earliness of the hour, the gates of the city were 
alrea<&' opened. Horseman upon horseman, vehicle after vehicle, 
poured rapidly in ; and the voices of numerous pedestrian {p*oups, 
olad in holiday attire, rose hijg^h in joyous and excited merriment ; 
tne streets were crowded with citizens and strangers from the 
populous neighbourhood of Pompeii ; and noisily— fast— -confusedly 
swept the many streams of life towtmis the fatal show. 

Despite the vast size of the amphitheatre, seemingly so dispro- 
portioned to the extent of the city, and formed to include nearly 
the whole population of Pbmpeii itself, so mat, on extraordinary 
occasions, was th^ concourse of strangers from all parts of Cam- 
pania, tiiat the space before it was usually crowded for se^ral 
hours previous to the commencement of the sports, by such persons 
as were not entitled by their rank to appointed and special seats. 
And the intense curiosity which the trial and sentence of two. 
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orimiiudB bo remarkable had occasioned, increased the crowd on 
this day to an extent whollv unprecedented. 

While the common people, with the lively yehemenoe of their 
Gampanian blood, were thus pushing, scrambling, hurrying on^ — 
yet. amidst all their eagerness, preserving, as is now the wont with 
Italians in such meetings, a wonderful order and un^uarrelsome 
good-humour, — a strange visitor to Arbaces was threading her way 
to his sequestered mansion. At the sight of her quaint and 
primesval garb—of her wild gait and gestures— the passengers she 
encounter^ touched each other and smiled ; but as they caught a 
fflimpse of her countenance, the mirth was hushed at onoe, for the 
face was as the face of the dead; and, what with the ghastly 
features and obsolete robes of the stranger, it seemed as if one lonf 
entombed had risen once more amongst the living. In silence ana 
awe ea(^ group gave way as she passed along, and she soon gained 
the broad porch of the Egyptian's palace. 

The blade porter, like the rest of the world, astir at an unusual 
hour, started as he opened the door to her summons. 

The sleep of the Egyptian had been unusually profound during 
the night ; but, as the dawn approached, it was disturbed by 
strange and unquiet dreams, which impressed him the more as they 
were coloured by the peculiar philosophy he embraced. 

He thought that he was transported to the bowels of the earth, 
and that he stood alone in a miffhty cavern, supported by enormous 
columns of rough and primssval rock, lost, as they ascended, in the 
vastness of a shadow athwart whose eternal darkness no beam of day 
had ever fflanoed. And in the space between these columns were 
huge wheels, that whirled round and round unceasingly, and with 
a rushing and roaring noise. Only to the right and left extremities 
of the cavern, the space between the pillars was left bare, and tilie 
apertures stretched away into galleries — not wholly dark, but 
dimly lighted by wandering and erratic fires, that. meteor-Uke. 
now crept (as the snake creeps) along the rugged and dank soil ; ana 
now leaped fiercely to and fro, darting across the vast gloom in wild 
gambolfr— suddenly disappearing, and as suddenly bursting into 
tenfold brilliancy and power. And while he gazed wonderingly 
upon the gallery to the left, thin, mist-like, asrial shapes passed 
slowly up ; and when they had gained the hall they seemed to 
rise aloft, and to vanish, as the smoke vanishes, in the measureless 
ascent. 

He turned in fear towards the opposite extremity— and behold ! 
there came swiftly, from the gloom above, similar shadows, which 
swept hurriedly alon^ the gallery to the right, as if borne invo- 
luntarily adown the tides of some invisible stream ; and the faces 
of these spectres were more distinct than those that emerged from 
the opposite passage ; and on some was joy, and on others sorrow 
—some were vivid with expectation and hope, some unutterably 
dejected by awe and horror. And so they passed swift and oon- 
stantiv on, till the eyes of the gazer ^ew ddzzv and blinded with 
the whirl of an ever-varying succession of things impelled by a 
power apparently not their own. 
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Arbaoes turned away ; and, in the reoess of the hall, he saw the 
mighty fonn of a giantess seated upon a pile of skulls, and her 
hands were busy upon a pale and shadowy woof; and he saw that 
the woof oonununicated with the numberless wheels, as if it guided 
the machinery of their movements. He thought his feet, bv some 
secret agency, were impelled towards the female, and that ne was 
borne onwards till he stood before her, face to face. The counte- 
nance of the giantess was solemn and hushed, and beautifully 
serene. It was as the face of some colossal sculpture of his own 
ancestral sphinx. No passion— no human emotion, disturbed its 
brooding and unwrinkled brow ; there was neither sadness, nor 
joy, nor memory, nor hope ; it was free from all with which the 
wud human heart can sympathise. The mystery of mysteries 
rested on its beauty, — ^it awed, but terrified not; it was the Incar- 
nation of the Sublime. And Arbaces felt the voice leave his lips, 
without an impulse of his own ; and the voice asked — 

" Who art tnou, and what is thy task ? " 

" I am That which thou hast acknowledged," answered, without 
desisting from its work, the mighty phantom. "My name is 
Natube ! These are the wheels of the world, and my hand 
guides them for the life of all things." 

*' And what," said the voice of Arbaces, " are these galleries, 
that, strangely and fitfully illumined, stretch on either hand into 
the abyss of gloom ?" 

" That," answered the giant-mother, ** which thou beholdest to 
the left, is the gallery of the Unborn. The shadows that flit on- 
ward and upward into the world, are the souls that pass from the 
lon^ etemil^ of being to their destined pilgrimage on earth. That 
which thou beholdest to thy right, wherein the shadows descending 
from above sweep on, equally unknown and dim, is the gallery of 
the Dead!" 

** And, wherefore," said the voice of Arbaces, " yon wandering 
lights, that so wildly break the darkness ; but only break, not 
reveal f" * 

** Dark fool of the human sciences ! dreamer of the stars, and 
would-be decipherer of the heart and origin of things ! those lights 
are but the glimmerings of such knowledge as is vouchsafed to 
Nature to work her way, to trace enough of the past and future to 
give providence to her designs. Judge, then, puppet as thou art, 
what lights are reserved for thee ! " 

Arbaces felt himself tremble as he asked again, ** Wherefore am 
There?" 

**Itis the forecast of thy soul— the prescience of thy rushing 
doom — ^the shadow of thy fate lengthening into eternity as it 
declines from earth." 

Ere he could answer, Arbaces felt a rushing wind sweep down 
the cavern, as the winds of a giant god. Home aloft from the 

ground, and whirled on high as a leaf in the storms of autumn, he 
eheld himself in the midst of the Spectres of the Dead, and hur- 
rying with them along the length of gloom. As in vain and 
impotent despair he struggled against the impelling power, he 
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tboagh the wdtd grew into somethiiig like a shape-Hi spectral 
outline of the wines and talons of an ei^le, with limbs floating far 
and indistinctly aJong the air. and eyes that, alone dearly and 
yividlv seen, glared stgnily and remorselesslT on his own. 

** W bat art thon } " again said the voice of the BgyDtian. 

*' I am That which thou hast acknowledged ;" ana the spectre 
laughed aloud—" and my name is Nscxssitt." 

•To what dost thou bsar me?" 

" To the Unknown." 

" To happiness or to woe ? '* 

" As thou hast sown, so shalt thou reap." 

*' Dread thing, not so ! If thou art the Euler of life, thine are 
my misdeeds, not mine." 

** I am but the breath of God I *' answered the mighty inxv, 

'* Then is my wisdom vain ! " groaned the dreamer. 

** The husbandman accuses not fate, when, haying sown thistles, 
he reaps not com. Thou hast sown crime, accuse not fbte if thou 
reapest not the harvest of virtue." 

The scene suddenly changed. Arbaces was in a place of human 
bones ; and lo ! in the midst of them was a skull, ana the akull, still 
retaining its fleshless hollows, assumed slowly, and iu the myste- 
rious confusion of a dream, the feice of Ap»cides \ and forth from 
the grinning jaws there crept a small worm, and it crawled to the 
feet of Arbaces. He attempted to stamp on it and crush it : but it 
became longer and larger with that attempt. It swelled and oloated 
till it grew into a vast serpent: ij eoUea itself round the limbs of 
Arbaces ; it crunched his bones ; it raised its glaring ejres and poi- 
sonous jaws to his fewe. He writhed in vain s he withered— he 
gasped— beneath the in^uence of the blighting breath— he felt 
Himself blasted into death. And then a voice came from the reptile, 
which still bore the face of Apaeddes, and rang in his reeling ear,— 

" ThT victim is THT JTTPGEI THB WOEM THOTT WOUXPST CBUflH 
BZCOXES THE SERFEK^T THAT DEVOURS THSR !" 

With a shriek of wrath, and woe^ and despairing resistance, 
Arbaces awoke— his hair on end— his brow bathed la dew— hii) 
eyes glazed and staring— his mighty frame quivering as an in- 
fant's, beneath the asrony of that dream. He awoke— he collected 
himself— he blessed the gods whom he disbelieved, that he toas in 
a droam ;— he turned his eyes from side to side— he saw the dawn- 
ing light break through his small but loftv window— he was in 
the Precincts of Day— ne rejoiced— he smiled ;— his eyes feU, and 
opposite to him he beheld the ghastly features, the lifeless eye, the 
livid lip— of the Hag of Vesuvius I 

" Ha ! " he cried, placing his hands before his eyes, as to shut 
out the arisly vision, ** do I dream still ?— Am I with the dead ? " 

"Mighty Hermes— no I Thou art with one death-Uke, but not 
dead. jBecognise thy friend and slave." 




the 

faintUer uying vui ne was mmseii again. 

It was a dream, then," said he. ^* WeU— let me dream no more, 
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or the day cannot compensate for tlie pangs of night. Woman, 
how earnest thou here, and wherefore T 

"I came to warn Ihee," answered the sepulohral voice of the 
Fagra. 

^' Warn me ! The dream lied not, then ? Of what peril }" 

** Listen to me. Some evil hangs over this fated citjr. Fly while 
it be time, ^ Thou knowest that I ndd my home on that mountain 
beneath which old tradition aaith there ^et bum the fires of the 
river of Phlegethon ; and in my cavern is a vast abyss, and in 
that abyss I have of late marked a red and dull stream creep 
slowly, slowly on ; and heard many and mighty sounds hissing 
and roaring through the gloom. But last nighty as I looked 
thereon, behold the stream was no longer dull, but intensely and 
fiercely luminous ; and while I ^ed, the beast that liveth with 
me, and was cowering by my side, uttered a shrill howl, and fell 
down and died,* and the slaver and firoth were round his lips. I 
crept back to my lair ; but T distinctlv heard, all the night, the 
rock shake and tremble ; and, tiliough the air was heavy and still, 
there were the hissing of pent winds, and the grinding as of wheels, 
beneath the ground. So, when I rose this mominff at the very 
birth of dawn, I looked again down the abyss, ana I saw vast 
fragments of stone borne black and fioatingly over the lurid stream ; 
and the stream itself was broader, fiercer, redder than the night 
before. Then I went forth, and ascended to the summit of the rook ; 
and in that summit there appeared a sudden and vast hollow, 
which I had never perceived before, from which curled a dim, faint 
smoke ; and the vapour was deathly, and I gasped, and sickened, 
and nearlv died. I returned home, I took my gold and mv drugs, 
and left the hahitation of many years ; for I remembered the dark 
Etruscan nrophecy which saith, ' When the mountain opens, the 
city shall mll--wn6n the smoke crowns the Hill of the Parched 
Fields, there shall be woe and weeping in tiiie hearths of the Children 
of the Sea.' pread master, ere I leave these ^alls for some more 
distant dwellmg, I come to thee. As thou livest, know I in my 
heart that the earthquake that sixteen years ago shook thb city u> 
its solid base, was but the forerunner of more deadlv doom. The 
walls of Pompeii are buUt above the fields of the Dead, and the 
rivers of the sleepless HeU. Be warned and fly ! " 

*' Witch, I thank thee for thy care of one not ungrateful. On 
yon table stands a cup of gold; take it, it is thine. I dreamt 
not that there lived one, out of the priesthood of Isis, who would 
have saved Arbaces from destruction. The signs thou hast seen 
in the bed of the extinct volcano," continued the Egyptian, 
musingly, *' surely tell of some coming dan^r to the city ; perhaps 
another earthquake fiercer than the last. Be that as it may, there 
is a new reason for my hastening from these walls. After this day 
I will prepare my departure. Daughter of Etruria, whither 
wendestthou^" 

f We mi^y sappoM thai Um fohslstions were limiUr in efftct to ttiow of tbe 
Orotta del Caiu. 
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" I shall cross over to Heroulanenm this day, and« wandering 
thenoe along the ooast, shall seek out a new home. I am friendless ; 
my two companions, the fox and the snake, are dead. Gtrest 
Hermes, tiiou hast promised me twenty additional years of life ! " 

** Ay," said the Egyptian, " I have promised thee. Bnt, woman," 
he added, lifting himself upon his arm. and gazing curiously on 
her face, " tell me, I pray thee, wherefore thou wishest to live ? 
What sweets dost thou diBCoyer in exiBtenoe ?" 

*' It is not life that is sweet, hut death that is awfal,*' replied the 
hag, in a diarp, impressive tone, that struck forcibly upon the 
heart of the Tain star-seer. He winced at the truth oi the reply ; 
and, no longer anxious to retain so uninviting a companion, he said, 
'* Time wanes ; I must prepare for the solemn spectacle of this 
day. Sister, farewell ! enjoy thyself as thou canst over the ashes 
of life." 

The hag, who had placed the costly sift of Arbaces in the loose 
folds of her vest, now rose to depart. When she had gained the 
door she paused, turned back, and said. " This may be the last 
time we meet on earth ; but whither flieth the flame wnen it leaves 
the ashes ?— Wandering to and fro, up and down, as an exhalation 
on the morass, the flame may be seen in the marshes of the lake 
below ; and the witch and the Magian, the pupil and the master, 
the great one and the accursed one, may meet again. Fare- 
well!" 

*' Out, oroker !" muttered Arbaces, as the door closed on the 
hag's tattered robes ; and, impatient of his own thouG[hts, not yet 
recovered from the past dream, he hastily summoned his slaves. 

It was the custom to attend the ceremonials of the amphitheatre 
in festive robes, and Arbaces arrayed himself that day with more 
than usual care. His tnnic was of the most dazzling white ; his 
many flbulaa were formed from the most precious stones ; over Mb 
tunic flowed a loose eastern robe, half-gown, half-mantle, glowinff 
in the richest hues of the Tyrian dye ; and the sandals, that reached 
half way up the knee, were studded with f|[ems, and inlaid with 
gold. In tne quackeries that belonged to his priestly genius, Ar- 
baces never neglected, on great occasions, the arts which dazzle and 
impose upon the vulgar ; and on this day, that was for ever to re- 
lease him, by the sacrifice of Glaucus, from the fear of a rival and 
the chance of detection, he felt that he was arraying himself as for 
a triumph or a nuptial feast. 

It was customary for men of rank to be accompanied to the shows 
of the amphitheatre by a procession of their slaves and freedmen; 
and the long ** family" of Arbaces were already arranged in order, 
to attend the litter oi their lord. 

Only, to their great chagrin, the slaves in attendance on lone, 
and the worthy Sosia, as gaoler to Nydia, were condemned to remain 
at home. 

** Callias." said Arbaces, apart to his freedman, who was buckling 
on his girdle, " I am weary of Pompeii ; I propose to quit it in three 
days, should the wind favonrr Thou knowest the vessel that Hea 
in the harbour which belonged to Parses, of Alexandria ; I have 
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pitfohaBed it of liim. the day aficr to*inorrow we ihall begin to 
remove my' Btoies/* 
** So soon ! 'Tis well. ArDaces snail be obeyed j-Hmd his wardi 

lone?" , « , * . 

" Aooompanies me* Enoagn !— Is the morning faif ? " 

" Dim and oppressiye i it will probably be intensely hot in thd 
forenoon. 

*' The poor gladiators, aJid more wretched eriminals ! Descend^ 
and see wt the slaves are marshalled." 

Left alone, Arbaoes stepped into his dhamber of stndy, and thenee 
npon the poortioo without. He saw the dense masses of fnen ponring 
fast into the amptatheatre^ and heard the txf of the assistants, and 
the craddnff of the oordage* as they Wete straining al<^ the h^ge 
awning nnder which we dti2ens, molested bj no discomforting 
ray, were to bebeld| at luzurions ease^ the agonies ox their fellow 
ereatares. Sndoanly a wild, strange sonnd went fori^ and as snd^i 
dittily difi away--it was the fpa^ cnT the lioii^ Thar* was a SiteBoa 
in toe oistaat firowd; put the siknod was followed by joyoni 
langhter^they were malong meaty at the hnngry intpatienos of 
the royal beast. 

" Bmtes ! " mnttered the diBdainfal Arbaoes, " are ye less homi- 
cides thiia I am? / slay but in self-defeneo— ye make mnrder 
pastime. 

He tiirned, with a restless and enrions eye, towards Tesntins. 
B^Hitif ally ^wed the areen riaeyards round its breast, and tran«- 
quil as etemi^ lay in the breathless skies the form of the tuighty 

" We have time yet, if the earthquake be nursing," thotufht 
AibB^ea ; and he turned from the spot. He passed bj the table 
which bore his mystic scrolls and Chaideaa calculations. 

" August art !" he thought, *' I have not consulted thy decides 
since I passed the danger and the crisis they foretold.. What 
matter?— I know that nenctforth all in my path is bright and 
smooth. Have not eyents already proved it? Away, doubt — 
away, pitv ! Beflect, my heart— reflect, for the future, but two 
images—Empire and lone ! " 



CHAPTEE II. 

THS AXnOTHEATJlX. 



Ntx>ia, assured by the account of Sosia, on his tetum home, and 
satisfied that her letter was in the hands of Ballust, gave herself 
up once more to hope. Sallust would surelv lose no time in 
seeking the pr»tor — ^in coming to the house oi the Egyptlsn — ^in 
releasing her — in breaking the prison of Calenus. That very 
nightGLEiuous would be free. Alas ! the night passed— the dawn 
broke ; she heard nothing but tJie hurried footsteps of the slaves 
along the hall and peristyle, and their voices in preparation for ^^^ 
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show. By-and-bv, the oommandiiig voioe of Arbaoes broke on Her 
eaiv-a flourish of miuio rung out cheerily : the long prooessioii 
were sweeping to the amphitheatre to glut their eyes^on the death- 
panffs of the Athenian ! 

The procession of Arbaces moved along slowly, and with much 
solemnity, till now, arriying at the place where it was necessary 
for such as came in litters or chariots to alight, Arbaces descended 
from his vehicle, and proceeded to the entrance by which the more 
distinguished spectators were admitted. His slaves, mingline 
wilh the humbler crowd, were stationed by officers who reoeivea 
their tickets (not much unlike our modem Opera ones), in places 
in the popularia (the seats apportioned to the vulgar). And now, 
from toe spot where Arbaces sat, his eyes scanned the mighty and 
imnatient crowd that filled the stupendous theatre. 

On the upper tier (but apart from {he male spectators) sat the 
women, their gay dresses resembling some gaudv flower-bed ; it is 
needless to and that they were the most talkative x>art of the 
assembly ; and many were the looks directed up to them, especially 
from the benches appropriated to the young and the unmarriecL 
men. On the lower seats round the arena sat the more high-bom 
and wealthy visitors— the magistrates and those of senatorial or 
equestrian* dignity : the passages which, by corridors at the right 
and left, gave access to these seats, at either end of the oval arena, 
were also the entrances for the combatants. Strong palings at 
these passages prevented any unwelcome eccentricity in the move- 
ments of the beasts, and confined them to their appointed prey. 
Around the parapet which was raised above the arena, and troin. 
which the seats graduallv rose, were ffladiatorial inscriptions, and 
paintings wrought in fresco, tymcal of the entertainments for 
which the place was designed. Throughout the whole building 
woxmd invisible pipes, from which, as the day advanced, cooling 
and fragrant showers were to be sprinkled over the spectators. 
The officers of the amphitheatre wesre still employed in the task 
of fixing the vast awning (or velaria) which covered the whole, 
and which luxurious invention the Gampanians arrogated to 
themselves: it was woven of the whitest Apnlian wool, and 
variegated with broad stripes of crimson. Owing either to some 
inexperience on the part of the workmen, or to some defeot in the 
machiaery, the awning, however, was not arranged that day so 
happily as usual ; indeed from the immense space of the circum- 
ference, the task was aiwavs one of great difficulty and art — so 
much so, that it could seldom be adventured in rough or windy 
weather. But the present day was so remarkably still that there 
seemed to the spectators no excuse for the awkwardness of the 
artiflcers : and when a large gap in the back of the awning was 
still visible, from the obstinate refosal of one part of the velaria to 
ally itself with the rest, the murmurs of discontent were loud and 
general. 

The aedile Fansa, at whose expense the exhibition was given, 

* Theoqoites Bat immediately behind the senaton, 
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looked particularly annoyed at the defect, and vowed bitter 
vengeance on the head of the chief officer of the show, who, 
frettinfi:, puffing-, perspiring, busied himself in idle orders and 
Tinavauing threats. 

The hubbub ceased suddenly— the operators desisted— the crowd 
were stilled— the gap was forgotten— for now, with a loud and 
warlike flourish ox trumpets, the gladiators, marshalled in cere- 
monious procession, entered the arena. They swept round the oval 
space very slowly and deliberately, in order to give the spectators 
full leisure to amnire their stem serenity of feature — ^their brawny 
limbs and various arms, as well as to form such wagers as ti^e 
excitement of the moment might suggest. 

" Oh!" cried the widow Fulvia to the wife of Pansa, as they 
leaned down from their lofty bench, ** do you see that gigantic 
gladiator ? how droUy he is dressed ! " 

" Tes," said the sedile's wife with complacent importance, for 
she knew all the names and qualities of each combatant; **he is 
a retiarius or netter ; he is armed only, you see, with a three- 
pronged spear like a trident, and a net ; he wears no armour, onlv 
the nllet and the tunic. He is a miehty man, and is to iight witn 
Sporus, yon thick-set gladiator, with the round shield and drawn 
sword, but without boay armour ; he has not his helmet on now, 
in order that you may see his face — ^how fearless it is ! — by-and-by 
he will fight with his vizor down." 

** But surely a net and a spear are poor arms against a shield 
and sword?" 

" That shows how innocent vou are, my dear Fulvia ; the 
retiarius has generally the best of it." 

" But who IS yon handsome gladiator, nearly naked— is it not 
quite improper ? By Venus ! buthis limbs are beautifully shaped ! " 

*' It is Lvdon, a young untried man ! he has the rashness to 
fight yon other gladiator similarly dressed, or rather undressed — 
Tetraides. They light first in the Gfreek fashion, with the cestus ; 
afterwards they put on armour, and try sword and shield." 

** He is a proper man, this Lydon ; and the women, I am sure, 
are on his side.' 

" So are not the experienced betters ; Clodius offers three to 
one against him." 

"On, Jove! how beautiful!" exclaimed the widow, as two 
gladiators, armed cap-d-piS, rode' round the arena on Hght and 
prancing steeds. Eesemoling much the combatants in the tilts of 
the middle age, they bore lances and round shields beautifully 
inlaid : their armour was woven intricately with bands of iron, but 
it covered only the thighs and the right arms ; short cloaks, ex- 
tending to the seat, gave a picturesque and graceful air to theii: 
costume ; their legs were naked with the exception of sandals, 
which were fastened a little above the ankle. " Oh, beautiful ! 
TV ho are these ?" asked the widow. 

" The one is named Berbix— he has conquered twelve times ; the 
other assumes the arrogant name of Nooilior. They are both 
Gauls," 

T 2 
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While fhuB conTersing. the first formalities of the show were 
over. To these succeeded a feigned oomhat with wooden swords 
between the yarioos fifladiators matched against each other. 
Amongst these, the skill of two Eoman gladiators, hired for 'the 
occasion, was the most admired j and next to them the most grace- 
ful combatant was Lydon. This sham contest did not last above 
an hour, nor did it attract any yery lively interest, except among 
those connoisseurs of the arena to whom art was preferable to more 
coarse excitement ; the body of the spectators were rejoiced when 
it was over ; arid when the .sympathy rose to terror. The comba- 
tants were now arranged in pairs, as agreed beforehand ; their 
weapons examined ; and the grave sports of the da^ commenoed 
amidst the deepest silence— broken only by an exciting and pre- 
liminary blast of warlike music.^ 

It was often customary to berin the sports by the most cruel of 
all, and some bestiarius, or gladiator appointed to the beasts, was 
slaili first, as an initiatory sacrifice. But in the present instance, 
the experienced Fansa thought it better that the sanguinary drama 
shoula advance, not decrease, in interest ; and, aceordinely, the 
execution of Olinthus and Glaucus was reserved for the Gist. It 
was arranged that the two horsemen should first occupy the arena; 
that the foot gladiators, paired o^, should then be loosed indiscri- 
minately on the stage ; that Glaucus and the lion should next per- 
form their part in the bloody spectacle ; and the tiget and the 
Nazarene be the grand finale. And, in the spectacles of Pompeii, 
the reader of Soman history must limit his imagination, nor 
expect to find those vast and wholesale exhibitions of magnincent 
slaughter with which al^ero or a Caligula regaled the inhabitants 
of the Imperial City. The Koman shows, which absorbed the 
more celebrated glaoiators, and the chief proportion of foreini 
beasts, were indeed the very reason why, in the lesser towns of tie 
empire, the sports of the amphitheatre were comparatively humane 
and rare; and in this, as in other respects, Pompeii was but the 
miniature, the microcosm of Bome. Still, it was an awful and 
imposing spectacle, with which modem times have, happily, no- 
thing to compare; — a vast theatre, rising row upon row, and 
swarming with human beings, from fifteen to eighteen thousand 
in number, intent upon no fictitious representation — ^no tragedy 
of the stage — ^but the actual victory or defeal the exultant life 
or the bloody death, of each and all who entered the arena ! 

The two horsemen were now. at either extremity of the lists (if 
so they might be called) ; and at a given signal from Pansa, the 
combatants started simultaneously as in full collision, each advanc- 
ing his round buckler, each i)oisirig on high his light yet sturdy 
javelin ; but pust when within three paces of his opponent, the 
steed of fierbix suddenly halted, wheeled round, and, as NobHior 
was borne rapidly by, his antagonist sparred upon him. The 
buckler of Nobilior, auickly and skilfully extended, received a blow 
which otherwise woiud have been fatal. 

""Well done, Nobilior?" cried the praetor, giving the first vent 
e popular excitement. 
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•* Bravely struck, my Berbix ! " answered dodius from Jiis 
seat. 

And the wild murmur, swelled by many a shout, echoed ^om 
side to side. 

The vizors of both the horsemen were completely cbsed flike 
those of the knights in after times), but the head was, nevertheless, 
the g^at point of assault ; and Nobilior, now wheeling: his charjp:er 
with no less adroitness than his opponent, directed ms spear roll 
on the helmet of his foe. Berbix raised his buckler to shield him- 
self, and his auiok-eyed antagonist, suddenly lowering his weapon, 
pierced him through the breast. Berbix reeled and fell* 

" Nobilior ! Nobilior I " shouted the populace. 

" 1 have lost ten sestertia," • said Clodius, between his teeth. 

" Hahet ! — ^he has it," said Pansa, deliberately. 

The populace, not yet hardened into cruelty, mode the sign^ of 
mercy ; but as the attendants of the arena approached, they £ound 
the kindness came too late ; — ^the heart of the Gaul had beeA 
pierced, and his eyes were set in death. It was his Ufe's blood that 
flowed so darkly over the sand and sawdust of the arena. 

"It is a pity it was so soon over— there was little enough for 
one's trouble," said the widow Fulvia. 

** Yes — I have no compassion for Berbix. Any one might have 
seen that Nobilior did but feint. Mark, they Hxthe fatal hook to 
the body — ^they drag him away to the spoUanum — they scatter new 
sand over the stage ! Pansa regrets nothing more than that he is 
not rich enough to strew the arena with borax and cinnabar, 9^ 
Nero used to do." 

** Well, if it has been a brief battle, it is quickjy succeeded. See 
my handsome I^ydon on the arena— ay, and the net-bearer too, and 
th]e swordsmen ! Oh, charming ! " 

There were now on the arena six combatftnts : Niger qnd his net, 
matched against Sporus with his shield and his short broadsword; 
Lydon and Tetraides, naked save by a cincture round the waist, each 
armed only with a heavy Greek cestus — and two gladiators from 
Rome, clad in complete steel, an^. eyeply matched with immense 
bucklers and pointed swords. 

The initiatory contest between Lydon and Tetraides being less 
deadly than that between the other combat^ts, no sooner had they 
advanced to the middle of the arena than, as by common consentt 
the rest held back, to see how that contest should be decided, ana 
wait till fiercer weapons might replaoe.the cestus, ere they them- 
selves commenced hostilities. They stood leaning on their arms 
and apart from each other, gazing on the shipw. which, iif not 
bloodj enough thoroughly to please the populace, they were 
s^ inclined to admire, because its origin was of their ancestral 
Greece. 

No person could, at first glance, have seejned less evenly matched 
than the two antagonists. Tetraides, though not taller than Lydon, 
weighed considerably more ; the natural size of his muscles was 

* A little more than £90, 
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increased, to the eves of the Ynlgar, by masses of solid flesh ; for, 
as it was a notion t^at the contest of the oestos fared easiest with 
him who was plumpest, Tetraides had encouraged to the utmost his 
hereditary predisposition to the portly. His shoulders were vast, 
and his lower linibs thickset, double-jointed, and slightly ouxred 
outward, in that formation which takes so much from beauty to 
give so largely to strength. But Lydon, except that he was slender 
even almost to measpreness, was beautifully and delicately propor- 
tioned ; and the skilfnl might haye peroeiyed thal^ with much less 
compass of muscle than his foe, that which he had was more sea- , 
soned— iron and compact. In proportion, too, as he wanted flesh, ;i 
he was likely to possess activity ; and a haughty smile on his reao- 
luto face, which strongly contrasted the solid heaviness of his 
enemy's, gave assurance to those who beheld it, and united their 
hope to their pity : so that, despite the disnarity of their seeming 
strength, the cry of the multitude was nearly as loud for Lydon as 
for Tetraides. 

Whoever is acquainted with the modem prize-ring—whoever has 
witnessed the heavy and disabling strokes which the human flst, 
skilfully directed, hath the power to bestow— may easily under- 
stand how much that happy facility would be increased by a band 
carried hj thongs of leather round the arm as high as the elbow, 
and tombly strengthened about the knuckles hj a plate of iron, 
and sometimes a plumpet of lead. Yet this, which was meant to 
increase, perhaps rather diminished, the interest of the fray : for it 
necessarily shortened ite duration. A very few blows, sucoessfdlly 
and scientiflcallv planted, might suffice to bring the contest to a 
close ; and tilie oattle did not, therefore, often allow full scope for 
the energy, fortitude, and dogged perseverance that we technically 
style pluck, which not imusuially wins the day against sni)erior 
science, and which heightens to so painful a delight the interest in 
the battle and the sympathy for the brave. 

" Guard thyself ! growled Tetraides, moving nearer and nearer 
to his foe, who rather shifted round him than receded. 

Lydon did not answer, save by a scornful glance of his quick, 
yigilant eye. Tetraides struck— it was as the olow of a smith on a 
vice ; Lydon sank suddenly on one knee — ^the blow passed over his 
head. Not so harmless was Lydon's retaliation : he auickly sprung 
to his feet, and aimed his cestus full on the broaa breast of his 
antagonist. Tetraides reeled— the populace shouted. 

"You are unlucky to-day," said Lepidus to Clodius: "you 
have lost one bet— you will lose another. 

'* By the gods ! my bronzes go to the auctioneer if that is the case. 
I have no less than a hundred sestertia* upon Tetraides. Ha^ ha! 
see how he rallies ! That was a home stroke : he has cut open 
Lydon's shoulder. — ^A Tetraides 1 — a Tetraides I 

** But Lydon is not disheartened. By Pollux I how well he 
keeps his temper. See how dexterously he avoids those hammer- 
^ands !— -dodging now here, now there — circling round and 
Ah, poor Lydon ! he has it again." 

* Above 4^800. 
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" Three tb one still on Tetraides ! What s ay y on, Lepidus V 

" Well— nine Bestertiatothree— he it so ! Wnat ! again, Lydon ? 
He stops— he gasps for hreath. By the gods, he is down ! No — ^he 
is again on his legs. Brave Lydon ! Tetraides is enconraged— he 
lanms loud— he rushes on him." 

"Fool — success hUnds him— he should he cautious. Lydon's eye 
is like a lynx's ! " said Clodius, hetween his teeth. 

'* Ha, Oodius ! saw you that ? Your man totters ! Another hlow 
— hefaUs— hefalls!" 

" Earth revives him, then. He is once more up ; hut the hlood 
rolls down his face." 

*' By the thunderer ! Lydon wins it. See how he presses on him ! 
That hlow on the temple would have crushed an ox! it has 
crushed .Tetraides. He falls again — ^he cannot move — habet I — 
Juibetr 

** Hahet I " repeated Pansa. " Take them out and give them the 
armour and swords." 

** Nohle editor," said the officers, ** we fear that Tetraides will 
not recover in time ; howbeit, we will try." 

"Do so." 

In a few minutes the officers, who had dragged off the stunned 
and insensible gladiator, returned with rueful countenances. They 
feared for his life ; he was utterly incapacitated from re-entering 
the arena. 

" In that case," said Pansa, " hold Lydon a subditiua ; and the 
first £[ladiator that is vanquished, let Lydon supply his place with 
the victor." 

The people shouted their applause at this sentence : then they 
again sunk into deep silence. The trumnet sounded loudly. The 
four combatants stood each against eacn in prepared and stem 
array. 

" l)ost thou recognise the Eomans, my Clodius ; are they among 
the celebrated, or are they merely ordinariif" 

"Eumolpus is a good second-rate swordsman, my Lei)idus. 
Kepimus, the lesser man, I have never seen before ; but he is the 
8on of one of the imperial fiscales,* and brought up in a proper 
school ; doubtless the;^ will show sport, but I nave no heart for 
the game ; I cannot win back my money — I am undone. Curses 
on that Lydon ! who could have supposed he was so dexterous or so 
lucky?" 

"Well, Clodius, shall I take compassion on you, and accept your 
own terms with these Romans ?" 

" An even ten sestertia on Eumolpus, then ?" 

"What! when Nepimus is untried? Nay, nay; that is too 
bad." 

"Well— ten to eight?" 

" A^eed." 

While the contest in the amphitheatre had thus commenced, 
there was one in the loftier bencmes for whom it had assumed^ '*"- 

* Gladiators maintained by the emperor. 
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deed} a Doig^nant— a stifling interest. The aged father of Lydon. 
despite liis Christian hoiror of the speetade, in his agomsea 
anxiety for his son, had not been able to resist beinir the spectator of 
his fate. One amidst a fierce crowd of stran|(ers^'tne lowest rabble 
of the populaee— the old man saw, fait nodung, but the Imnn— tiie 
presence of his brave son f Not a sound had esoaped his lips when 
twioe he had seen him fall to the esrth ;— ^nly henad tamed paler, 
and his limbs trembled. Bat he had nttsred one low cry when he 
saw him victorioas ; nnoonsebus, alas I of the more feanol battle 
to which that yiotory was bat a prelade. 

^ My gallant boy t " said he, uid wiped his ayes. 

*'Is he thy son?" said a brawny fellow to the riaiht of the 
STasarens ; ** ne has foaght well t let as see how he does by-and-br. 
Hark I he is to fight the first victor. Now, old boy, pray the goas 
that that victor be neither of the Romans ! nor, next to them, the 
giant Niger." ' 

The old man sat down again and ooveied his hoe. The fray for 
the moment was indifferent to him— Lydon was not oao of the 
eombatants. Yei^--yet— the thought flashed across him--4;he firay 
was indeed of deadly interest— the first who itXL wss to make 
way for Lydon ! He started, and bent down, with straining eyes 
ana clasped hands, to view the enooanter. 

The first interest was attracted towards the oombat of Niger with 
Sporos I for this species of contest, from tiie fatal tesolt whion 
iisoally attended it, and from the great science it required in either 
antagonist, was always peonliarly inviting totiie nectators. 

They stood at a considerable distance frma cash other. The singa- 
lar helmet which Sporos wore (the vizor of which was down) con- 
cealed his fiuse ; but the features of Niger attracted a fearfal and uni- 
versal interest from their compressed and vigilantferooity. Thus they 
stood for some moments, each eyeing each, until Sporus began 
slowly, and with great caution, to advance, holding his sword 
pointed, like a Qiodem fencer's, at the breast of his foe. Niger 
retreated as his antagonist advanced, gathering np his net with nis 
right hand, and never taking his small srlittenn^ eye from the 
movements of the swordsman. Baddeiuy, when Bporus had 
approached nearly at arm's length, the retiarias threw himself 
forward, and cast his net. A quiok inflection of body saved the 
gladiator from the deadly snave f he uttered a sharp cnr of joy and 
rage, and rushed upon Niger ; but Niger had already drawn in his 
net, thrown it across his shoulders, and now fled round the lists 
with a swiftness which the $eeutor* in vain endeavoured to eoual. 
The people laughed and shouted aloud, to see the ineffectual eflbrts 
of the broad-shouldered gladiator to overtake the fljring giant: 
when, at that moment* their attention was turned from tbese to the 
two Roman combatants. 

They had placed themselves at the onset Usee to luce, at the 
distance of modem fencers from each other: but the extxeme 

* So called, from the office of that tribe of Sladiators, in following the foe tte 
rnomant the net wae east, in order to imite him ere he eoold haT* time to re- 
••"^n je it. 
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cautioi^ whicli both eriaoed at first bid prevented any warafh of 
engagement, and allowed the spectators fall leisure to interest 
theraselTes in the battle betireen Snoros and his foe. Bat the Ro- 
mans were now heated into fnH and fierce encounter : they pushed 
— ^returned — adyanced on — retreated from— each other with all that 
earefiil yet soeroely perceptible caution which characterises men 
well experienced aiia e<iually matched. But at this moment, 
Eumolpofi, the elder ffladiator, py that dexterous back-stroke which 
was considered in the arena so difficult to ayoid, bad woipided 
Nepimus in the side. The people shouted ; Lepidus turned pale. 

*^ Ho ! " said Clodius, *' the game is nearly over. If Euxnolpus 
fights now the quiet fight, the other will gradually bleed himself 
away." 

** But, thank the gods ! he does not firiit the baxikward fight. 
8ee !-^be presses hard upon Kepimus. By Mars ! but Nepimus 
had him there ! the helmet rang a^ain !— -Clodius, I shall win 1 " 

** Why do I ever bet but at the dice i " groaned C^odiu^ to him- 
self J — ** or why oannot one cog a gladiator ? " 

*' A fiboroB ! — a Sporus ! " shouted the populace, as Niger, having 
now suddenly paused, had again cast his net, and afifain uiisucoess- 
fdlly. He had not retreatea this time with sufficient agUity— -the 
sword of Sporus had infiictcd a severe wound upon his right leg ; 
and, incapacitated to fly, he was pressed hard by the fierce sworos- 
man* His great height and length of arm still continued, however, 
to give him ne despicable advantages ; and steadily keeping his 
trident at the front of his foe, he repelled him suocessiully for 
several mtnutei. 8p<»us now tned, by great rapidity of evolution, 
to get round his antagonist, who necessarily move4 with pain and 
slowness. In so doin^, he lost his caution-^he advanced too near 
to the giant— raised his arm to strike, and received the three points 
of the fatal spear full in his breast ! He sank on his knee. In a 
moment more, the deadly net was oast over him, — ^he struggled 
against its meshes in vain ; again — agai^— aRsin he writhed mutely 
beneath the fresh strokes of the trident— his blood flowed fast 
^ough th^ ^et and redly over the sand. He lowered his arms in 
acknowledgment of defeat, 

1^ conquering retiarius withdrew his net, and leaning on his 
spear, looked to the audience for their judgment. Blowly, too, at 
the same moment, the vanquished gladiator rolled his dim and de- 
spairing eyes around the theatre, f'rom roTf to row, from benph to 
bench, there glared upon him but merciless and unpitying eyes. 

Hushed was the roar—the murmur ! The silence was dread, for 
in it was no sympathy ; not a hand— no, not even a woman's hand 
— gave the signqi of ohsrity and life! Bporus had never been 
popular in the arena; and, lately, the interest of the combat had 
been excited on behalf of tilie wounded Niger. The people were 
warmed into blood — ^the mimic fight had ce^ed to chs^ ; the 
interest had mounted up to the desire of sacrifice and the thirst of 
death ! 

The gladiator felt that his doom was sealed : he uttered no 
prayer— no groan. The people gave the signal of death I In 
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dogffed but agonised sabmissioii, he bent bis neck to receive the 
fated stroke. And now, as the spear of the retiariiis was not a 
weapon to inflict instuit and certain death, there stalked into the 
arena a grim and fatal form, brandishing a short, sharp sword* 
and with features utterly concealed beneath its vizor. W ith slow 
and measured steps, this dismal headsman approached the gladia- 
tor, still kneeling— lud the left hand on his humbled crest — drew 
the edge of the blade across his neck — ^turned round to the assem- 
bly, lest, in the last moment, remorse should come ux>on them ; the 
dread signal continued the same : the blade glittered brightlj' in 
the air—fell— and the gladiator rolled upon the sand; his limbs 
quivered— were still, — he was a corpse.* 

His body was dragged at once firom the arena through the gate 
of death, and thrown into the gloomy den termed technically the 
spqliarium. And ere it had well reached that destination, the 
strife between the remaining combatants was decided. The sword 
of Eumolpus had inflicted tne death-wound upon the less expe- 
rienced combatant. A new victim was added to the reoeptade of 
the slain. 

Throughout that mighty assembly there now ran a universal 
movement ; the people breathed more freely, and resettled them- 
selves in their seats. A grateful shower was cast over every row 
from the concealed conduit. In cool and luxurious pleasure they 
talked over the late spectacle of blood. Eumolpus removed his 
helmet, and wiped his brows ; his closed-curled hair and short 
beard, his noble Roman features and bright dark eye, attracted the 
general admiration. He was fresh, unwounded, unfatigaed. 

The editor paused, and proclaimed aloud that, as Niger's wound 
disabled him from again entering the arena, Lyaon was to be the 
successor to the slaughtered Nepimus, and the new combatant of 
Eumolpus. 

"YetLydon," added he, "if thou wouldst decline the combat 
with one so brave and tried, thou mayst have full Hbeity to do so. 
Eumolpus is not the antagonist that was originally decreed for 
thee. Thou knowest best how far thou canst cope with him. If 
thou f ailest, thy doom is honourable death; if thou conquerest, 
outof my own purse I will double the stipulated prize." 

The jpeo^le shouted applause. Lydon stood in the lists, he gazed 
arouii^; high above he beheld the pale face, the straining eyes, of 
his father. He turned away irresolute for a moment^ No ! the 
conquest of the cestus-was not sufficient-he had not yet won the 
prize of victory-his father was stiU a slave ! ^ 

Woble aedile ! he rephed, in a firm and deep tone. " I shrink 
Sne ^Tn*p^'wff^^^• ^' ^^^^^onour of Pom^ii^ demind^ 
Zj^- ^ ^ long-celebrated lanista shaU^o battle with ^ 

The people shouted louder than before 
i^ our to one against Lydon ! " said Clodius to Lepidi 
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" I would not take twenty to one ! Why, Enmolpns is a very 
Acliilles. and this poor fellow is hut a tvro / " 

Eumolpns eazea hard on Ihe face of Lydon ; he smiled : yet the 
smile was followed hy a sU^ht and scaroe andihle sigh — ^a touch of 
compassionate emotion, which custom conquered the moment the 
heart acknowledged it. ^ 

And now hoth, clad in complete armour, the sword drawn, the 
vizor closed, the two last comhatants of the arena (ere man, at 
least, was matched with heast), stood opposed to each other. 

It was just at this time that a letter was delivered to the praetor 
hv one of the attendants of the arena ; he removed the cincture — 
glanced over it for a moment— his countenance hetrayed surprise 
and emharrassment. He re-read the letter, and then muttering, — 
" Tush ! it is impossible ! — ih.e man must be drunk, even in the 
morning, to dream of such follies ! "— ihrew it carelessly aside, and 
gravely settled himself once more in the attitude of attention to the 
sports. 

The interest of the. public was wound up very high. Eumolpus 
had at first won their favour ; but the gallantry of Lydon, and nis 
well-timed allusion to the honour of the Pompeian lanista, had 
afterwards eiven the latter the preference in their eyes. 

'* Holla, old fellow ! " said Medon's neighbour to him. ** Tour 
son is hardly matched ; but never fear, the editor will not permit 
him to be slain — ^no, nor the people neither ; he has behaved too 
bravely for that. Ha ! that was a home thrust ! — ^well averted, by 
Pollux ! At him again, Lydon ! — ^they stop to breathe ! What art 
thou muttering, old boy ? 

"Prayers!" answered Medon, with a more calm and hopeful 
mien than he had yot maintained. 

" Prayers ! — ^trifles ! The time for gods to carry a man away in 
a doud is gone now. Ha, Jupiter ! — ^what a blow ! Thy side — ^thy 
side !— take care of thy side, Lydon ! '* 

There was a convulsive tremor throughout the assembly. A fierce 
blow from Eumolpus, full on the crest^ had brought Lydon to his 
knee. 

**Mahet! — ^he has it!" cried a shrill female voice; "he has 
it!" 

It was the voice of the girl who had so anxiously anticipated the 
sacrifice of some criminal to the beasts. 

" Be silent, child ! " said the wife of Pansa,^ haughtily. " 2^on 
hahet I — ^he is not wounded ! " 

" I wish he were, if only to spite old surly Medon," muttered the 
girl. 

• Meanwhile Lydon, who had hitherto defended himseK with great 
skill and valour, began to ^ve way before the vigorous assaults 
of the practised Roman; his arm grew tired, V eye. dizzy, ho 
breathed hard and painralLy. The combatants paused again for 
breath. 

" Young man," said Eumolpus, in a low voice, " desist ; I will 
wound thee slightly — ^then lower thy arms ; thou hast prop^*' 
the editor and the mob— thou wilt be honourably saved ! " 
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" And mv father still enslaved ! " groaned Lydon to lumeelf. 
"No! deatn or his freedom." 

At that thought, and seeing that, his strength not being equal to 
the endoranoe of the Roman, eyerything depended on a sudden and 
desperate effort, he threw himself fiercely on Eumolpus ; the Roman 
warily retreated— Lydon thrust again— Eumolpus drew himself 
aside — ^the sword grazed his cuirass— Lydon's mreast wa9 exposed 
—the Roman plunged his sword through the joints of the armour, 
not meaning, noweyer, to inflict a deep wound ; Lydon, weak ana 
exhausted, fell forwam, feVL right on uie point : it passed through 
and through, even to the back. Eumolpus drew forth his blade ; 
Lydon still made an effort to regain his balance — ^his sword left his 
ffrasp — ^he struck mechanically at the gladiator with hJB naked 
hand, and fell prostrate on the arena, with one accord, editor and 
assembly made the signal of 9^ercy— tibie officers of the arena ap- 
proaohea— ^they took off the helmet ot the vanquished. He stul 
breathed ; his eyes rolled fiercely on his foe ; the savageness he had 
acquired in his calling glared from his gaze, and lowered won the 
brow darkened already with the shades of death ; theni wiw a oon- 
yulsive groan, with a half start, he lifted his eyes above. They 
rested not on the face of the editor nor on the pitying brows of his 
relenting judges. He saw them not ; they were as if the vast space 
was desolate and bare ; one pale agonising face alone WQ3 all he 
recognised— one ery of a broken heart was all that, amidst the 
murmurs and the shouts of the populace, reached his ear. The 
ferocitj vanished from his brow : a soft, a tender expression of 
sanctiiying but despairing filial love plaved over his features— 
played — ^waned— darkened ! His fac^ suddenly became locked and 
rigid, resuming its former fierceness. Jle fell upon the e^h. 

" Look to him," said the eedile ; " he has done bis duty ! ** 

The officers dragged him off to the spoliarium. 

" A true tvpe of glory, and of its fate ! " murmured Arbaces to 
himself ; ana nis eye, glancing round the amphitheatre, betrayed 
so much of disdain and scorn, that whoever encountered it fslt his 
breath suddenly arrested, and his emotions frozen into one sensa- 
tion of abasement and of awe. 

Again rich perfumes were wafted around the theatre ; the at- 
tendants sprinkled fresh sand over the arena. 

"Bring forth the lion and Glaucus the At}ienian," said the 
editor. 

And a deep and breathless hush qf overwrought interest, and 
intense (yet, strange to say, not unpleasing) terror lay, like Q. iftighty 
and awnl dream, over the assembly. 
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CHAPTER in. 

SALLrST JJlJ) ITTDIA'S LXtTEB. 

Thbice bad Sallustwa&en^d from liis morning sleep, and thiioei 
reoollectiii|f that his 6iend was that day to pensh; ^ad hetiAmed 
himself with a deep si^h onoe more to oourt oblivion. His sole 
object in life was to avoid pain ; and where he ooiidd not avoid, at 
least io forget it 

At length, imable any longer to steep his oonsoionsness in slumber, 
he raised himself from his incumbent posture, and disoovered his 
favonrite freedman sitting by his bedside as usual ; for Sallust, 
who, as I have said, nad a gentlemanlike taste for the ix>lite letters, 
wad aocustomed to be read to for an hour or so previous to nis 
rising in the morning. 

'* No books to-day ! no more Tibullus ! no more l^indar for me I 
I'inaar ! alas, alas ! the very name recalls those games to which 
our arena is the savage successor. Has it begun — the amphi- 
theatre } are its rites commenced ?" 

'*Long since, Sallust ! Did you not hear the trumpets and 
the tramplinff feet ?" 

" Ay, ay ; but the gods be thanked, I l^as drowsy, and had only 
to turn round to fall asleep again." 

** The gladiators must have been loha in the ring ?" 

" The wretches ! None of my people nave ^one to the spectacle ?" 

** Assuredly not ; your orders were too stnct." 

" That is'well—would the day were over ! Whdt is that letter 
yonder on the table?" 

** That ! Oh, the letter broitght to you last night, when you 
wefe too — ^too " 

** Drunk to read it, I suppose. No matter, it cannot be of much 
importance." 

" Bball I open it for you,1Ballu8t ? " 

"Do J anything to mvert my thoughts. Poor Gbucus ! " 

The fiee&ian opened the letter. "What! Greek?" said he; 
" some learned lady, I suppose." He glanced over the letter, and 
for some MOtn^ts the irregular lines traced by the blind girl's 
hand puzzled him. Suddenly, however, his countenance exhibitod 
emotion and suprise. " Good gods ! noble Sallust ! what have we 
done not to attend to this before ? Hear me read \ " 

" ' Nydia, the slave, to Sallust, tbe friend of Glaucus ! I am a 
. prisoner in the house of Arbaces. Hasten to the prsetor I procure 
my release, and we shall yet save Glaucus from the lion. There 
is another prisoner within these walls, whose witness can exone- 
rate the Athenian from the charge against him ; — one who saw 
the crime— who can prove the criminal in a villain hitherto un- 
suspected. Fly ! hasten ! quick ! quick ! Bring with you armed 
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men* lest resistance be made, — and a oonninff and dexterous smith ; 
for the dungeon of mv fellow-prisoner is tniok and strong. Oh! 
by thy right hand, and thy father's ashes, lose not a moment ! ' " 

''Great Jove!" exclaimed Ballast, starting, "and this day- 
nay, within this hour, perhaps he dies. What is to be done? I 
witlanstantlytotheprsBtor.' 

'' Nay ; not so. The pr»tor (as well as Pansa, the editor him- 
self) is the creature of uie mob ; and the mob will not hear of 
delay ; they will not be baUced in the yery moment of expectation. 
Besides, the publicity of the appeal would forewarn the cunning 
Egyptian. It is eviaent that he has some interest in these oon- 
oealments. No ; fortunately thy slaves are in thy house." 

** I seize thy meaning," interrupted SaUust ; " arm the aUyes 
instantly. The streets are empty. We will ourselves hasten to 
the house of Arbaces, and release the prisoners. Quick I quick I 
Wliat ho ! Dayus there ! My gown and sandals, the papyrus 
and a reed.* I will write to me pnetor^ to beseech him to delay 
the sentence of Glaucus, for that, within an hour, we may yet 
prove him innocent. So, so; that is well. Hasten with this, 
Davus, to the nnetor, at the amphitheatre. See it given to his 
own hand. Now then, ye gods ! whose providence Epicurus 
denied, befriend me, axid I will call Epicurus a liar ! " 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE AHPHITHXATSX OITCE KOBE. 

Glaucub and Olinthus had been placed together in that gloomy 
and narrow cell in which the criminals of the arena awaited their last 
and fearful struggle. Their eyes, of late accustomed to the darkness, 
scanned the faces of each other in this awful hour, and by that 
dim light, the paleness, which chased away the natimd hues from 
either cheek, assumed a yet more ashy and ghasUy whiteness. 
Yet their brows were erect and dauntless— their limbs did not 
tremble — ^their lips were compressed and rigid. The religion of 
the one, the pride of the other, the conscious innocence of both, 
and it may be the support derived from their mutual companion- 
ship, elevated the victim into the hero. 

'^Hark ! hearest thou that shout } They are growling over their 
human blood," said Olinthus. 

" I hear ; my heart grows sick ; but the gods support me." 

" The gods ! rash young man ! in this nour recognise only the 
One God. Have I not taught thee in the dungeon, wept for thee, 
prayed for thee ?— in mv zeal and in my agony, have I not thought 
more of thy salvation tnan my own ?" 

* The reed (calanuu) was tued for writing^ pammu and parchment ; the stUai 
for wrlttng on waxen tableu, plates of metal, «cc. Letters were written »omeUia«» 
ou tablctH, sometlmeii on papynu. 
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" Braye Mend !" answered Glaucus, solemnly, ** I have listened 
to thee with awe, with wonder, and with a secret tendency towards 
conyiotion. Had our lives been spared, I might graduallj have 
weaned myself from the tenets of my own faith, and inclined to 
thine ; but, in this last hour, it were a crayen thine, and a base, to 
yield to hasty terror what 4hoidd only be the result of lengtiiened 
meditation. Were I to embrace thy creed, and cast down my 
father's gods, should I not be bribed oy thy promise of heayen, or 
awed by thy threats of hell } Olinthus, no ! Think we of each 
other with equal charity — I honouring thy sincerity — ^thou pitying 
my blindness or my obdurate courage. As haye been my deeds, 
such will be my reward ; and the Power or Powers aboye will not 
judge harshly of human error, when it is linked with honesty of 
purpose and truth of heart. Speak we no more of this. Hush ! 
Dost thou hear them drag yon neayy body through the passage ? 
Such as that day will be ours soon." 

" Heayen ! Christ ! already I behold ye ! " cried the feryent 
Olinthus, lifting up his hands ; "I tremble not— I rejoice that the 
prison-house shall be soon broken." 

Glaucus bowed his head in silence. He felt the distinction 
between his fortitude and that of his fellow-sufferer. The heathen 
did not tremble ; but the Christian exulted. 

The door swung gratingly back — ^the gleam of spears shot along 
the walls. 

, ** Glaucus the Athenian, thy time has come," said k loud and 
clear yoice ; " the lion awaits tnee." 

" I am ready," said the Athenian. " Brother and co-mate, one 
last embrace ! Bless me — and, farewell I " 

The Christian opened his arms— *he clasped the youne heathen to 
his breast — ^he kissed his forehead and cheek — he sobbed aloud — 
his tears flowed fast and hot oyer the features of his new friend. 

'* Oh ! could I haye conyerted thee, I had not wept. Oh ! that I 
might say to thee, * "We two shall sup this ni^ht in Paradise ! * " 

'* It may be so yet," answered the Greek with a tremulous yoice. 
" They whom death part not, may meet yet beyond the graye : on 
the earth — on the beautiful, the beloyed earth, farewell for oyer !— 
Worthy officer, I attend you." 

Glaucus tore himself away ; and when he came forth into the 
air, its breath, which, though sunless, was hot and arid, smote 
witherinply upon him. His frame, not yet restored from the 
effects of the deadly draught, shrank and Ambled. The officers 
supported him. 

** Courage ! " said one ; " thou art young, actiye, well knit. They 
giye thee a weapon ! despair not, and thou mayst yet conquer." 

Glaucus did not reply ; but, ashamed of his mfinnity, he made a 
desperate and oonyuLsiye effort, and regained the finnness of his 
neryes. They anointed his body, completely naked saye by a 
cincture round the loins, placed the stilus (yain weapon !) in his 
hand, and led him into the arena. 

And now when the Greek sdw the eyes of thousands and tens of 
thousands upon him, he no longer felt that ho was mortal. All 
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eyidenoe of fear— all fear itself— Was gone. A ted Sftd liatifi'lity 
flush spread oyer the paleness of his fe&tures — ^he towei^ aloft to 
the fuU of his ^lorions stature. In the ekdtio be&tfty of his limh^ 
and form, in his intent hut un&owning broW, in the his^ disdain, 
and in the indomitable soul, whieh hi^athed visibly, whleh spoke 
audibly, from his attitude, his lip^ his eye, — ^he iSeemed the very 
incarnation, Tivid and corporeal, of the Valout of his land — of the 
divinity of its wordbip — at once a hero and a god. t 

The murmur of hatred and hortor at his ctime, wMch htA greeted 
his entrance, died into the silence of iHvolttntatr admiration and 
half'Oompassionate respect : and, with & Cjoitk lina conVtdsiTe siqh, 
that seemed to move the whole mass of Hf^ fts if it were one body, 
the gaze of the spectators turned frottl th^ Athenian to a dark 
uncouth obiect in the centre of the arelUi. It was the gtuted den 
of the lion ! . 

"By Venus, how warm it is!" said FulviH; "yet th0re is no 
sun. Would that those stupid sailors* o6uld h&V6 £G£stdd|d tip that 
gap in the awning ! ** 

" Oh I it is wann, indeed. I turii sf 6k— 1 falllt ! " 6dd th^ Hifo 
of Pansa ; even her experienced stoicisni ^Viiig MrAf ii the struggle 
about to take nlace. f 

The lion had been kept without food for twentt-fout hottfd, and 
the animal had, during the whole morning, testined a Singula^ and 
restless uneasiness, wmoh the keeper had attributed to the pangs of 
hunger. Yet its bearins: seemed rather that Of feaif than of i^Lge ; 
its roar was painful ama distressed ; it hung its head— filiuffed the 
air through the bars — then lav down— st^ifted agftin^— and again 
uttered its wild and far-resounaing cries. And now, in its den, it 
lay utterly dumb and mute, with distended nostrils foroed hard 
against the grating, and disturbing, with a heaving bi^ath, the 
sand below on the arena. 

The editor's lip quivered, and his cheek grew pale ; he looked 
anxiously around — hesitated — delayed; the crowd became im- 

Satient. Slowly he gave the sign ; the keener, who was behind the 
en, cautiously removed the grating. Urn, ^eUcfii leaped forth 
with a mighty and glad roar of release. The keeper hastily 
retreated through the grated passage leading from the arena, and 
left the lord of tbe forest — and his ]^tef. 

Glaucufi had bent his limbs so as to ^v6 himself th6 fbrmeet 
posture at the expected rush of the lion, with his small and shininff 
weapon raised on high, in the faint hope that on^ weil-directea 
thrust (for ho knew that he should have time but fot one) tbight 
penetrate through the eye to the brain of his grim foe. 

But, to the unutterable astonishment of aU, the beast seemed not 
even aware of the presence of the criminal. 

At the first moment of its release it halted abruptly in the arena, 
raised itself half on end, snuffing the upward a& with impatient 
sighs : then suddenlv it sprang forward, but not on the Athenian. 
At half-speed, it circled round and round the Spaod, tujniinf its Vast 

Sailors were f«ierally employed in fastening the velaria of thi6 ampUtlieatre. 
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head from side to side with an anzious and pertnrhed ffaze, as if 
seeking only some avenue of escape ; onoe or twice it endeavoured 
to leap up the parapet that divided it from the audience, and, on 
failing, uttered rather a baffled howl than its deep-toned and kingly 
roar. It evinced no sign, either of wrath or hunger ; its tail drooped 
along the sand, instead of lashing its gaunt sides ; and its eye, 
though it wandered at times to Glaucus, rolled again listlessly 
from him. At lengtl^ as if tired of attempting to escape, it 
crept with a moan into its cage, and once more laid itself down 
to rest. 

The first surprise of the assembly at the apathy of the lion soon 
grew converted into resentment at its cowardice ; and the populace 
already mer&:ed their pity for the fate of Glaucus into angry com- 
passion for their own disappointment. 

The editor called to the Keeper. 

*' How is this ? Take the goad, prick him forth, and then close 
the door of the den." 

As the keeper, with some fear, but more astonishment, was pre- 
paring to obey, a loud cry was heard at one of the entrances of the 
arena ; there was a confusion, a bustle— voices of remonstrance sud- 
denly breaking forth, and suddenly silenced at the reply. All eyes 
turned in wonder at the interruption, towards the quarter of the ais- 
turbance : the crowd ^ve way, and suddenly Sallust appeared on the 
senatorial benches, Ms hair dishevelled— breathless— heated— half- 
exhausted. He cast his eyes hastily round the ring. ** Remove the 
Athenian ! " he cried ; " haste— he is innocent ! Arrest Ai*baoe8 
the Egyptian — ^ee is the murderer of Apsecides ! " 

" Art thou mad, Sallust ! " said the praator, rising from his 
seat. " "What means this raving?" 

" Remove the Athenian ! — Quick ! or his blood be on your head. 
Prsetor, delay, and you answer with your own life to the emperor ! 
I bring with me the eyewitness to the death of the priest Apsa- 
cides. Room there ! — stand back ! — ^give way ! People of Pompeii, 
fix every eye upon Arbaces— there ne sits ! Room there for the 
priest Calenus ! ^ ^ 

Pale, hag&rard, fresh from the jaws of famine and of death, his 
face fallen, his eyes dull as a vulture's, his broad frame gaunt as a 
skeleton, — Calenus was supported into the very row in which Ar- 
baces sat. His releasers had ^ven him sparingly of food ; but the 
chief sustenance that nerved his feeble limbs was revenge ! 

" The priest Calenus I — Calenus !" cried the mob. " Is it he ? 
"No — ^it is a dead man ! " 

" It is the priest Calenus," said the prsetor, gravely. " What 
hast thou to say ? " 

" Arbaces of Egypt is the murderer of Apsecides, the priest of 
Isis ; these eyes saw him deal the blow. It is from the dungeon 
into which he x>lunged me — ^it is from the darkness and horror of 
a death by famine — ^that the gods have raised me to proclaim his 
crime ! Release the Athenian — he is innocent ! " 

" It is for this, then, that the lion spared him. — A miracle ! a 
ijoixacle ! " cried Pansa. 
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" A miracle ; % miracle !" shouted the people ; ** lemoye the 
4t:)iftTiiftTi — jirbace$ to the lion /" 

And ^t shout e<&oed from hSL te Tab— from coafit to sea— 
"* Arbacf to the lion r 

" Officers, remoye the accused Glauena— remore, but niard him 
yet/' said the pnstor. " The gods lavish their wouj3i»b upon 
this day." 

As the praetor gaTe i^ word of release, diere was a cry of Joy— a 
female Toice — a child's voice — and it was of joy ! It rang tErough 
the heart of the aasemhly with electric ^oroe— it was t4wirfiTiig, it 
was holy, that (Gild's voice ! And the popnlaee echoed it back 
with sympathising congratulation I 

" Silence !" said the grave pretor — " who is there?" 

'* The blind girl— Nydia," answered Sallust; *' it is her hand 
that has raised Calenus ham. the grave, and deUveied Glaucus £rom 
the lion." 

*' Of thia hereafter/' said the pretor. " ^"lenua, priest of Ids, 
thou accusest Arbaoes of the murder of Apa oi des? " 

"J do!" 

" Thou didst behold the deed r* 

** FroBtor— with these eyes ** 

" Enough at present— the details must be reserved lor more suit- 
ing time and place. Arbaoes of Egypt, thou hearest the chane 
against thee— thou hast not yet spoken— what hast thou to say ^ 

The ^aze of the crowd had been long riveted on Arbaoes : but 
not until the confusion which he had betrayed at the first charge 
of Ballust and the entrance of Calenus had subsided. At the shout, 
" Arbaoes to the lion!" he had indeed trembled^ and the dark 
hronze of his cheek had taken a paler hue. But he had soon re- 
eovered his haughtiness and self-control. Proudly he returned the 
angry glare of the countless eyes around him ; and replying now to 
the question of the praetor, he said, in that accent so peculiarly 
tranouil and commanding, which characterised his tones, — 

" rraetor, this charge is so mad that it scarcely deserves reply. 
Hy first accuser is the noble Sallust— the most JTitimate friend of 
Olaucus ! my second is a priest ; I revere his garb and calling — 
but, people of Pompeii ! ye know somewhat of the chazucter of 
Calenus— he is griping and gold-thirsty to a proverb ; the witness 
of such men is to Se bought! Pretor.T am innocent ! " 

" Sallust," said the magistrate. " where found you Calenus ! " 

" In the dungeons of ijrbaces. 

** Egyptian," said the pnettHr, frowning, " ihou didst^ then, dare 
to ixnprison a priest of the gods— and wherefore ?" 

" Hear me,' answered Arbaces, risiug calmly, but with agitation 
visible in his face, " This man came to threaten that he would 
make against me the charge he has now made, unless I would pur- 
chase his silence with hau my fortune : I remonstrated — in vain. 
Peace there — ^let not the priest interrupt me ! Koble prsetor— «nd 
ye. people ! I was a stranger in the land — ^I knew mysdf inno- 
\ crime — ^but the witness of a priest against me might yet 
me. In my perplexity I decoyed him to the cell whence he 
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has been released* on pretence that it was tlie cofftir-hoose of my 
gold. I resolved to detain him there until the &te of the true 
criminal was sealed, and his threats coidd avail no longer ; but I 
meant no woese. I may have erred— but who amongst ye will not 
acknowledge the equity of self-preservation } Were I guilty, why 
was the witness of this ;priest silent at ihs trial ? — then I had not 
detained or concealed him. Why did he not proclaim my guilt 
when I prodajimed that of Glaucus ? Prsetor, this needs an answer. 
For the rest, I throw myseli on yonr laws. I demand their pro- 
tection. Bemove hence the accused and the accuser. I will 
willingly meet, and cheerfully abide by« the decision of the legiti- 
mate trnmnal. This is no place for further parley." 

" He says right," said the praetor. " Eo I guards— remove 
Arbaces— guard Calenusl Sallust, we hold you responsible for 
your accusation.^ Let the sports be resumed." 

*'What!" cried Calenus, tuminfi: round to the people, "shall 
Isis be thns contemned ? Shall the blood of Apsecides yet crv for 
vengeance > Shall jnatice be delaved now, th&t it may be frus- 
trated hereailter ? Shall the lion Be cheated of his lawM prey ! 
A god ! a |:od l—l feel the god rush to my lips I To the lion— to 
the lion tmth Arbaces y 

His exhaust^ frame could support no longer the ferocious 
malice of the priest ; he sank on the ground in ^ong convulsions 
— ^the foam gathered to his mouth-^e was as a man, indeedi 
whom a supernatural power had entered ! The people saw, and 
shuddered. 

'* It is a eod that inspires the holy man l—To the lion wiih the 
Ew/ptian! 

with that cry up sprau^^-on moved— thousands upon thousands 1 
They rushed mmi the heights — ^they poured down m the direction 
of the Egyptian. In vain did the seaue command— in vain did the 
praetor lift his voice and proclaim the law. The people had been 
already rendered savage by the exhibition of blood— they thirsted 
for more — ^their superstition waa aided by their ferocity. Aroused 
—inflamed by the spectacle of their victims, they forgot the autho- 
rity of their rulers. It was one of those dread popular convuldoua 
common to crowds wholly ignorant, half free and half servile ; and 
which the peculiar constitution of the Roman provinces so fre- 
quently exhibited. The power of the prsetor was as a reed beneath 
the whirlwind ; stiU, at his word the guards had drawn themselves 
along the lower benches, on which tne upper classes sat separate 
from the vulgar. They made but a feeble barrier — ^the waves of 
the human sea halted for a moment, to enable Arbaces to count 
the exact moment of his doom ! In despair, and in a terror which 
beat down even pride, he glanced his eyes over the rolling and 
rushing crowd — when, right above them, through the wide 
chasm which had been left in the velaria, he beheld a strange and 
awful apparition— he beheld— and his craft restored his courage ! 

He stretched his hand on high ; over his loftv brow and royal 
features there came an expression of unutterable solemnitv onri 
pommand. 

TJ 2 
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"Bebold! " heahimted vitbaToioeofthnnder.wHchstiUedthe 

u of the wowd; "behold how the gods protoot the gnUtless! 

" ■' ' " 18 burst forth against the fidae 

the gestnre of the Egyptian, and 
1 vaat Taponr shooting from the 
m of a gigantic pine-tree ;* the 
I, fire I — a fire that shifted and 

moment, now fiercely laminoua, 
a,t again blazed terrifically forth 



suddenly broke the roar of tne lion, wnicb was eonoed baoR aom 
within the bnilding by the sharper and fiercer yells of its fellow- 
beast. Dread seers were they of the Bnrden of tlie Atmosphere, 
and wild prophets of the wrath to come 1 

Then, there arose on high the aniverBal shrieks of women ; the 
men stared at each other, but were dnmb. At that moment they 
felt the earth shake beneath their feet; the walls of the theatre 
trembled : and, beyond in the distance, they heard the crash of 
falling roofs ; an instant more and the mountain-dond seemed to 
roll towards them, dark and rapid, tike a torrent ; at the same 
time, it cast forth from its bosom a shower of ashes mixed with 
Tast fragmenta of burning stone I Over the croshing yinw,— over 
fha desolate streets,— orer the amphitheatre itself, — far and wide, 
— with many a mighty splash in the agitated sea,— fell that awful 
shower! 



dashing, pressing, crashing against the other. Trampling reck- 
lessly over the fidlen — amidst groans, and oaths, and prayers, and 
sudden shrieks, tbe enormous crowd vomited itself forth through 
the numerous passages. Whither should they fiy > Borne, antici- 
pating a second earthqnake, hastened to their homes to load them- 
selves with their more costly goods, and escape while it was yet 
time; others, dreading the showers of ashes thai now fell fast, 
torrent npon torrent, over the streets, rushed under the roofs of 
the nearest houses, or temples, or shede—ahetter of any kind— for 
nrotection from the terrors of the open ail. Bat darker, and 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE CELL OF THE PRISONER AND . THE DEN OF THE DEAD. — 

GRIEF T7NC0NSCI0FS OF HORROR. 

Stunned by his reprieve, donbting: that be was awake, Glaucns 
bad been led by the officers of the arena into a small cell within the 
walls of the theatre. They threw a loose robe over his form, and 
crowded round in oongratolation and wonder. There was an im- 
patient and fretful cry without the cell ; the throng gave way, and 
the blind girl, led by some gentler hand, flung herself at the feet 
of Glaucus. 

** It is J who have saved thee," she sobbed ; " now let me die ! " 

" Nvdia, my child ! — ^my preserver ! " 

" On, let me feel thy toucn— thy breath I Yes, yes, thou livest ! 
We are not too late ! That dreaa door, methought it would never 
yield ! and Calenus — oh ! his voice was as the dying wind among 
tombs :•— we had to wait, — gods I it seemed hours ere food and wine 
restored to him something of strength. But thou livest ! thou livest 
yet ! And I — I have saved thee ! 

This affecting scene was soon interrupted by the event just do- 
scribed. 

** The mountain ! the earthquake I " resounded from side to side. 
The officers fled with the rest ; they left Glaucus andNydia to save 
themselves as they might. 

As the sense of the dangers around them flashed on the Athenian, 
his generous heart recurred to Olinthus. He. too, was reprieved 
from the tiger by the hand of the gods ; should he be left to a no 
less fatal death in the n^ghbouring cell ? Taking Nydia by the 
hand, Glaucus hurried across the passages ; he gained the den of 
the Christian. He found Olinthus Kneeling, and in prayer. 

" Arise ! arise ! my Mend," he cried. ' Save thyself, and fly ! 
See! Nature is thy ^ad ddiverer ! " He led forth the bewildered 
Christian^ and pointed to a cloud which advanced darker and 
darker^ disgorging forth showers of ashes and pumice stones ; — and 
hade him hearxen to the cries and trampling rush of the scattered 
^jowd. 

" This is the hand of €h)d— God be praised ! " said Olinthus, de- 
voutiy. . , 

"Fly! seek thy brethren! Concert with them thy escape. 
Farewell ! " 

^ Olinthus did not answer, neither did he mark the retreating form of 
his friend. High thoughts and solemn absorbed his soul ; and in 
the enthusiasm of his kindling heart, he exulted in the mercy of 
Gbd rather than trembled at l£e evidence of His power. 

At length he roused himself, and hurried on, he scarce knew 
whither. 
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The open doors of a dark, desolate cell snddenlj appeared on his 
path ; through the gloom within there flared and flickered a single 
lamp ; and hy its lignt he saw three grim and naked forms stretched 
on &e earth in death. His feet were suddenly arrested; for, 
amidst the terrors of that drear recess— the snolianumof the arena 
—he heard a low voice calling on the name of Christ 1 

He could not resist linKerine at that appeal ; he entered the deiL 
and his feet were dahbled in me slow stz^ims of blood that gashed 
from the corpses oyer the sand. 

" Who," said the Nazarene, " calls upon the son of God ? " 

Ko answer came forth ; and turning round, OHnthus beheld, by 
the light of the lamp, an old grey-headed man sitting on the floor, 
and supporting in his lap the head of one of the dead. The 
features of the dead man were flrmlv and rzgidl;ir locked in the last 
sleep ; but oyer the lip there played a fierce smile — not the Chris- 
tian s smile of hope, but the dark sneer of hatred and defiance. 
Yet on the face still lingered the beautiful roundness of early yonth. 
The hair curled thick and flossy over the unwrmkled brow ; and 
the down of manhood but slightly shdded the marble of the hueless 
cheek. And over this face bent one of sadL unutterable sadness — 
of such yearning tenderness — of such fond, and such deep despair ! 
The tears of the old man fell fast and hot, but he did not feel them ; 
and when his lips moved, and he mechanically uttered the prayer 
of his benign and hopeml faith, neither his heart nor his sense 
responded to the words : it was but the mvohmtary emotion that 
broke from the lethargy of his mind. His boy was dead, and had 
died for him !— and the old man's heart was broken ! 

"Medon!" said Olinthus, pityingly, '^ arise, and fiy f God ia 
forth upon the wines of the elements t The Hew Gomorrah is 
doomed ! — Fly, ere toe fires consume thee I '* 

** He was ever so faQ of life !— he cannot be dead ! Come, hither I 
— ^place Tour hand on his heart ! — sure it beats yet ? ** 

^* Brother, the soul has fled ! — ^we will vemember it ill onr prayers ! 
Thou canst not reanimate the dumb elay ! Come, come^— hark { 
while I speak, yon crashing walls t— hark ! yon agonising eries t 
Not a moment is to be lost ^--Come ! " 

*'I hear nothing! '^ said Medon. shaking his grey hair. ** The 
poor boy, his love murdered him ? ' 

•* Come ! come ! forgive this itiendly force." 

" What ! Who would sever the father from the son ? " And 
Medon clasped the body tightlvin his embrace, and covered it with 
passionate kisses. '* Go ! " said he, lifting up his iajoe for one moaient. 
*(Jo I— we must be alone f" 

** Alas ! " said the compassionate Nazarene, " Death hath severed 
ye alreadv t " 

The old man smiled ver^ calmlv. "19'o, no. no ! " he muttered, 
his voice growing lower with each word,— '^ Death has been more 
kind; " 

With that his head drooped <mi his son's breast — ^his arms relaxed 
their grasp. Olinthus caught him by the hand — ^the poise had 
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ceased to beat ! The last words of the father were the words of 
truth, — Death had been mare kind J 

Meanwhile Glaucns and Ny dia were pacing: swiflly tro the peiilons 
and fearful streets. The Athenian had learned from his preserver 
that lone was yet in the house of Arbaces. Thither he fled, to release 
— ^to save her ! The few slaves whom the Egyptian had leffc at his 
mansion when he had repaired in long procession to the auphi- 
theatre, had been able to offer no resistance to the anMd band of 
Sallust ; and when afterwards the volcano br,oke forth, tkey had 
huddled together, stunned and frightened, in the inmost recesset 
of the house. Even the tail Ethiopian had forsaken his post at the 
door; and Glaucus (who left Nydia without— the poor Nydia, 
jealous once more, even in such an hour !) passed on through the 
vast hall without meeting one from whom to learn the chamber of 
lone. Even as he passedj however, the darkness that covered the 
heavens increased so rapidly, that it was with dilBealty he eould 
guide his steps. The flower-wreathed columns seemed to reel and 
tremble ; and with every instant he heard the ashes fall crtmchingly 
into the roofless peristyle. He ascended to the upper rooms — 
breathless he paced along, shouting out aloud the name of lone ; 
and at len^h ne heard, at the end of a eallery, a voice — her voice, 
in wondenng reply! To rush forwara— to shatter the door— to 
seize lone in nis arms—to hurry from the mansion — seemed to him 
the work of an instant ! Slcarce had he gained the spot where 
Kydia was, than he heard steps advancing towards the house, and 
recognised the voice of Arbaces, who had returned to seek his Wealth 
and lone ere he fled from the doomed Pompeii. But so dense was 
already the reeking atmosphere, that the foes saw not each othe^, 
^ough so near, — save that, dimly in the gloom, Olaucus caught the 
moving outline of the snowy robes of the Egyptian. 

They hastened onward— those three! iJas! — whither? They 
now saw not a step before them — ^the blackness became utter. They 
were encompassed with doubt and horror ! — and the deatii he had 
escaped seemed to Glaucus only to have changed its form and 
augmented its victims. 



CHAtTEE VI. 

GAXEVT79 AlTD BCKBO.— DIOHED AXJ> dODITrS.— IfiX QT&L 07 tftX 

AHPHITHBATBB AlfS JTTLIil. 

The sudden catastrophe which had, as it were, riven the very 
bonds of society, and left prisoner and gaoler sdike free, had soon 
rid Calenus of the guards to whose care the nrsetor had consigned 
him. And when the darkness and the crowd separated the priest 
from his attendants, he hastened with trembling steps towaros the 
temple of his sroddess. As he crept along, and ere the darkness 
was complete, ne felt himself suddenly caught by the robe, and a 
voice muttered in his ear»— * 
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" Hitt ! — Oalenns ! — an awful hour ! " 

" Ay ! by my father's head ! Who art thou ?— thy face is dim, 
and thy yoioe is strange ! " 

" Not know 4ihy Burbo >— fie I " 

" Gods !— how the darkness gathers ! Ho, ho ;— bv yon terrifio 
mountain, what sadden blazes of lightning ! * — How they dart and 
qniyer ! Hades is loosed on earth ! " 

" Tnah !-H;hon belieyest not these things, Calenus ! Now is the 
time to make onr fortune!" 

••Ha!" 

" Listen ! Thy temple is foil of gold and precious mummeries ! 
— ^let us load ourselves with them, and then hasten to the sea 
and embark! None will ever ask an account of the doings of 
this day." 

•' Burbo, thou art right ! Hush ! and follow me into the temple. 
Who cares now — who sees now — ^whether thou art a priest or not ? 
follow, and we will share." 

In the precincts of the temple were many priests gathered around 
the altars, praying, weepiuff, grovelling in the dust. Impostors in 
safety, they were not the less superstitious in danger I Calenus 
passed them, and entered the chamber yet to be seen in the south 
side of the court. Burbo followed him — the priest struck a llg^ht. 
Wine and viands strewed the table ; the remains of a sacrincial 
feast. 

** A man who has hungered forty-eight hours," muttered Calenus, 
' has an appetite even in such a time." He seized on the food, 
and devourod it greedily. Nothing could, perhaps, be more unna- 
tnrallv horrid than the selfish baseness oi these villains ; for there 
is nothine more loathsome than the valour of avarice. Plunder 
and saorile^ while the pillars of the world tottered to and fro ! 
What an mcrease to the terrors of nature can be made by tilie 
vices of man ! 

" Wilt thou never have done ?" said Burbo, impatiently ; " thy 
face purples and thine eyes start already." 

*• It is not every day one has such a right to be hungry. Oh, 
Jupiter! whatsotmdis that?— the hissing of fiery water ! What! 
does the cloud give rain as well as flame ! Ha !— what ! shrieks ? 
And, Burbo. how silent all is now ! Look forth ! " 

Amidst the other horrors, the mighty mountain now cast up 
columns of boiling water. Blent and kneaded with the half- 
burning ashes, the streams fell like seething mud over the sfxeets 
in frequent intervals. And full, where the priests of Isis had now 
cowered around the altars, on which they had vainly sought to 
kindle fires and pour incense, one of the fiercest of those aeadlv 
torrents, mingled with immense fragments of scoria, had poured 
its rage. Over the bended forms of the priests it dashed : that cry 
had been of death— that silence had been of eternity ! The ashes 
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,^°b'*"i*' MffJjtninffi. These phenomena were esoecially the characteristic of 
-"bsequent eruption of 1779, and their evidence U visible in the tokens of 
Tf ol one, now so impcrfectiy described. 
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—the pitcliy stream — sprinlded the altars, covered the payement, 
and half concealed the cjuiyering corpses of the priests ! 

" They are dead," said Burho, terrified for the first time, and 
hurryinff back into the cell. " I thought not the danger was so 
near ana fatal.'* 

The two ^nretohes stood staring at each other — ^you might have 
heard their hearts beat ! Colenns, the less bold by nature, but tho 
moregriping, recovered first. 

** We must to our taskj and away ! " ho said, in a low whisper, 
Mghtened at his own voice. He stepped to the threshold, paused. * 
crossed over the heated floor and his dead brethren to the sacred 
chapel, and called to Burbo to follow. But the gladiator quaked, 
and drew back. 

" So much the better,*' thoujgpht Galenus ; "the more will be my 
booty.'* Hastily he loaded himself with the more portable trea- 
sures of the temple ; and thinking no more of his comrade, hurried 
£rom the sacred place. A sudden flash of lightning from the mount 
showed to Burbo, who stood motionless at the threshold, the flying 
and laden form of the priest. He took heart ; he stepped forth to 
join him, when a tremendous shower of ashes fell rignt before his 
feet. The gladiator shrank back once more. Darkness closed him 
in. But the shower continued fast— fast ; its heaps rose high and 
suflbcatingly — deathly vapours steamed from them. The wretch 
ffasped for breath— he sought in despair again to fly-— the ashes 
nad blocked up the threshold— he shrieked as his feet shrank from 
the boiling fluid. How could he escape ^— he could not climb to 
the open space ; nay;, were he able, he could not brave its horrors. 
It were best to remain in the cell, protected, at least, from the fatal 
air. He sat down and clenched ms teeth. By degrees, the atmo- 
sphere from without— stifling and venomous — crept into the cham- 
ber. He. could endure it no longer. His eyes, glaring round, 
rested on a sacrificial axe, which some priest had left in the 
chamber : he seized it. With the desperate strength of his gigantic 
arm, he attempted to hew his way through the walls. 

Meanwhile, the streets were already thinned ; the crowd had 
hastened to disperse itself under shelter ; the ashes began to fill up 
the lower parts of th6 town ; but, here and there, you heard the 
steps of fagitives cranching them warily, or saw their pale and 
haggard [faces by the blue fflare of the lightning, or the more 
unsteady glare of torches, by which they endeavoured to steer 
their steps. But ever and anon, the boiling water, or the strag- 

fling ashes, mysterious and gusty winds, rising and dying in a 
reath, extinguished these wandering lights, and with them the 
last living hope of those who bore them. 

In the street that leads to the gate of Heroulaneum, Clodius now 
bent his perplexed and doubtful way. " If I can gain the open 
country, thought he, ** doubtless there will be various vehicles 
beyond, the gate, and Heroulaneum is not far distant. Thank 
Hercurv 1 I have little to lose, and that little is about me I " 

" Holla I— help there— help I " cried a querulous and frightened 
voice. " I have fallen down— my torch has gone out— my slaves 
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haye deserted me. I am Diomed— the rich Diomed ;— ten thousand 
sesteroes to him who helps me ! " 

At the same moment, Clodins Ukt himself canght hy the feet. 
** HI fortime to thee,— let me go, fool f " said the gamhier. 

** Oh, help me up !— give me thy hand I " 

" There— rise ! '^ 

<' Is this Clodins? I know the Toioe! Whither ffiest thoa ?" 
*i " Towards Herenlaneum." 

" Blessed he the ffods ! our way is the same, then, as te as th« 
^te. Why not take refuge in my vfDa ? l%ou knowest the long 
range of subterranean oellars beneath the basement, — ^that sheher, 
what shower can penetrate ? " 

" Ton speak well," said Clodins, nrasingly. "And by storinf 
the cellar with food, we can remain there even some days, shouM 
these wondrous storms endure so long.** 

" Oh, blessed be he who invented gates to a city ? ** cried Diomed. 
See !— they have placed a light wnhin yon arch : by that let us 
guide our steps." 

The air was now stili for a few minutes : the lamp from the fate 
streamed out far and clear : the fugitires hurried on— they mined 
the gate— they passed by the Roman sentry : the lightning fttshed 
over his livid mce and poHshed helmet, but his stem features were 
composed even in their awe ! He remained erect and motionless at 
his post. That hour itself had not ammated the machine of the 
ruthless majesty of Rome into the reasoning and self-acting man. 
There he stood, amidst the crashing elements ; he had not received 
the permission to desert his station and! escape.* 

Diomed and his companion hurried on, when suddenly a female 
form rushed athwart tneir way. It was the gir} whose ominous 
voice had been raised so often and so gladOy in anticipation of "the 
merry show ! " 

" Oh, Diomed f " she cried, ** shelter I shelter f See,"*— pointing 
to an infant clasped to her breast—'* see this little one ! — ^it is mine ! 
— the child of shame ! I have never owned it tOl this hour. But 
now I remember I am a motiber f 2 have plucked it from the cradle 
of its nurse : shehsA ied I Who could think of the babe in such 
an hour but she who bore it f Save it t save ft t" 

** Curses on thy shrill voice I Away, harlot ! " mvtteied dodius 
between his ground teeth. 

''Kay, girl," said the more humane Diomed; "IbSow if thou 
wilt. This way— this way— to the vaults ! " 

They hurried on— they arrived at the house of Diomed—^they 
laughed aloud as they crossed the threshold, for they deemed the 
dan^r over. 

Diomed ordered his slaves to carry down into the subtemmean 
gallery, before described, a profusion of food and oil for lights ; and 
there Julia, Clodius, the mother and her babe, the greater part of 
^e slaves, and some frightened visitors and clients of the neigh- 
bourhood, sought their dielter. 

* The •kdctom of mora tiMn entstntiy were fottd at tiheir fosbk 
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CSHAPTEB VII. 
IBS PSOosEss oj XHX Bisisirexioic. 

This cloud, which had scattered so deep a mnrkiiiess over the 
day, had now settled iAto a solid and impenetrable masa. It re- 
sembled less eren the thickest gloom of a night in the open air 
than the close and blind darkness of some narrow room.* Bat in 
proportion as the blackness gathered, did the lightnings around 
Vesayios increase in their vivid and scorching glare. Nor was their 
horrible beauty confined to the usual hues of fire ; no rainbow ever 
riyalled their varyins and prodigal dyes. Kow brightly blue as 
the most azure depth of a southern sky — now of a livid and 
snakelike green, darting restlessly to and fro as the lolds of an 
enormous serpent — ^now of a lurid and intolerable crimson, gushing 
forth through the columns of smoke, far and wide, and lightkig up 
the whole city from arch to arch,-ythen suddenly dying into a 
sickly paleness, like the ghost of their own life I 

In the pauses of the showers, you heard the mmbli&g oi the 
earth beneath, and the ^oaning waves of thft tortured sea ; or, 
lower still, and audible out to the watch of intensest fear, tb» 
grinding and hissing murmur of the eseapinff gases through th« 
chasms of the distant mountain. Sometimes toe olond appeared to 
break from its soM mass, and, by the lightning^ to assuitte quaint 
and vast mimicries of human or of monster sha|^ stridin|p aerosA 
the gloom, hurtling one upon the other, and vanishing swimjr into 
the turbulent abyss of wade ; so that, to the eyes and fancies of 
the affirighted wanderers, the unsubstantial vapoiurs were as 
the bodily forms of gigantic foes, — the agents of terror and of 
death.t 

The ashes in many places were already knee deep ; and the boil- 
ing showers which came from the steaming breath of the volcano 
forced their way into the houses, bearing witii them a strong and 
suffocating vanour. In some places, immense fragments of rock, 
hurled upon the house roofs, bore down along the streets masses 
of con^sed ruin, which yet more and more, with every hour, 
obstructed the way ; and. as the day advanceo, the motion of the 
earth was mkore sensibly lelt^-the footine seemed to slide and careep 
— ^nor could chariot or litter be kept stesuay, even on the most levd 
ground. 

Sometimes the huger stones striking a^^ainst eaeh other as th^ 
fell, broke into countless fragments, emitting sparks of ibe, which 
caught whatever was combustible within their reach ; and along 
the plains beyond the city the darkness was now terribly relieved ; 
for several houses, and even vineyards, had been set on flames ; 
and at various intervals, the fires rose smlenly and fiercely against 

* niny. t Dion Cassius. 
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tlie solid gloom. To add to this partial relief of the darkness, the 
citizens had, here and there, in the more public places, such as the 
porticos of temples and the entrances to the fonun, endeayonred 
to place rows of torches^ but these rarely oontiniied long; the 
showers and the winds extinguished them, and the sudden darkness 
into which their sudden birth was conyerted had something in it 
doubly terrible and doubly impressing on the impotence of human 
hopes, the lesson of despair. 

frequently, by the momentary light of these torches, parties of 
fugitiyes encountered each other, some hurrying towards the sea, 
others flying from the sea back to the land ; tor the ocean had 
retreatea rapidly from the shore — an utter darkness lay oyer it. 
and, upon its groaning and tossing wayes, the storm of cinders and 
rock fell without the protection which the streets and roofB afforded 
to the land. Wild— haggard— ghastiy with supernatural fears, 
these groups encountered each other, but without the leisure to 
speak, to consult, to adyise ; for the showers fell now frequentiy, 
though not continuously, extinguishing the lightiL which showed to 
each band the deathlike faces of the other, and hurrying all to 
seek refoge beneath the nearest shelter. The whole elements of 
ciyilisation were broken up. Eyer and anon, by the flickering 
lights, you saw the thief hastening by the most solemn authorities 
of the lawfladen with, and fearfally chuckUng oyer, the produce 
of his sudden gains. If in the darkness, wife was separated from 
husband, or parent from child, yain was the hope of reunion. Each 
hurried blindly and confusedly on. Nothing in all the yarious 
and complicated machinery of social life was left saye the primal 
law of self-preseryation ! 

Through this awM scene did the Athenian wade his way, 
accompanied by lone and the blind girl. Suddenly, a rush of 
hundreds, in their path to the sea, swept by them. Nydia was 
torn from the side of Glaucus, who, with lone, was borne rapidly 
onward ; and when the crowd (whose forms they saw not, so thick 
was the gloom) were ffone, Nydia was still separated from their 
side. Glaucus shouted her name. No answer came. They re- 
traced their steps— in ysin : they could not discoyer her — ^it was 
eyident she had been swept along sjmie opposite direction by the 
human cnrrent. Their friend, their preseryer, was lost! And 
hitherto Nydia had been their guide. Her blinane9$ rendered the 
eeene familiar to her alone. Accustomed, through a perpetual 
sight, to thread the windings of the city, she had led them uner- 
ringly towards the sea-shore, by which they had resolyed to hazard 
an escape. Now^ which way could they wend ? all was rayless to 
them— a maze without a clue. Wearied, despondent, bewildered, 
they^ howeyer, passed alon^, the ashes fallmg upon their heads, 
the nragmentary stones dashing up in sparkles oetore their feet. 

" Alas ! alas !" murmured lone, *' I can go no fiarther ; my steps 
sink among the scorching cinders, fly, dearest !—beloyed, fly! 
and leaye me to my fate 1 

" Hush, my betrothed ! my bride ! Death with thee is sweeter 
than life without thee! Yet, whithei^-oh! whither, can wu 
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direct ourselyes through the gloom? Abeady it seems that we 
have made but a circle, and are in the very spot which we quitted 
an hour ago." 

" gods ! yon rock — see, it hath riven the roof before us ! It is 
death to move through the streets ! " 

** Blessed lightning ! See, lone — see ! the portico of the Temple 
of Fortune is before us. Let us creep beneath it ; it will protect 
us from the showers." 

He cauj^ht his bdovfed in his arms, and with difficulty and 
labour gained the temple. He bore her to the remoter and more 
sheltered part of the portico, and leaned over her, that he might 
shield her, with his own form, from the lightning and the showers ! 
The beauty and the unselfishness of love could hallow even Uiat 
dismal time ! 

'* Who is there?" said the trembling and hollow voice of one 
who had preceded them in their place of refuge. "Yet, what 
matters?— the crush of the ruined world forbids to us friends 
or foes." 

lone turned at the sound of the voice, and, with a faint shriek, 
cowered again beneath the arms of Glaucus : and he, looking in 
the direction of the voice, beheld the cause of her alarm. Through 
the darkness glared forth two burning eyes — ^the lightning flashed 
and lingered athwart the temple— and Glaucus, with a shudder, 
perceived the lion to which he had been doomed couched beneath 
the pillars ;— and, dose beside it, unwitting of the vicinity, lay 
the ^ant form of him who had accosted them— the wounded 
gladiator, Niger. 

That Hghtning had revealed to each other the form of beast and 
man ; yet the instinct of both was quelled. Nay, the lion crept 
near and nearer to the gladiator, as for companionship ; and the 
ffladiator did not recede or tremble. The revolution of N ature had 
oissolved her lighter terrors as well as her wonted ties. 

While they were thus terribly protected, a group of men and 
women, bearing torches, passed by the temple. They were of the 
congregation of the Nazarenes ; and a sublime and unearthly 
emotion had not, indeed, quelled their awe, but it had robbed awe 
of fear. They had long believed, according to the error of the 
early Christians, that the Last Day was at hand ; they imagined 
now that the Day had come. 

" Woe ! woe ! cried, in a shrill and piercing voice, the elder at 
their head. " Behold ! the Lord desoendeth to judgment ! He 
maketh lire come down from heaven in the siffht of men ! Woe ! 
woe ! ye strong and mighty ! Woe to ye of the fasces and the 
purple ! Woe to the i(k»later and the worshipper of the beast ! 
Woe to ye who pour forth the blood of saints, and gloat over the 
death-pangs of the sons of God ! Woe to the harlot of the sea !— ^ 
woe ! woe I " 

And with a loud and deep chorus, the troop chanted forth along 
the wild horrors of the air, — " Woe to the harlot of the sea ! — 
woe! woe!" 

The Nazarenes pace4 slowly on, their torches still flickering in 
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the storm, tibeir voioes still raised in menace and solemn vominff , 
till, lost amid the windings in the streets, the darkness of t£a 
atmosphere and the silence of death again &11 oyer the eoene. 

There was one of the frequent pauses in the showers, and 
Glaucus encouraged lone once more to proceed. Jost as they stood, 
hesitating, on the last step of the portico, an old man, witn a bag 
in his right hand and leaning upon a youth, tottered by. The 
youth bore a torch. Olaucus recognised the two as father and son 
— ^mlser and prodigal. 

" Father, said the youth, " if you cannot moye mora swiftly, I 
must leave you, or we ooth perish I " 

'* Fly, boy, then, and leave thy sire ! " 

** But I cannot fly to starve ; give me thy bag of gold ! " And 
the youth snatched at it. 

** Wretch 1 wouldst thou rob thv &ther } " 

** Ay ! who can tell the tale in tnis hour ? Miser, perish ! " 

The boy struck the old man to the ^und, plucked the bag from, 
his relazfnff hand, and fled onward witii a shrill yell. 

*' Ye ffoos !" cried Glaneus : "are ye blind, then, even in the 
dark? Such crimes may well confound the guiltleas with the 
guilty in one common ruin. lone, on ! — on I " 



CHAPTER yill. 

ABBAODS BVCOUNmiS «LAirCU« AVD lOVE. 

A9VANcnr<», as men grope for escape in a dungeon, lone and her 
lover continued their uncertain wav. At the moments when the 
volcanic lightnings lingered over the sta^eeta, they were enabled, 
by that awful light, to steer and guide their progress : vet, little 
did the view it presented to them oheer or encourage tneir paUu 
In parts, where the ashes lay dry and uncommixed with the 
boiling torrents, cast upward from the mountain at capricious 
intervals, the surface of the earth presented a leprous and ghastly 
white. In other places, cinder and rock lay matted in heaps. 
f^om beneath which emereed the half-hid limbs of some oroahea 
and mangled fugitive. Tne groans of the dying were broken by 
wild shneks of women's terror^now near, now distant — ^whic^ 
when heard in the utter darkness, were rendered doubljr appaJling 
by the crushing sense of helplessness and the uncertainty of the 
perils around ; and clear and distinct through all were the mighty 
and various noises from the Fatal Mountain ; its rushing winds ; 
its whirling torrents ; and, fh>m time to time, the burst and roar 
of some more fiery and tierce explosion. And ever as the winds 
swept howling along the atreet, they bore sharp streams of burning 
dust^ and such sickening and poisonous vapours, as took away, for 
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" Ok, GUxunoA I my beloved i mjr own !— take me to th^ anns ! 
One embrace! let ma feel thy arms around me— and in tbat 
embrace let me die — ^I can no more I ** 

*' For my sake, for my life~<)ourage, yet, sweet looie — my life is 
linked witb tbinaiana see — ^torches— this way! Lo! how they 
brave the wind ! Ha ! they live through the storm — doubtlessi 
fu«itiFes to the lea !— we wul join them/' 

As if to aid and reanimate the lovers, the winds and showers 
came to a sudden pause ; the atmosphere was profoundly still — 
the monntain aeemed at rest, gathering, perhaps, fresh f uryfor its 
next burst: the torch-bearers moved quickly on. "We are 
nearing the sea," said, in a calm voice, the person at their head. 
" liberty and wealth to each slave who survives this day ; 
Courage ! — ^I teU you that the gods themselves have assured me of 
deliverance— On ! " 

Bedly and steadily the torches flashed full on the eyes of 
Qla«ous and lone, who lay trembling and exhausted on his bosom. 
Several slaves were bearing by the lights panniers and coffers, 
heavily laden ; in front of £aem, — a drawn sword in his hand, — 
towered the lotty form of Arbaoes. 

" By my fathers !" cried the Egyptian. " Fate smiles upon me 
even through these horrors, and, amidst the dreadest aspects of 
woe and death, bodes me happiness and love. Away, Grr^k ! I 
daim my ward. lone ! " 

" TraiihNr wd murderer { " eried Glancus, glarinfr upon his foe, 
" Nemesis hath guided thee to my revensre ! — a just sacrifice to 
the shades of fiadfis, that now seem Loosed on earth. Approachr- 
touch but the hand of lone, and thy weapon shall be as a reed— I 
will tear thee limb from limb ! " 

Suddenly, as he spoke, the idaM became lighted with an intense 
and lurid glow. Bnght and gigantic through the darkness, which 
closed around it like the walls of hell, the mountain shone— a pile 
of fire ! Its summit seemed riven in two ; or rather, above its 
surfaoe there aeemed to rise two monster shapes, each confronting 
eaoh. as Demons contending for a World. These were of one deep 
blood-red hue of fire, which lighted up the whole atmosphere far 
and wide ; but heUno^ the nether part of the mountain was still 
dark and shrouded, save in three places, adown which flowed, ser- 
X>entine and irregular,* rivers oi the molten lava. Darkly red 
through the profound ffloom of their banks, they flowed slowly on, 
as towards the devoted city. Over the broadest there seemed to 
spring a cragged and stupendous arch, from which, as from the 
jaws of hell, gushed the sources of the sudden Phlegethon. And 
through the stilled air was heard the rattling of the fragments of 
rock, nurtling one upon another as they were oome down the fiery- 
cataracts— darkening, for one instant, the spot where they fell, and 
Buflused the next, in the burnished hues of the flood along which 
they floated! 

Xhe slaves shrieked aloud, and, cowering» hid their &ces. The 

* See note (a) at the end. 
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EeyptiaiL hioiflelf stood transfixed to the spot, theglow lifl^btiiiff up 
his commanding features and jewelled robes, nigh beninomm 
rose a tall column tiiat supported the bronze statue of Augustus ; 
and the imperial imaffe seemed chanffed to a shape of fire ! 

With his left hand circled round the form of lone — with his 
right arm raised in menace, and grasping the stilus which was to 
h«VQ been his weapon in the arena, and which he still fortunately 
bore about Mm, with his brow knit, his lips apart, the wrath ana 
menace of human passions arrested as by a charm, upon his 
features, Glauous frcoited the Egyptian ! 

Arbaoes turned his eyes from the mountain—thev rested on the 
form of Glaucus I He paused a moment : " Why, he muttered, 
" should I hesitate ? Did not the stars foretell the only crisLs of 
imminent peril to which I was subjected^ — Is not that peiil 
past? 

'* The soul," cried he aloud, " can brave the wreck of worlds and 
the wrath of imaginary gods ! By that soul will I conquer to the 
last ! Advance, slaves ! — ^Athenian, resist me, and thy blood be on 
thine own head ! Thus, then, I regain lone ! " 

He advanced one step — ^it was his last on earth ! The ground 
shook beneath him with a convulsion that cast all around ui>on its 
surface. A simultaneous crash resounded through the city, as down 
toppled many a roof and pillar ! — ^the lightning^ as if caught by 
the metal, lingered an instant on the Imperial Statue — ^then 
shivered bronze and column ! Down fell the ruin, echoing along 
the street, and riving the solid pavement where it crashed ! — ^The 
prophesy of the stars was fnlfiUed ! 

The sound— the shock, stunned the Athenian for several momenta. 
When he recovered, the light still illumined the scene — ^the earth 
still slid and trembled beneath ! lone lav senseless on the ground ; 
but he saw her not yet— his eyes were nxed upon a ghastly face 
that seemed to emerge, without limbs or trunk, from the huge frag- 
menU of the shattered column— a face of unutterable pain, agony, 
and despair ! The eyes shut and opened rapidly, as it sense were 
not yet fled ; the lips quivered and grinned— then sudden stiUness 
and darkness fell over the features, yet retaining that aspect of 
horror never to be forgotten ! 

So perished the wise Magician— the great Arbaoes— the Hermes 
of the Burning Belt— the last of the royalty of "Egypt I 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE SESPAIB OF THB L0VEB8.— THE CrOITDITION OP TUB 

XULTITUDS. 

^ Glaucus turned in eratitude but in awe, caught lone onoe more 
m his Mms, and fled alonff the street, that was yet intensely lumi- 
nous. But suddenly a duller shade fell over the air. Instinctively 
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he tnmed to the mountain, and behold ! one of the two gi^ntio 
crests, into which the summit had been divided, rocked and wavered 
to and fro ; and then, with a sound, the mightiness of which no 
lanfl^uage can describe, it fell from its burning: oase, and rushed, an 
ayalanche of fire, down the sides of the mountain ! At the same 
instant gushed forth a volume of blackest smoke — ^rolling on, over 
air, sea, and earth. 

Another — and another — and another shower of ashes, far 
more profase than before, scattered fresh desolation along the 
streets. Darkness once more wrapped them as a veil ; and Glaucus, 
his bold heart at last quelled and despairing, sank beneath the 
cover of an arch, and, clasping lone to nis heart — a bride on that 
couch of ruin— resigned himself to die. 

Meanwhile Nydia, when separated by' the throng from Glaucus 
and lone, had in vain endeavoured to regain them. In vain she 
raised that plaintive cry so pectdiar to the blind ; it was lost amidst 
a thousand shrieks of more selfish terror. A^in and again she 
returned to the spot where they had been divided— to find her 
companions gone, to seize everjr fugitive— to inq^uire of Glaucus — 
to be dashed aside in the impatience of distraction. Who ia that 
hour spared one thouj^ht to his neighbour i Perhaps in scenes of 
universal horror, nothmg is more horrid than the unnatural selfish- 
ness they engender. At length it occurred to Nydia, that as it 
had been resolved to seek the sea-shore fbr escape, her most pro- 
bable chance of rejoining her companions would oe to persevere in 
that direction. Graidin^ her steps, then, by the staff which she 
always carried, she continued, with incredible dexterity, to avoid 
the masses of ruin that encumbered the path — ^to thread the streets 
— and unerringly (so blessed now was that accustomed darkness, 
so afflicting in ordinary life !) to take the nearest direction to the 
sea-side. 

Poor girl! her courage was beautiful to behold! — and Fato 
seemed to favour one so helpless ! The boiling torrents touched 
her Hot, save by the general rain which accompanied them ; the 
huge fragments of scoria shivered the pavement oefore and beside 
her, but spared that frail form : and when the lesser ashes fell over 
her, she snook them away with a slight tremor,* and dauntlessly 
resumed her course. 

Weak, exposed. yet-4earles8, supported but by one wish, she was 
a very emblem oi Psyche in her wanderings ; of Hope, walking 
through the Valley of the Shadow ; of the Soul itself— lone but 
undaunted, amidst the dangers and the snares of life ! 

Her path was, however, constantlv impeded by the crowds that 
now ^oped amidst the gloom, now ned in the temporary elare of 
the lightning across the scene ; and, at length, a group of torch« 
bearers rushing full against her, she was thrown down with some 
violence. 

* "A heavy shower of ashes rained ui^oa us, which every now and then we were 
obligred to shake off, otherwise we should have been crushed and buried in tbt 
heap."— P««y. 

X 
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** What ! " said the voice of one of the party, " is this the hrave 
blind girl ! By Baoohos, she must not be left here to die ! Up i 
my ThessaUan! So — so. Are you hurt? That's well! Come 
along with us ! we are for the shore ! " 

** Sallust ! it is thv voice ! The gods be thanked ! Glauous ! 
Glaucus ! have ye seen him }" ' 

** Not I. He is doubtless out of the citv by this time. The 
gods who saved him from the lion will save him from the burning 
mountain." 

As the kindly epicure thus encouraged Nydia, he drew her along 
with him towards the sea, heeding not her passionate entreaties 
that he would linger yet awhile to search for Glaucus; and 
still, in the accent of despair, she continued to shriek out that 
beloved name, which, amidst all the roar of the convulsed elements, 
kept alive a music at her heart. 

The sudden illumination, the bursts of the floods of lava, and 
the earthquake, which we have already described, chanced when 
Sallust and his party had just gained the direct path leading from 
the city to the port : and here they were arrested by an immense 
crowd, more tnan naif the population of the city. They spread 
along the field without the walls, thousands upon thousands, 
uncertain whither to fly. The sea had retired far from the shore ; 
and they who had fled to it had been so terrifled by the ap^itation 
and preternatural shnnkin^ of the element, the gasping rorms of 
the imcouth sea things which the waves haid left upon the sand, 
and by the sound of the huge stones cast from the mountain into 
the deep, that they had returned again to the laud, as presenting 
the less frightful aspect of the two. Thus the two streams m 
human beings^ the one seaward, the other from the sea, had met 
together, feeling a sad comfort in numbers ; arrested in despair 
and doubt. 

** The world is to be destroyed by Are," said an old man in long 
loose robes, a philosopher of the Stoic school : " Stoic and Epicurean 
wisdom have, alike agreed in this prediction ; and the hour is 
come ! " 

• " Yea ; the hour is come !" cried a loud voice, solemn but not 
fearful. 

Those around turned in dismay. The voice came from above 
them. It was the voice of Olinthus, who, surrounded by his 
Christian friends, stood upon an abrupt eminence on which the old 
Greek colonists had raised a temple to Apollo, now timewom and 
half in ruin. 

As ]ie spoke, there came that sudden illumination which had 
heralded the death of Arbaces, and glowing over that miighty 
multitude, awed, crouching, breathless — never on earth haa the 
faces of men seemed so haggard ! — never had meeting of mortal 
beings been so stamped with uie horror and sublimity oi dread ! — 
never till the last trumpet sounds, sball such meeting be seen 
again ! And above those the form of Olinthus, with outstretched 
arm and prophet brow, girt with the living fires. And the crowd 
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knew the face of him they had doomed to the fongrs of the beast— 
then their yictimT-ftoio their wamer ; and through the stillness 
again came his ominous voice — 

** The hour is come ! " 

The Christians repeated the cry. It was caught up— it was 
echoed from side to side— woman and man, childhooa and old 
age repeated, not aloud, but in a smothered and dreary mur- 
mur — 

" The houe is comb ! " * 

At that moment, a wild yell burst through the air : — and, think- 
ing only of escape, whither it knew not, the terrible ti^r of the 
desert leaped amongst the throng, and hujried through its parted 
streams. And so came the earthquake, — and so darkness once 
more fell oyer the earlh ! 

And now new fugitiyes arriyed. Grasping the treasures no 
longer destined for their lord, the slaves of Arbaoes joined the 
throng. One only of all their torches yet flickered on. It was 
borne by Sosia ; and its light falling on the face of Nydia, he 
recoimised the Thessalian. 

" What avails thy liberty now, blind girl ?" said the slave. 

" Who art thou } canst tnou tell me of Glaucus ? " 



" Ay ; I saw him bat a few minutes since." 
" Blessed be thy head ! where?' 



i»» 



" Couched beneath the arch of the forum— dead or dying !— gone 
to rejoin Arbaces, who is no more ! " 

Nydia uttered not a word, she slid from the side of Sallust ; 
silently she glided through those behind her, and retraced her 
steps to the city. She gamed the forum— the arch ; she stooped 
down — she felt around — she called on the name of Glaucus. 

A weak voice answered—'* Who calls on me ? Is it the voice of 
the Shades } Lo ! I am prepared ! " 

" Arise ! follow me ! Take my hand ! Glaucus, thou thalt be 
saved ! " 

In wonder and sudden hope, Glaucus arose — " Nydia stiU } Ah! 
thou, then, art safe ! " 

The tender joy of his voice pierced the heart of the poor Thessa- 
lian, and she olessed him for his thought of her. 

Half leading, half canning lone, Glaucus followed his &:uide. 
With admirable discretion, she avoided the path which led to 
the crowd she had just quitted, and, by another route, sought the 
shore. 

After many jpauses and incredible perseverance, they gained 
the sea, and joined a group, who, bolder than the rest, resolved to 
hazard any peril rather than continue in such a scene. In dark- 
ness they put forth' to sea ; but, as they cleared the land uid 
caught new aspects of the mountain, its channels of molten lire 
threw a partial redness over the waves. 

Utterly exhausted and worn out, lone slept on the breast of 
Glaucus, and Nydia lay at his feet. MeauTmile the showers of 
dust and ashes, still borne aloft, fell into the wave, and scattered 

X 2 
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their snows over the deok. Far and wide, borne by the winds, 
those showersMesoendcd upon the remotest climes, startlinflr even 
tlu; swarthy African ; and whirled along the antique soil of Syria 
and of Egypt.* 



CHAPTER X. 

THE NEXT MOEiriKO.— THE ^ATE OP WTDIA. 

AiTD meekly, softly, beautifully, dawned at^ last the light over 
the trembling deep I— the winds were sinking into rest — ^the foam 
died from the glowing azure of that delicious sea. Around the 
cast, thin mists caught gradually the rosy hues that heralded the 
morning ; Light was about to resume her reign. Yet, still, dark 
and massire in the distance, lay the broken fragments of the 
destroying cloud, from which red streaks, burning dimlier and more 
dim, betrayed the yet rolling fires of the mountain of the " Scorched 
Fields." The white walls and gleaming columns that had adorned 
the lovely coasts were no more. Sullen and dull were the shores 
so lately crested by the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii. The 
darlings of the Deep were snatched from her embrace ! Century 
after century shall the mighty Mother stretch forth her azure 
arms, and know them not— moaning round the sepulchres of the 
Lost! 

There was no shout from the mariners at the dawning light- 
it had come too gradually, and they were too wearied for such 
sudden bursts of joy — ^but tnere was a low, deep murmur of thank- 
fulness amidst those watchers of the long nignt. They looked at 
each other and smiled— they took heart— they felt onoe more that 
there was a world around, and a God above them ! And in the 
feeliiig that the worst was passed, the over-wearied ones tamed 
round, and fell placidly to sleep. In the growing light of the skies 
there oame the silence which night had wanted : and the bark 
drifted calmly onward to its poH;. A few other vessels, bearing 
similar fugitives, might be seen in the expanse, apparently motion- 
Jess, yet gliding also on. There was a sense of security, of 
companionship, and of hope, in the sight of their slender masts 
and white sails. What beloved frienas, lost and missed in the 
gloom, might they not bear to safety and to shelter ! 

In the silence of the general sleep, Nydia rose gently. She bent 
over the face of Glaucus— she inhaled tne deep breath of his heavy 
slumber,— timidly and sadly she kissed his brow— his lips ; she 
felt for his hand— it was locked in that of lone : she sighed deeply, 
and her face darkened. Again she kissed his brow, and with her 
Jiair wiped from it the damps of night. " May the gods bless you, 
Atnenianl" she murmured: "may you bo happy wi^ your 

* Dion Cassias. 
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beloved one ! — ^may you sometimes remember Nydia ! Alas ! sbe is 
of no further nse on earth ! " 

With these words she tnmed away. Slowly she crept along by 
the /ort, or platforms, to the farther side of the vessel, and, 
pausing, bent low over the deep ; the cool spray dashed upward 
on her feverish brow. '* It is the kiss of death,' she said — *' it is 
welcome." The balmy air played through her waving tresses — 
she put them from her face, and raised those eves — so tender, 
though so lightless — ^to the sky, whose soft face she nad never seen ! 

'* No, no ! she said, half aloud, and in a musinff and thoughtful 
tone, ** I cannot endure it ; this jealous, exacting love — ^it shatters 
my whole soul in madness ! I might harm him again — ^wretch that 
I was! I have saved him — twice saved him — happy, happy 
thought : — ^whv not die happy } — ^it is the hst ^lad thought I can 
ever know. Oh ! sacred Sea ! I hear thy voice invitingly — ^it hath 
a freshening and joyous call. They say that in thy embrace is 
dishonour—that thy victims cross not the fatal Stvx— be it so ! — ^I 
would not meet him in the Shades, for I should meet him still 
with her ! Rest— rest— rest !— there is no other Elysium for a 
heart like mine ! " ' ^ 

A sailor, half dozing on the deck, heard a slight splash on the 
waters. Drowsily he looked up, and behind, as the vessel merrily 
bounded on, he fancied he saw something wnite above the waves ; 
but it vanished in an instant. He turned round again, and dreamed 
of his home and children. 

When the lovers awoke, their first thought was of each other — 
their next of Nydia ! She was not to be found— none had seen her 
since the night. Every crevice of the vessel was searched — there 
was no trace of her. Mysterious from first to last, the blind Thes- 
salian had vanished for ever from the living world ! They guessed 
her fate in silence : and Glaucus and lone, while they dreir nearer 
to each other (feeling each other the world itself] forgot their deli- 
verance, and wept as for a departed sister. 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 

WHSREDT ALL THINGS CEASE. 



Letter fnmi GlaucuM to 8aUu*t, ten peart after the destruction of 

Pompeu. 

"Atkau. 

'* Olavcub to bis beloTed Sollost— greeting and healtii ! — ^You 
rcqnest me to yisit you at Borne — ^no, Sallust, oome ratiier to mc at 
Athens ! I have forawom the Imperial Ci^, its mighty tomnlt 
and hollow joys. In mv own land henceforth I dwell for ever. 
The ghost of our depaitea greatness is dearer to me than the ^udy 
life of yoor loud prosperity. There is a charm to me whioh no 
other spot can snpply, in the porticos hallowed still by holy and 
yenerable shades, in the oliTe-groves of Ilyssns I still bear the 
Yoioe of poetry— on the heights of Phyle, the clouds of twilight 
seem vet the shroods of aeparted freedom — the heralds — the 
heralos— of the morrow that shall oome ! Yon smile at my enthn- 
siasm, Sallust !—better be bopefdl in chains than rraigned to their 
glitter. Yon teU me you are sore that I cannot enjoy lifo in tiiese 
melancholy haunts of a follen majesty. You dweQ with raptore 
on the Roman splendours, and the luxuries of the imperial court 
My Sallust — ' nan sum qualU eram * — I am not what I was ! Tbe 
events of my life have sobered the bounding blood of my youth. 
Mv health has never quite recovered its wonted elasticity ere it 
felt the pangs of disease, and languished in the damps of a cri- 
minal's dunflreon. My mind has never shaken off the dark shadow 
of the Last Day of Pomi)eii— the horror and the desolation of that 
awful ruin ! — Our beloved, our remembered Nydia ! I have reared 
a tomb to her shade, and I see it everv day from the window of 
my study, li keeps alive in me a tender recollection — a not un- 
pleasing sadness— which are but a Utting homage to her fidelity, 
and the mysteriousness of her early death. lone gathers the flowers, 
but my own hand wreathes them aaQy around the tomb. She was 
worthy of a tomb in Athens ! 

"You speak of the growing sect of the Christians in Rome. 
Sallust, to you I may confide my secret ; I have pondered much 
over that laith — I have adopted it. After the destruction of 
Pompeii. I met once more with Olinthus— saved, alas ! only for a 
day, and falling afterwards a mariyr to the indomitable energy of 
lus zeal. In my preservation from the lion and the earthquake he 
taught me to behold the hand of the unknown God I I listened— 
believed— adored ! My own, my more than ever beloved lone, has 
also embraced the creed !— a creed, Sallust, which, shedding light 
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over this world, gathers its concentrated glory, like a sunset, over 
the next ! We £iow that we are united in the soul, as in the flesh, 
for ever and for ever ! Ages may roll on, our very dust he dissolved, 
the earth shrivelled like a scroll ; hut round and round the circle 
of eternity rolls the wheel of life— imperishahle — ^unceasing ! And 
as the eaith £roni the sun, so immortality dri^i^u happiness from 
virtue, which is the smile upon the face of God ! Visit me, then, 
Sallust; hring with you the learned scrolls of Epicurus, Pytha- 
goras, Diogenes ; arm yourself for defeat ; and let us, amidst the 
groves of Academus, dispute, under a surer guide than any ^nted 
to our fathers, on the mighty prohlem of the true ends of hfe and 
the nature of the soul. 

^" lone — at that name my heart yet heats !—Ione is hy my side 
as I write : I lift my eyes, and meet her smile. The sunlight 
quivers over Hymettus : and along my garden I hear the hum of 
the summer hees. Am I happy, ask you ? Oh, what can Rome 
give mo equal to what I possess at Athens ? Here, everything 
awakens the soul and inspires the affeotions-^the trees, the waters, 
the hills, the skies, are those of Athens 1 — fair, though mourning — 
mother of the Poetry and the Wisdom of the World. In my hall 
I see the marhle faces of my ancestors. In the Ceramicus, I sur- 
vey their tomhs ! In the streets, I hehold the hand of Phidias and 
the soul of Pericles. Harmodius, Aristogiton — thev are every- 
where — ^hut in our hearts ! — ^in mtnc, at least, they shall not perish I 
If an^rthing can make me forget that I am an Athenian and not 
free, it is partly the soothing — ^the love — ^watchful, vivid, sleep- 
less — of lone : — a love that has taken a new sentiment in our new 
creed* — a love which none of our poets, heautiful though they be, 
had shadowed forth in description ; for mingled with religion, it 
partakes of religion; it is blended with pure and unworldly 
thoufi^hts ; it is that which we may hope to carry through eternity, 
and keep, therefore, white and unsullied, that we may not blush 
to confess it to our God ! This is the true type of the dark fable 
of our Grecian Eros and Ps3rche — ^it is, in truth, the soul asleep in 
the arms of love. And if this, our love, support me partly against 
the fever of the desire for freedom, my religion supports me more : 
for whenever I would grasp the sword and sound the shell, and 
rush to a new Marathon (but Marathon without victory), I feel my 
despair at the chilling thoaght of my coimtiy's impotence — ^the 
crushing weight of the Roman yoke, comforted, at least, by the 
thought that earth is but the beginning of life— ^tnat the glory of a 
few years matters little in the vast space of eternity— that there is 
no perfect freedom till the chains of clay fall from the soul, and aU 
space, all time, become its heritage and domain. Yet, Sallust, 
some mixture of the soft Greek blood stUl mingles with mv faith. 
I can share not the zeal of those who see crime and eternal wrath 
in men who cannot believe as they. I shudder not at the creed of 
others. I dare not cttrae them — ^I pray the Great Father to convert. 
This lukcwarmness exposes me to some suspicion amongst the 

* See note (i) at the end. 
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ChiistiaaB: bat I forgrive it; and, not offending openly tlie pre* 
iudioes of the orowd, I am thns enabled to protect my bretnren 
from tho danger of the law, and the oonaequenoes of their own zeaL 
If moderation seem to me the natural creature of benevolenoe, it 
gives, also, the greatest scope to beneficence. 

** Such, then, Sallust? is my lifeT-such my opinions. In this 
manner I rreet existence and await death. And thou, j^lad- 

hearted ana kindly pupil of Epicurus, thou But come hither, 

and see what eujovments, what hopes are ours — and not the splen- 
dour of imperial banquets, nor the shouts of the crowded oircns, 
nor the noisy forum, nor the glittering theatre, nor the luxuriant 
gardens, nor the voluptuous baths of Some, — shall seem to thee to 
constitute a life of more vivid and unintemmted happiness than 
that which thou so unreasonably pitiest as the career of Olaucus 
the Athenian '--Farewell ! " 

« « « « • ". « 

• « « * * # 

Nearly Seventeen Centuries had rolled away when the City of 
Pompeii was disinterred from, its silent tomb,* all vivid with un- 
dimmed hues ; its walls fresh as if painted yesterday, — ^not a hue 
faded on the rich mosaic of its floors, — ^in its forum the half-finished 
columns as left hj the workman's hand, — ^in its gardens the sacri- 
ficial tri|>od^ — ^in its halls the chest of treasure, — ^in its baths the 
strigil, — ^in its theatres the counter of admission, — ^in its saloons the 
furniture and the lamn, — ^in its triclinia the fragments of the last 
feast, — ^in its cubicula tne perfumes and the rouge of faded beauty, — 
and everywhere the bones and skeletons of those who once moved 
the springs of that minute yet gorgeous machine of luxury and 
of life ! t 

In the house of Diomed, in the subterranean vaults, twenty ske- 
letons (one of a babe) were discovered in one spot by the door, 
covered by a fine ashen dust, that had evidently been wafted slowly 
throug:h the apertures, until it had filled the whole snaoe. There 
were jewels and coins, candelabra for unavailing li^fht, and wine 
liaraened in the amphowB for a probngation of agonised life. The 
flana, consolidated by damps, had taken the forms of the skeletons 
as in a cast ; and the traveller may yet see the impression of a female 
necK ana bosom of young and round proportions— the trace of the 
Sr,K,oii \* I^ seems to the inqu&er as if the air had been 
£!S2. ilr/^^^1?®? ^^ 8- sulphurous vapour : the inmates of the 
Th^ifoia J^^^^ ^ ^^e door, to find it dosed and blocked up by 
Wted^-^tv V^^^ ^ their attempts to force it, had been suf- 

Tn^IZz}^^ atmosphere, 
and n^ ft ^ w^¥ ^"".^^ * skeleton with a key by its bony hand, 
S of tS W«^f il^ oorns This is beUeved to have been tfie ma^ 
ter 01 xne nouse— the unfortunate Diomed. who had probably sought 
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to eicape by the garden, and been destroyed either by the Taponrs 
or some fragment of stone. Beside some silver yases lay another 
skeleton, probably of a slaye. 

The houses of Sallnst and of Fansa, the Temple of Isis, with the 
juggling concealments behind the statues— the lurking-place of 
its noly oracles, — are now bared to the gaze of the curious. In 
one of the chambers of that temple was found a huge skeleton with 
an axe beside it : two walls had been pierced by the axe — ^the vic- 
tim could penetrate no farther. In the midst of the city was found 
another skeleton, by the side of which was a heap of coins, and 
many of the mystic ornaments of the fane of Isis. Death had fallen 
u^n him in nis avarice, and Calenus perished simultaneously 
with Burbo ! As the excavators cleared on through the mass of 
ruin, they found the skeleton of a man literally severed in two 
by a prostrate column ; the skull was of so strikin|r a conformation, 
so boldly marked in its intellectual, as well as its worse physical 
develoimients, that it has excited the constant speculation of every 
itinerant believer in the theories of Spurzheim who has gazed upon 
that ruined palace of the mind. Stul. after the lapse of ages, the 
traveller may survey that airy hall within whose cunning galleries 
and elaborate chambers once thought, reasoned, dreamed, and 
sinned, the soul of Arbaces the Egyptian. 

Viewing the various witnesses of a social system which has 
passed from the world for ever— a stranger^ from that remote and 
barbarian Isle which the imperial Roman shivered when he named, 
paused amidst the delights of the soft Campania and composed 
this history ! 



NOTES. 



NOTES TO BOOK I. 

(a) p. 3. — "Flowers more alluring to the ancient Italians than to their 
descendants," &c. 

The modem Italians, especially those of the more southern parts of Italy, 
have a peculiar horror of perfumes ; they consider them remarkably un- 
wholesome ; and the Boman or Neapolitan lady requests her visitors not to 
use them. What is very strange, the nostril so susceptible of a perflune is 
wonderfully obtuse to its reverse. You may literally call Home, "Serdina 
Gentium " — ^the sink of nations. 

(&) p. 18. — "The sixth banqueter, who was the umbra of Clodius." 

A yery curious and interesting treatise might be written on the parasites 
of Greece and Bome. In the former, the^ were more de^;raded than in the 
latter country. The ** Epistles " of Alciphron express, m a lively manner, 
the insults which they underwent for the sake of a dinner : one man com- 
plains that fish-sauce was thrown into his eyes — ^that he was beat on the head, 
and given to eat stones smeared with honey ; while a courtesan threw at 
him a bladder filled with blood, which burst on his face and covered him 
with the stream. The manner in which these parasites repaid the hospi- 
tality of their hosts was, like that of modem diners-out, by witty jokes 
and amusing stories ; sometimes they indulged practical jokes on each 
otJier, "boxing one another's ears." The magistrates at Athens appear to 
have looked very sternly upon these humble buffoons, and they complain of 
stripes and a prison witn no philosophical resignation. In fJEict, the para- 
site seems at Athens to have answered the purpose of the fool of the 
middle ages ; but he was far more worthless and perhaps more witty — ^the 
associate of courtesans, uniting the pimp with the buffoon. I'his is a 
character peculiar to Greece. The Latin comic writers make indeed pro- 
digal use of the parasite ; yet he appears at Bome to have held a somewhat 
higher rank, and to have met with a somewhat milder treatment, than at 
Athens. Nor do the delineations of Terence, which, in portraying Athenian 
manners, probably soften down whatever would have been exaggerated to 
a Boman audience, present so degraded or so abandon$d a chBX&Gter as the 
parasite of Alciplu*on and AthenaBus. The more haughty and fjastidious 
Bomans often disdained indeed to admit such buffoons as companions, and 
hired (as we may note in Pliny's "Epistles") fools or mountebanks, to 
entertain their guests and supply the place of the Grecian parasite. When 
(be it observed) Clodius is staled parasite in the text, the reader must take 
the modem, not the ancient mterpretation of the word. 

A very feeble, but very flattering reflex of the parasite was the umbra or 
shadow, who accompanied any invited guest, and who was sometimes a man 
of equal consequence, though usually a poor relative, or an humble friend — 
iu modem cant, " a toady." Such is the umbra of our friend Clodi^' 
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(c) p. 20. — '' Tlie dice in summer, and an ndilo ! ** 

All games of cliance were forbidden by law {" VetitA legibus aled,." — 
Horat. Od. xxiv. 1. 3), except "in Satumalibus/' during the montb of 
December : tbe SBdiles were charged with enforcing this law, which, like 
all laws against gaming, in all times, was wholly ineffectual. 

((2) p. 25. — " The small but graceful temple consecrated to Isis." 

Sylla is said to have transported to Italy the worship of the Egyptian 
Isis.* It soon became "the rage," and was peculiarly in vofi^ with the 
Boman ladies. Its priesthood were sworn to chastity, and, like all such 
brotherhoods, were noted for their lioentiousness. Juvenal styles the 
priestesses by a name Citnacad len») that denotes how convenient they were 
to lovers, and under tne mantle of night many an amorous intrigue was 
carried on in the purlieus of the sacred temples. A lady vowed for so many 
nights to watch oy the shrine of Xsis ; — ^it was a sacrifice of continence 
towards her husband, to be bestowed on her lover 1 While one passion of 
human nature was thus appealed to, another scarcelv less strong was also 
pressed into the service of the goddess — ^namely, Creaulity. The priests of 
Isis arrogated a knowledge of magic and of tlus future. Among women of 
all classes— and among many of the harder 8ex«>-the Egjrptian sorceries 
were consulted and revered as oracles. Voltaire, with muon plausible in- 
genuity, endeavours to prove that the gpbpsies are a remnant ox the ancient 
priests and priestesses of Isis, intermixed with those of the goddess of Syria. 
In the time of Apuleius these holy impostors had lost their dignity and 
importance ; despised and poor, they wandered from place to pli^ aellins 
prophecies and curing disorders : and Voltaire shrowdly bids us remark 
that Apuleius has not forgot their peculiar skill in filching firom outhouses 
and courtyards— afterwards they practised palmistry and singiilar dances 
(query^ the Bohemian dances ?). ** Such," says the too-conclusive French- 
man, "such has been the end of the ancient religion of lais and Osuis, 
whose very names stiU impress us with awe 1 " At the time in which my 
story is cast, the worship of Isis was, however, in the highest repute : and 
the wealthy devotees sent even to tiio Nile, that thev might sprinkle its 
mpterious waters over the altars of the goddess. I nave intrtxluced the 
ibis in the sketch of the temple of Isisu although it has been supposed that 
that bird languished and died when taken from ISg^t. But m>m various 
reasons, too lorxg now to enumerate, I indine to beueve that the ibis was by 
no means unfi^uent in the Italian temples of Isis^ though it rarely lived 
long, and reftutea to breed in a foreign climate. 



KOTE TO BOOK II. 

(a) p. 101. — "The marvels of Faustui are not oomparable to those of 
Apollonius." 

During the earlier ages of the Christian epoch, the heathen philosophy, 
especially of Pythagoras and of Plato, had become debased and adulterated, 
not only by the wildest mysticism, but the most chimerical <h:eams of magic. 
P3rthagoras, indeed, scarcely merited a nobler destiny ; for though he was 
an exoeedingly clever man, he was a most prodigious mountebank, and was 
exactly formed to be the great fieither of a school of magicians. Pythagoras 

* In the Campanian cities the trade with Alexandria was probaUy more 
©Bcacloae than fte piety of SyUa (no very popular example, perhM>s) in estaWish- 
tag the worship of the favourite ddty of Egypt. -^ / •*• !*•-.—— 
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himself either cultivated maglo or arrogated its attributes, and his followers 
told marvellous tales of his writing on the moon^s disc, and appearing in 
soversJ places at once. His golden rules and his golden thij?h were in espe- 
cial veneration in Magna GrsBcia, and out of his doctrines of occult numbers 
his foUowers extract^ numbers of doctrines. The most remarkable of the 
later impostors who succeeded him was Apollonius of Tyana, referred to in 
the text. AU sorts of prodigies accompanied the birth of this gentleman. 
Proteus, the Egyptian »>d, foretold to his mother, yet pregnant, that it was 
he himself (Proteus) who was about to reappear in the world through her 
agency.. After this, Proteus might well be considered to possess the power 
of transformation i Apollonius knew the langniiage of birds, read men's 
thoughts in their bosoms, and walked about witn a familiar spirit. He was 
a devil of a fellow with a devil, and induced a mob to stone a poor demon 
of venerable and itendicant appearance, who, after the lapidary operation, 
changed into a huge dog. He raised the dead, passed a nizht with Achilles, 
and, when Domitian was miu-dered, he called out aloud ^tnough at B^hesus 
at the moment), " Strike the tyrant ! " The end of so none^ and great a 
man was worthy his life. It would seem that he ascended into heaven. 
What less oould be expected of one who had stoned the devil ! Should any 
English writer meditate a new Faust, I recommend to him AnoUonius. 

But tiie magicians of this sort were Y/hilosophers (!) — excellent men and 
pious ; there were others of a far darker and deadlier knowledge, the fol- 
lowers of the Goethio ma^c ; in other words, the Black Art. Both of 
these, the Goethicand the Theurgio, seem to be of Egyptian origin ; and it 
is evident, at least, that their practitionons appeared to pride themselves on 
drawing their chief secrets vom that ancient source ; and both are inti- 
mately oonneeted with astrology. In attributing to Arboces the knowledge 
and the repute of magic, as well as that of the science of the stars, I am, 
therefore, perfectly in accordance with the spirit of his time, and the cir- 
cmnstances of his birth. He is a characteristic of that age. At one time, 
I purposed to have developed and detailed more than I have done the pre- 
tensions of Arbaces to the mastery of his art, and to have initiated the 
reader into the various sorceries of the period. But as the character of the 
£g3mtian grew upon me, I felt that it was necessary to be sparing of that 
macnineiy which, thanks to the march of knowledge, every one now may 
£sknoy he can detect. Such as he is, Arbaces is Mcome too much of an 
intellectual creation to demand a frequent repetition of the coarser and 
more physical materials of terror. I suffered, him, then, merely to demon- 
strate his capacities in the elementary and obvious secrets of his craft, and 
leave tiie subtler luagic he possesses to rest in mysterjr and shadow. 

As to the Witch of Vesuvius — ^her spells and her philtres, her cavern and 
its appliances, however familiar to us of the North, are faithful also to her 
time and nation. A witch of a lighter character, and manners less ascetic, 
the learned reader will remember with delight in the " Golden Ass " of 
Apuleius ; and the reader who is not learned, is recommended to the 
spirited translation of that enchanting romance by Taylor. 



NOTE TO BOOK ni. 
(fl) p. 114. — " The influeoioe of the evil eye." 

This superstition, to which I have more than once alluded throughout 
this work, still fburishes in Msffna Grseda, with scarcely diminished vigour. 
I remember conversing at Naples with a lady of the hu^hest rank, and of 
intellect and information very uncommon amongst the noble Italians of either 
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Hex when I suddenly obteiTed her change colour, and make a rapid and 
singular motion with her finger. " My God, that man ! " she whispered, 
tremblingly. 
"Whatman!" 

"See ! the Count ! he has just entered ! " 

'« He ought to be much flattered to cause suck emotion ; doubtless he has 
been one m the Signora's admirers ? ** 

"Admirer! Heaven forbid 1 He has the evil eycl His look fell full 
upon me. Something dreadful will certainly happen." 
" I see nothing remarkable in his eyes." 

" So much the worse. The danger is greater for being disguised. He is 
a terrible man. The last time he fooked upon my husbuid, it was at cards, 
and he lost half his income at a sitting ; his iU-luok was miraoulous. The 
count met my little boy in the nirdens, and the poor child broke his arm 
that erenine. Oh 1 what shall I do ? something dreadful will certainly hap- 
pen — and, Eeavens I he is admiring my cap 1 " 

" Does every one find the eyes of the count equally fatal, and his admira- 
tion equally exciting ? " 

" Every one— he is universally dreaded ; and, what is very strange, be is 
so angry if he sees you avoid hmi 1 " 
" That is very strange indeed 1 the wretch 1 " 

At Naples the superstition works well for the jewellers, — so many charms 
and talismans as they sell for the ominous fascination of the «MU-oocito / 
In Pomp^ the talismans were equally numerous;, but not always of so 
elegant a shape, nor of so decorous a character. But, generally imnaking, 
a coral ornament was, as it now is, among the &vourite averters or the evil 
influence. The Thebans about Pontus were supposed to have an hereditary 
claim to tins charming attribute, and could even kill grown-up men with a 
glance. As for Africa, where tne belief also still exists, certain fisunilies 
could not only destroy children, but wither up trees — ^tney did this, not 
with curses but praises. The nuUui oeuitu was not always diffinent fi:om 
the eyes of other people. But persons, especially of the &arw sex, with 
double pupils to the oxgan, were above aJl to be shunned and dreaded. The 
niyrians were said to possess this &tal deformity. In all oountries, even 
in the North, the eye has ever been held the chief seat of fitfcination ; but 
now-a-davs, ladies with a single pupil manage the work of deetrqction i»etty 
easily. So much do we improve upon our forefiithers t 



NOTE TO BOOK IV. 
(a) p. 265. 

" We care not for g:ods up above us,— 
We know there's no god for this earth, boya I'* 

The doctrines of Epi<mrus himself are ^ure and simple. Far fiom deny- 
ing the existence of aiviner powers, Velleius (the defender and explainer of 
his philosophy in Cicero's dialogue on the nature of the gods) asserts "that 
Epicurus was the first who saw that there were gods, fi^m the impression 
wnich Nature herself makes on the minds of all men." He imagmed the 
belief of the Deity to be an innate or antecedent notion (wp^Xff^cc) of 
the mind — a doctrine of which modem metaphysicians (pertainly not Epi- 
cureans) have largely availed themselves ! He believed that worship was 
due to the divine powers from the veneration which felicity and exc^ence 
oommand, and not from any dread of their vengeance, or awe of their 
power : a eubhme and fearless philosophy, suitable perhaps to half a doseD 
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great and refined spirits, but which would present no check to the passions 
of the mass of mankind. Accordinj^ to him, the gods were far too agree- 
ably employed, in contemplating their own happiness, to trouble their heads 
about tl^ sorrows and the joys, the quarrels and the cares, the petty and 
transitory affairs, of man. For this earth they were unsympathiiung ab- 
stractions: 

'* Wrapt np in mi^csty divine, 
Can th^ regard on what we dine ?*' 

Cotta, who, in the dialogue referred to, attacks the philosophy of Epi- 
curus with great pleasantry, and considerable, though not uniform, success, 
draws the evident and practical ooroUaiy from the theonr that asserts the 
non-interference of the gods. "How," says he, "can there be sanctity, if 
the gods regard not nxmian affidrs ? — ^if the Deity show no benevolence to 
man, let us diflmiss him at once. Why should I entreat him to be propi- 
tious? He cannot be propitious, — since, according to you, favour and 
bcsievolence are only the effects of imbecility." Cotta, indeed, quotes from 
Posidonius {De Naiurd Deorum), to prove that Epicurus did not really 
believe in the existende of a Grod ; but that his concession of a being wholly 
nugatory was merely a precaution against accusations of atheism. " Epi- 
curus could not bo such a fool," says Cotta, "as sincerely to believe that a 
Deity has the members of a man without the power to use them ; a thin 
pelludditv, regarding no one and doing nothing." And, whether this be 
true or &]be concermng Epicurus, it is certain that, to all effects and pur- 
poses, his later disciples were but refining atheists. The s^itiments uttered 
m the song in the text are precisely those professed in sober prose by the 
graceful philosophers of the Garden, who, as they had wholly perverted the 
morals of Epicurus, which are at once pure and practical, round it a much 
easier task to corrupt his metaphysics, which are equally dangerous and 
visionary. 



NOTES TO BOOK V. 

(a) p. 303. — "Rivers of the molten lava." 

Various theories as to the exact mode by which Pompeii was destroyed 
have been invented by the ingenious ; I liave adopted that which is the 
most generally received, and which, upon inspecting the strata, appears 
the omy one admissible by common sense; namely, a destruction by 
showers of ashes, and boiling water, mingled with fi^uent irruptions of 
large stones, and aided by partial convulsions of the eeurth. Herculaneum, 
on the contrary, appears to have received not only the showers of ashes, 
but also inimdations fix>m molten lava ; and the streams referred to in the 
text must be considered as destined for that citv rather than for Pompeii. 
The volcanic lightnings introduced in my description were evidently 
among the engines of ruin at Pompeii. Papyrus, and other of the more 
inflammable materials, are found m a burnt state. Some substances in 
metal are partially melted : and a bronze statue is completely shivered, as 
by lightning. Upon the whole (excepting onl;^ the inevitable poetic license 
of snortemng the time which the destruction occupied), I believe my 
description of that awfiil event is very little assisted bv invention, and will 
be found not the less accurate for its appearance in a Komance. 

(b) p. 811. — " A love that has taken a new sentiment in om: new creed." 
What we now term, and feel to be, sentimeTU in love, was very little 

known amongst the ancients, and at this day, is scarcely acknowledged 
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out of Chriftendom. It to a feeling intimately connected with— not a 
belief but a eonvielian, that the panion is of the soul, and, lilce the soal, 
immortal. Chateaubriand, in that work bo fiill both of error and of truth, 
hifl essay on "The Qenius of Christianity/' has referred to this sentiment 
with his usual eloquence. It makes, indeed, the great distinction between 
the amatory poetry of the modems and that of the ancients. And I hare 
thought that I might, with some consonance to truth and nature, attribute 
the consciousness of this sentiment to Glaucus after his conversion to 
Christianity^ though he is only able raguely to guess at^ rather than 
thoroughly to explain, its cause. 

(c)p. 312. — "And everywhere, the bones and skeletons of those who 
once moved the springs of that minute yet gorgeous machine of luxury and 
of life ! " 

At present (1834> there have been about three hundred rind fifty or ft>nr 
hundrad skeletons oisoovered in Pompeii ; but as a mat part of the city is yet 
to be disinterred, we can scarcely calculate the number of those who perished 
in the destruction. Still, however, we have every reason to conclude that 
they were very few in proportion to those who escaped. The ashes had 
been evidently cleared away from many of the houses, no doubt for the 
purpose of- recovering whatever treasures had been left behind. The man- 
sion of our friend Sallust is one of those thus revisited. The skeletons 
which, re-animated for a while, the reader has seen play theh* brief part^ 
upon the stage, under the names of Burbo, Oalenus, IMomed, Julia, and 
Jj-bacee, were found exaetly as described in the text : — ^may they have been 
re-animated more successfiuy for the pleasure of the reader than they hare 
been for the solaee of the author, who has vainly endeavoured, in the work 
which he now concludes, to begtdle the most painful, gloomy, and despon- 
dfflit period of a life, in the web of which has been woven less of white 
than the world may deem ! But like most other friends, the Imagination 
is capricious, and forsakes us often at the moment in which we most need 
its aid. As we crow older, we begin to learn that, of the two, our more 
£Eiithful and stedluit comforter is— <)ustom. But I should apologise for this 
sudden and unseasonable indul^^ence of a momentary weakness— it is ht 
for a moment. With retummg health returns also that energy without 
which the soul were given us in vain, and which enables us calnu^ to ^m 
the evils of our being, and resolutely to ftilfll its objects. There is bat one 
pMlosophy (though there are a thousand schools), and its name is Forti- 
tude : 

" TO BEAU IS TO CONQUEE OUR FATE \ " 



TffB END. 
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